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PEEFACE 


The editor has j)leasure in presenting Sir Gooroodass Centenary 
Commemoration Volume to the readers ^Unfortunately owing to 
various reasons including the communal troubles which paralysed 
the cmc life of Calcutta for a long time, its publication has been 
greatly delayed, for which he expresses his sincere regrets He takes 
this opportunity to convey his thanks to the contributors and others 
through whose willing and ungrudging cooperation alone it has 
been possible to prepare and publish this volume On behalf of the 
Centenary Committee he would like to thank specially the autho- 
rities of the University of Calcutta for prmtmg the volume free of 
cost and undertaking its pubhcation He also thanks the manage- 
ment of the University Press for the interest and care taken by 
them in seeing the work through 




Teachers’ Training Department, 
Calcutta University 
26tli January, 1948 


Anathnath Basu 




FOREWORD 


Sir Gooroodass Banerjee was born a hundred years ago. That 
was a time when nothmg was more common among a section of our 
fellow-countrymen than to attribute the mihtary and commercial 
success of the West to the superiority of its ways of life. From 
that the easy deduction was made that Indians had only to discard 
all their traditional values and adopt western standards of life, 
thought and conduct m order to achieve national emancipation In 
the contioversy between the Anglicists and the Orientalists, the voice 
of progress had clearly spoken through the mouths of the former 
But in the first flush of excitement over the enlightenment that 
came from the West, even many brilliant minds failed to distinguish 
between the’ umveisahty of western Science and the relativity of 
western morals and culture Macaulay who was inspired with 
the ideals of Roman Imperialism had thought of creating on 'Indian 
soil a class of native Englishmen to whom England would be their 
spiritual home and who would function as the bastions of British 
Imperiahsm m India. 

Macaulay’s dreams came very near fulfilment at one stage 
But soon, men with finer and more courageous spirits rose and 
offered determmed resistance to the campaign of spiritual enslave- 
ment which threatened to undermine the foundations of Indian 
civilisation They realised and jneaclied untiringly that the moral 
and spiritual values of Indian cultuie supplied a solid base for 
patriotism and national resurgence They taught their contem- 
poraries that India could never hoi)e to use this fine instrument 
of knowledge that had come across the western seas to her own 
lasting good unless she possessed the courage to believe in herself 
and pride m her own history 

Sir Gooroodass was a pioneer among this band of teachers who 
may be termed the builders of oui nation in the truest sense of 
the term Having lost his father at a veiy early age, Gooroodass 
had the unique privilege of having his mother as his first greatest 
teacher His mother, Soilamam Devi of hallowed memory 
possessed m her soul a treasure-house of the age-long wisdom of 
India, With intrepid courage and with an inflexible sense of duty, 
she set about her task of infusing into her son’s mind the colouis 
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and pattern of the Indian spiiitual landscape. With what results, 
we all know and proudly acknowledge after the lapse of a century. 

Though Gooroodass imbibed the fiist fruits ol western learning 
and shone with equal ease and grace in many different spheres 
of public life and administration, he always modelled his conduct 
on Indian standards of simphcity and spiritual fervour. Ho was 
a hero and a rejiresentative man, representing a new age and a 
new synthesis The East and the West blended in perfect harmony 
in him Meek and full of humility he was a staunch and undaunted 
fighter for the cause of truth And though a tough fighter, endowed 
with a lare courage, his life was mellowed with that love for humanity 
\ 7 luch was such a marked characteristic of his personality Even 
while performing the humdrum duties of life he radiated sweetness 
and light and diffused a spiritual aroma In all his utterances 
and actions he showed a fine balance of ’mind and a delicate sense 
of progress. He was India’s first Indian Vice-Chancellor and his 
contributions to the cause of education are stiU gratefully remem- 
bered by his countrymen He stood against the officialisation 
of the Indian universities under the new constitution and it was 
he who was mstrumental m giving the senates at least a semblance 
of a democratic character by introducing representation of registered 
graduates He was also one of the first to claim a place for the lan- 
guages of the people in their sanctum of learning Whfie no 
politician himself, he was yet a patriot of the highest t37pe. He 
realised the progressive role played by pohtical forces in the country 
and stoutly supported the movement for the democratisation of 
the Senate of the Calcutta University, the anti-partition agitation 
and tlic movement foi national education 

I’lic cenlcnaiy of ins bu'th offers an opportunity to everyone of us 
to pay a tiibuie to this great son of India and learn from his hfe m 
luimihtv and leverence It is felt by the promoters of the centenaiy 
celcbiaiious lliat a Commemoi ation volume consisting of a hfe-sketcli 
o{ Sn (looioodass and selections fioin his speeches and writings is 
the mo=:t fitting tribute that we can pay to his memory The volume 
that is now being pubhslied will help tlie present generation to 
appieeiate Sir Gooioodass bv holding direct converse with his mind. 
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A SHORT BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
Peiyaeaxjax Sen, M A. 

The niiieieeiitli century in Bengal produced a band of glorious 
men. and the centenaries of their buTli have been justly ob- 
served in recent years It is curious how thej^ were born about the 
same time Bankimchandra and Keshabchandra, the great Bengali 
litterateur and the gi eat Bengali religious reformer, were born in the 
same jmar, 3838 Six j’-cars later, thiee otlier illustrious sons of 
Bengal were born m quick succession, and the centenary of tliem birth 
has been obseivcd this year. One of these was W. C. Bonnerjee — 
Woomeshchandia Bomierjee — one of the eaihest builders of the Indian 
National Congress, one of those who wanted to give Indian political 
asjiirations a chiection and unit 3 % to build on a plan of one nation- 
hood and on an all-India basis ; another was Gmshchandra Chose, 
the cRamatist Avho toiled in the vineyard of Bengali diama for more 
than 40 vears and biousht in a rich hai vest ; the thu’d was Gooroo- 
class Banoijee, a man who prefcircd to worlc in the cpiict, but whose 
efforts weie equalty directed towaicls national regeneration, and 
for that he chose education as his field It is tho' life and career 
of Gooroodass Baneijee, which an attempt will be made in tho 
following pages to present m outline. 

Gooroodass’s father, Ramchandra Baneijce, hailed from a 
village in Diamond Harbour He was a clerk in a commercial firm 
in Calcutta, and he was a pious man He used to read the Gita 
everjr day, and would liave liked to mould the character of the 
young child according to the great lessons imparted in that book. ' 
But he was destined to die eaily ; when Gooroodass was barely 
three years old, two 5 ''ears and eight months in fact, he lost his 
father, and the task of bringing him uj) devolved entirely on the 
young widov/, Gooroodass’s mother, Sonamani Devi 

Sonamani Devi was the daughter of an orthodox Sanskrit 
scholar of repute She was oTfectionate and Idnd-hearted, but 
she had, her own ideas of discipline She would never yield to 
any demands made by the child. Even when her own mother sided 
with the boy and against her, she would not budge Time and again, 
her influence decided the issue for him. -He would never dare 
disobey her Had she not obtained him through the favour of 
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a saint whose spiritual power and holy rituals were involved when 
the young woman had seemed not likely to bring fortli any issue ? 
This was the reason why he was named Gooroodass, tlie seivanl 
of the gum or spiritual preceptor She lield liim therefore as a 
trust, and so dealt with him. First of all, his academic education 
needed her caic , when llie bo3'’ was about 8 3’cars old, he was 
admitted into the Gencial Assembly's Institution, Init after a few 
months, as he vas not keeping good healtli, he vas transfeiTcd 
by his uncle to Oriental Seminal y Braiu h rnstiuition, because that 
would give the uncle an opjioitumtx* to kecji the boy vith' him 
and under his ovn siipei vision The mother, hoveier, pointed 
out to her brother that such an aiiangement vould not be con- 
venient, not only would that mean separation of the child fiom 
hei but also because, in the erow'ded house of the iinclo^, the studies 
of little Gooioodass would lie miuh distuibed I'lie uncle undei- 
stood and had the bo^'- admitted into the Haic School I’he 
school was then housed in Bhawainicharan Butt Stiect, south of 
the present Overtoim Hall Gooioodass, hist admitted into the 
8th class, made Ins w^ay lapidlj’- fiom the 8th to the 5 th at one spuit, 
and then from the 5 th to the 3 id at the next Fiom the 5 th class 
onwaids he ahvaj'S occupied the 1st place in his examinations 
A few'^ details have come clowm to us of his school life He 
learnt Amailcosli by heait and lead books like ChauipaiJi and 
Kadamhan (He had not lead a single novel in English 01 Bengali 
before quitting College, and it was only when he had passed out 
and been installed m Bcrhampoie College as iirofessoi of law* that 
he read Dm ge’^hnandim and Ivanhoe, wdnch had then piesumabl}' 
picked up some dust thiough controveisy ) It is curious, however, to 
Imow^ that Gooroodass w^as rather slow'' at fiist in learning gcometiy, 
and it was only by the skilful help of one of his teacheis, Gnish- 
chandia Dev, that he inasteiecl it Another of Ins teacheis, 
Nilmani Chakravarti, was a stickler for discipline, and his insistence 
on accuracy m details and in map-drawing had a good effect on 
the J^oung student But the most helpful influence came from 
the Headmaster, Peary churn Sircar, the well-known author of the 
different ‘ books of leachng ’ which had been taught in our schools 
for many years His kind heart had left its impression on the 
boy, an impression which he cherished faithfully 111 hfe When 
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Gooioodass fell ill just befoie liis Entmnce Examination, it ^^as 
Ins Headmaster who came forward to offer the hire — then the 

only available conveyance — from ins house to the Town Hall, the 
place where the examination was held, and insisted on paying ii out 
of his own pocket It was the same Pearychurn again vEo made 
the students write something every day and thus follow the pieccpt 
implied in Bacon’s famous dicimii . “ Wiitmg makes an exact- 

man ” These class exercises were duly entered m a logislei and 
taken into account at the end of the ycai m adjudging meiit and 
awaiding lewards and scliolarships He ti listed the boys com- 
pletely, and theji" on tlieirjiait tiicd to justify tliat tiust b^^ keeping 
the standaid of honesty always before them Peaiychurn ‘Sircar was 
actively mteiested m the boys’ welfaic and he hoped to be really 
helxfful to them, and GoolOoda^ss considoied himself luck}?- m having 
such an affectionate teacher, one who v as a i igorous taskmastci at 
the same tune Peaiychurn himself eschewed the comforts of a 
leisuied life, and ahvays walked on foot from his house to his school 
Besides his school subjects ho was pioficicnt in medicine and science 
It w^as veiy foitunate foi Gooioodass that he came into contact, 
duimg his school life, wuth such a cliaiactci, and w'c may be sure the 
experience was fruitful to him m many w^ays 

It w’as 111 ] 860 that he passed the Enti ance Examination ; 
the examination w?as hold m Decern bci, 1859 He stood hist among 
the Hare School boys and foi furthei studies enteiecl the Presidency 
College, then housed to the noithein side of the College Squaio 
tank — ^partly on the Sanskiit College and Hindu School giounds 
and paitly on the Albert Hall side The University studies had 
not yet been regularly formulated , there had been as yet no Eiist 
Arts Examination arranged by the Univeisity ; by the middle 
of the year the examination was started and Gooroodass 
began to study for the F.A Examination, givmg up the Semof 
Scholarship Course Even Trailokyanath Maitia, who was a 
brilliant student of his year, and a senior student, appeared m the 
F A Examination m the same year with him because otherwise 
he would not be admitted to the B A Examination 

There was no science course for the F A then, and no text- 
books on science were taught. Keightley’s Histoiy of England 
was the text for history ; for English, Bacon’s Advancement of 
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Learning (1st half), Addison’s Hpecfaio). .Miltons J^fuadisc Lost, 
Pope’s Essay on Guiicism, etc., I’odluintei s Algvbi((, 'i’odinintei’s 
Tngonometiy, Polls’ EnclicL Potloi s Elafi^las foi MnilioDKilH s , 
Abercrombie’s Menial and Mond Ed enco Un Philosophy San-^kril 
was not compulsory, but Beng.di was. .md Ka^'iiuni Das Malinhlanal 
■was included in the com so 

Rangalal, the Bengali jioet, laugh! lh*ngali lor a biiel jicaiod 
in the Ist-year class Gooroodass learnt liom him a i(v. hmls on 
translation from English lo Benaah (Aw ('ll taiigh! llisPav ,iiid 
Macbeth too for a short while Peaivehinn Siirai, the If cad- 
master of the Hindu School, aheady H'feiied to ]oined the Piesi- 
dency College as a Piolcssoi ol Ihiglish while (f ooiooda-^'^ was leading 
in the 2nd-3mar class Among other notable leaclien^ weie 8aundeis 
for History, Rees and iSutelilic for ]\lalliematies 

Gooroodass stood 1st in the E A Examination m 3802 Science 
was then included in the cuiriculum loi B A couibe, Init lojncs 
like Physiology, Chemistrj^ and Zoology were taught, in the jMcdical 
College classes which Presidencj^ College students attended Krishna- 
kamal Bhattachaiyya taught Bengali to the 3id-ycar and 4th-yeai 
classes , he read Meghnadbadh wuth his voice choked wath jiassion. 
occasionally quoting parallel passages fiom English and Sanskrit 
poets. Gooroodass declaied that for his knowledge of giammar 
he owed a good deal to him. Lobb, the positivist, taught English 
So did Grapel, a ‘ Bariister-at-Law^ wdio latei on became the Regis- 
trar of the Calcutta University Jones, who learnt his jihilosophy 
from the great philosopher Sir William Hamilton, also taught them 
Gooroodass stood 1st in the B A Examination m 18C4 He stood 
1st also in three subjects — ^Mathematics, Philosophy’’ and Bengah 
‘ Immediately after the lesults w’ere announced, Gooroodass 


worked for one month m the Presidency College as an assistant 
teacher of Mathematics, on a monthly salary of Rs 150 He had 
to lecture 2 hours per day and had for his pupils the distinguished 
Bengali poet Nabmchandra Sen, and Krishnabihaii Sen He had 


to teach also Byron’s poem. The Pnsonei of Ghillon, dining his 
brief tenure. 


He then piepared for the M A Examination in Mathematics 
and received lessons in the Presidency College from Sutcliffe who 
taught Calculus and Analytical Geometiy, while the other topics 
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were lausht bv l^ccs and tStcvoiison. He .sat for In.s examination 
ui 1865 and occn])icd the finst place among the .sneecssfnl students 
of the year, •\Mnning Die gold medal Befoie this year it had been 
the rule that asjiirants after umaids and medals must ajijiear at the 
MA Examination within one month ot their BA. instead of 
completing then course within the eustomaiy jieiiod of one ycai, 
but this unhappy lule liad been just lemoved. and lie was spaied 
the strain 

_He was ajipointcd to teach Mathein.ities toi a \(nv shoit teini 
in the Pre.sidency College, foi the 2nd time, in 186’) Kis students 
in the lst- 3 'cai class included futuie (nihans like Bome^'h Cliandia 
Dutt, Biharilal Gupta. Anandaiam liaiooah He mteisjiemed his 
lectures in Mathematics with mteiestnig ]llu‘'ti<itions anrl lecitations 
from verses suitable to tlie topic it was Ins jinuduc to set G sums 
every day for the .students lor lioine woik , the sums were giaded 
On two coiisecutixc da vs Bomesli i)utt failed to pioduee Jiis 
task, and Gooroodass asked him why Ibimesh Babu stammeied 
out that he wsas not pioficient in ]\Iathematics. at which the tc.ieliei 
retorted that to learn Mathematics up to the E A standard one 
(hd not leqime the genius of Isewdon oi l^ajilacc. and to lead litera- 
ture up to the same .standaid one had not to be a Shakc.spcare oi 
]\frlton What w^as recpuied w^as aftci all a little industry. This 
mild rebuke drew tears from the young boy’s eyes and he tried to 
wmrk for his Mathematics to the best of Ins abilities. This attitude 
of the young student, the w^ay in which he leceivccl the teachers’ 
rebuke, was a memory dearly treasured up by Gooroodass ever 
afterwards. 

Within a few months of his having quitted Ins temporary 
appointment in the Presidency College, he w^as appointed Professor 
of Mathematics m the then General Assembly’s Institution and 
worked there m that i6le from January to May, 1866 It w^as 
strenuous wmrk, because the College could keep onl}^ one teacher of 
Mathematics, one who bad thus to do the work for twm When 
Gooroodass left, the vacancy was filled up by Prof Gaunshankcr De 
who occupied the chair foi’ a little more than 40 years 

Gooroodass had completed his lectures in law when studying 
for B A , according to custom. He decided to appear m the B.L. 
Examination in 1866 Before the examination he began to keep 
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late hours at night, and to read for his examination with the help of a 
light placed inside the mosquito curtain But to guard against a pos- 
sible risk of catching file, his mother ruled that the light must be kept 
outside. She was rather nervous about it and would now and then 
warn him against the possibility of falling ill on Account of the seveie 
strain. His competitor for the gold medal for standing first in 
the examination was his colleague in tfie college,' Nilambar Mookerji, 
and somebody humorously advised him to see that he did not miss 
the medal At this suggestion she hared \ip and asked him, “ What 
do you want Do you want all the good things of the woild 
So much gieed cannot be good If you fall ill, what about your 
stiain and gold medal and yoiu examination ’ I tell you frankly, 
if Nilambar gets the medal this time, I shall be happy Why should 
he not get it 01100 “^ Do youi duty with a clear conscience — do not 
seek to com-pebe in a spirit of jealousy or iivaliy — God will make 
suitable return” The woids of Sonamani piodueed as usual a 
satisfactory result , Gooroodass ceased to keep up at night, but 
all the same, he gained the gold medal On this as on all othei 
occasions the advice of the mothei proved beneficial foi the son 
and opened his eyes to the bettei waj^s of life 

In 1866 Gooroodass secured an appointment at Berhamjiore 
College, after some oxiposition from his mother who was eventually 
persuaded to give her consent There was a vacancy due to the 
death of the then incumbent, and only when she w'^as told that 
Gooroodass’ s appointment would mean no disU’ess to the relatives 
of the deceased and that the household deity would suffer fiom 
no neghgence or lack of attention that she agreed to the proposal 
Gooroodass was a successful teacher of Law , his hours were between' 
9 and 10 m the morning Stephen’s Commentmies ontlieLaivs of 
England was a prescribed text, it was a costly book, and he dictated 
a summary to the class which greatly relieved the poorer students 
C H Campbell, then the Commissioner of Murshidabad division, 
accompanied by his friend Bev Long, the translator of Nil Dm pun, 
once attended his lecture , his admiration for the successful teacher 
IS contained in the official records In the courts, Gooroodass was 
in good hands Matilal Bandyopadhyay, a senior pleader, treated 
him generously, and when the junior pleader had on one occasion 
looked up a precedent in Muhammadan Law, which was then 
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unknown to Matilal, the semor lawyer remarked : “ It is your 

discovery, therefore you must argue the case.” Apart from such 
ennobling contacts, he cultivated the genial society of biilhant 
writers and thinkers, including Bankimchandra and Rashbihari 
who weie then both at Bci’hampore. It was heie that he vnote his 
Abused India Vindicated and read it to the Grant Hall Club In 
1868 he came to Calcutta for 2 weeks to apjieai at the PER Exa- 
mmation ; he had formidable rivals, Kahchaian Banurji who fell 
ill during the examination and could not sit to the last, and Asutosh 
Mookerjee who got the studenlshi]) Gooroodass resolved never 
t'o study agam for examination purpose and in a spiiit of com- 
petition 

In 1872 Gooroodass, unable anv more to resist his mother’s 
pressure, returned to Calcutta and joined the High Court In 1877 
he took his degice of Doctor of Laws, and m 1878. pist one year 
later, was ajipomted Tagoie Law Lecturer on the Hindu Law of 
Marriage and Stiidhana His lectures passed through moic than 
one edition and the contents weie fairly equally divided between 
‘ marriage ’ and ‘ stridhana ’ These lectures were not only men- 
tioned on all subsequent occasions by the High Court and the 
Privy Council as an authoritative treatise on Hindu Law, but also 
referred to m the same strain in the Encvclopaedia Britanmca b3’' Sii 
W Markby in his article on Hindu Law In 1879 he was appointed 
Fellow of the Calcutta University and m 1887 he was nominated 
a member of the Bengal Legislative Council On April 9, 1886, 
he attended a meeting of the Bengal National League which had 
been forrped on 5th March, 1886, to piomote by all constitutional 
means the introduction of a lejiresentive element into the Govern- 
ment of the country, “ m view of the serious political disabilities 
under which the entire population of this country now labours, 
and the apparent hopelessness of obtaimng the remova.1 of these oi 
the redress of the numerous grievances under which the population 
suffers ” In 1888 he was selected for appointment on the Bench, 
by vntue of his abihties no less than the sterling honesty of character, 
on the recommendation of the then Chief Justice Sir Comer Petheran 
In spite of his watchfulness to the duties and resjoonsibihties of 
the new situation, he r^tamed his interest in student hfe and in the 
cause of education so much so that he was appointed Vice-Chancellor 
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of the University on 2nd January, 1890, an office thrust upon him 

bv the letirement of the then incumbent, the Chief Justice. 
%/ 

He was the first graduate of the University to hold this 
position and the appointment itself was a tribute to the 
University of Calcutta As a matter of fact, appointing an 
Indian Vice-Chancelloi to an Indian University itself was 
an expeiiment, and that this first experiment would piOAm 
successful was a foregone conclusion in his case, because 
Gooroodass had been helping for sometime Sii Comei, his Chief, 
m his duties as Vice-Chancellor His appointment was thus some- 
what of a national vindication, and was acclaimed as such by the 
papcis of the day 

As a Vice-Chancellor he had tune to address the giaduates 
of the University on three occasions, and Ins characteristic tone 
appears in all Even now his advice and suggestions liave tlicir 
value His advice to them was to this effect “ Be thorough, 
be restrained , be contented with your position in life, cheeifulty 
bearing its reverses, and turn "your education to useful account ” 
On the second occasion he exhorted the graduates to mciease the 
stock of the world’s knowledge, to guide jiiogressive thought so as to 
enrich the v/orld, and be fully aware of the limitation of their pov'er 
In these addi esses he criticised the omission of moral education 
in the Uinveisity curiicula The well-known and easily recognised 
truths of moiahty should be set forth and the teacher should use 
as httle foice and exercise as little fear as possible, and he juridically 
analysed the reasons of cramming If the syllabus itself is heav}'', 
examination pajiers are inordinately long and questions ^ aie dis- 
propoitionately difficult, or if a premium is put on memorv affine, 
ciammmg is m a manner foiced on the student The use of English 
as the medium of instruction and examination, he saw cleaily, added 
to the difficulty “ The standaid of an examination is really 
raised not so much by requiimg a moie extensive but supeificial 
leadmg as by insisting on a deepei culture and a moie thoiough 
appreciation of what is lead Knowledge forced into the mind 
under high pressuie only inflates the mind with conceit, without 
pioducmg any healthy expansion of ideas , it strains and enervates 
instead of exercising and invigoiating the ^nental powers ” The 
warning is still much needed It is lemarkable that in these days. 
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the last decade of the 19th century, Gooroodass, while not mimmismg 
the effect of hheral education, fully and clearty reahsed that for 
the material prosperity of the country it was necessary to have 
techmcal education, to mstitute alternative courses for the 
Entrance Examination in which there might be provision for 
givmg practical education, or conferring maijks of distmction 
on deserving persons educated ui such institutions. 

There is a draft in his ovm hand, dated 11th March, 1901, in 
reply to an invitation aslmig him to join in a memorial to be sub- 
mitted to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta over 
some measures of reform regardmg examinations More specifically? 
the memorial comxolamed that the mere passmg of examinations 
had become the end and aim of education, and that exammations 
were so orgamsed as to set an actual premium upon the worst 
possible forms of crammmg For this the “ unxirofessional and 
non-expert character of the Govermng Body of the University ” 
was to blame, and the constitution of the Umversity had to be 
amended. The evils were no doubt there, but would the suggested 
remedy serve any purpose Only the few pursue knowledge under 
difficulties ; for the rest of mankind such a pursuit is jiossible 
only under favourable environments. It is but natural that our 
students should set a premium on their pass. Justice Banerjee thought 
that there were only two ways of remedying the evil — (1) esta- 
blishment of fellowships which might be granted to well-quahfied 
graduates on suitable conditions, as may leave them time to pursue 
Imowledge for its own sake , and (2) the improvement of the teachmg 
stafi" of our schools and colleges by the appointment of men of the 
highest attamments who by their example as weU as their precejit 
could inspire their pupils with an enthusiastic love of Imowledge 
Funds had to be raised on that issue He thought changes of the 
constitution contemplated m the memorial would lead nowhere, 
nor was it necessary m his opimon, because the Senate would not 
spoil any measure of purely educational reform nor would the 
Syndicate be stony hard agamst the introduction of a larger repre- 
sentation of educational experts The draft ends with an observation 
worth reproducing here “ Before concludmg I wish to say a word 
about a pomt ' which is sometimes lost sight of Without seelong 
for one moment to justify any undue admixture of the nr i 

2— 1524B. 
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©lenienti in the govGrnniGnt of R XJnivcrsify, I think it hut fan to 
point out that whilst the work of teaching should be entrusted 
exclusively to experts, the work of directing and testing the teaching 
of a vast province with its diversity of interests can be well perform- 
ed only by an agency which combines the depth of erudition of the 
speciahst with the bieadth of view of the general scholar and ex- 
perienced man of the world.” 

His work in the Indian Universities Commission in 1902 was 
not inconsiderable. Ramananda Chatteriec, then Piincipal, 
Kayastha Pathshala, Allahabad, remembered how he was watchful 
and active during the Commission’s visit to that institution, and 
looked into the dail}?- working and even studied the notes, correcting 
errors and suggesting improvement, Avhile the other members of 
the Commission might have felt bored The recommendations 
of the Commission were important m various aspects , among 
other things, it recommended a whole-time Registrar for the fiist 
time, the registration of graduates, re-forming the Senate and 
Syndicate, and defimng the status of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal as the Rector and that of the Director of Pubhc Instruction 
as the Vice-Chairman of the Syndicate in relation to the Calcutta 
University To the Report Sir Gooroodass added a note of Dissent 
It stands out as an important document even today ; he 
-stood for the independence of the PeUows of the Universit}^ and 
recommended that aU Fellows should hold office for life , he stood 
for a just and equitable constitution of the Senate where the edu- 
catiomsts as well as the spokesmen on behalf of the Government and 
the public should be, so far as possible, equally represented, no bar 
being placed against Indians on the ground that the Umversitj^ 
was a western institution in its origin and Indians would 
not understand its working He stood up also against 
the principle adopted by the Commission, of excluding students 
from Umversity education by a fee hmit, and of putting difficulties 
in the way of students getting free transfers except when such 
transfer was detrimental to disciphne. His points of difference 
have been summarised m the concluding paragraph of his note 
where he has shown how he has viewed education from an angle 
different fiom that of his colleagues “ My learned colleagues have 
aimed exclusively at raising the standard of University education and 
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college discipline, and some of the measuies of reform tliej^ have 
advocated for the attainment of that exclusive oljject, naturally 
enough, tend to place education under the control of Government 
and small bodies of experts and to reduce the control of what is 
Imovm as the popular element, to repress imperfect^ equipped 
colleges and schools, to deter students of aveiage abiht}^ and humble 
means from the puisuit of knowledge and, m short, to sacrifice 
surface m order to secuie height Wliile jueldmg to none ui my 
appreciation of the necessit}^ for laismg the standard of education 
and discipline, I have ventured to think that the solution arrived 
at IS only a partial solution of the pioblem, and that we should 
aim not onlj?' at raismg the height, but also at broadening the base 
of oui educational fabric ” 

Gooroodass’s aiipomtmcnt to the Commission was not an un- 
important occurrence It came m for special mention m a spirit 
of congratulation m Surendranath Banerjee’s Presidential speech at 
the open session of the Indian National Congiess at Ahmedabad 
m 1902 and, when the note of dissent was imbhshed along vutli 
the Repoit, Gooroodass was strongly supported on press and plat- 
form by able writers and speakers The Indian M ii ? o? observed : 
“Dr Banerjee is a man of the people, has risen from the ranks, edu- 
cation and character have made him what he is, he has no personal 
hkes or dishkes, he has no irons of his own to gimid m this particular 
matter, he has ever shrunk from any attempt to give offence to 
anybody, he holds singularly moderate views The pubhely 
expressed views of such a man, then, are of the gieatest weight and 
value, and entitled to the closest and most res^Dectful consideration 

.the note of Dissent, written by Mr Justice Banerjee, is entitled 
to greater attention than the Report of the Commission.” At 
an immense gathermg m the Town HaU, Calcutta, Devaprasad 
Sarvadhicary, rismg to move a resolution supporting the note of 
Dissent, paid^a high tribute and declared that if the report and 
Dissent could by any chance be laid before an unbiased jury of 
English educational experts, Mr Justice Banerjee’s Dissent would 
leceive much more vigorous support than could be expected here 

. The dissent was a masterly and j)owerful iiresentment and enun- 
ciation of the popular, and therefore the right, view of the problems 
at issue and its author had earned sincere and lastmg gratitude. - 
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About a ycai and half after thi‘>. Di diistiee Banr tjee derided 
to letire from 'the High Court llis deciMon not »lue lo an\ 
oTonnds of ill-Iicalth, bnt from a feeliiie lh;il lie li.id b( f*n theie 

t5 

Ions enoimh Ho tendeied Ins lesignation. lie said, hecanse linMiig 
served as a Judge for fUteen yoais, li(‘ tliouudit it vas hiiih time 
for Inm to leaAC so tliat some one else miLdit ( onu* and take Ins 
place Tins ivas a memo7abk‘ sb'p in Ins life, something like the 
h[mapiasihaoii\\Q Hindus — a voluntais vitluhaval iioin tho mateiiai 
affau’S of life — and one of the nevspnpeis of the da\ thus eom- 
mented on the occasion . “ H is not ill health or ag( oi (ompuKion 
that has led to i\]i Baneijcc's ictncment from the High Comt. 
It IS the consciousness of the ieehng that he must d( vote Ins last 
years to Ins countn's good untiammelled In the shaekks of 
office that has made this grand Hindu gentleman a man of 
freedom ” ^ 

In June of the same year, 190t, ho vas knighted , congiatula- 
tions poured in fiom all sections, IJis Hxfellciie\ the \hceroy lieing 
among the fiist. He received them pohtcU, and is rejioTled to have 
said to the vTiter of his biogiaphy in Bengali, “ what gladness should 
I feel at this kmghthood, the title of 8n or Ohhar (of no eonscqucnce) 
This I count my good luck, if my counti ymen lejoico at it 3 feel 
this title IS a matter of no consequence — chlicn basin " 2 

From this time on he vas bus}" thinking and viiting and lielping 
to orgamse education. It was a mattci of absorbing inteiest for 
him, not merely a good scholar, but also thoioughly honest in 
whatever business he undertook in life, he had, as Vice-Chancellor 
of the Umveisity of Calcutta and on account of his connection 
with educational institutions, developed what vas his original 
mterest mto something hke a sj^stem. We find this in the vaiious 
tracts and books matten by him on the subject which require 
careful perusal by our educationists. It will be found that he has 
stiU somethuig to offer us 

The Siksha was written 111 1907 Education had been one 
of the mam objects of his study. It is divided into six chapters 
which cover the outhnes of the discussion- the aim of education, 

^ The Indian Mirror, dated tlie 4th Februaiy, 1904 

2 The Bengali word clihar means ‘ of no consequence ’ and comes very near m corrupt 
Bengali pronunciation to ‘ Sir ’ 
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the nature of the learner, the signs of the teacher, cuniculum, 
materials and method— aU m the com’se of 59 images 

J'iian 0 Raima was penned 'in 1910 Only one chapter, the 
6th, m Part I is directly concerned with education It is a plulo- 
sopliical hook and examines, though briefly, the nature of know- 
ledge that we may have and the springs of action m the various 
fields. Acharyya Krishnakamal Bhattachaij’-ya declared that the 
book Jnan 0 Karma would occupy for the present the first and 
foremost place m the Bengah language, as it contained profound 
thoughts well expressed, and notlung hke it had been written before 
m the language. Professor P K Ray, an erudite scholar in logic 
and philosophy, declared it would occu^Dy the same joosition m 
Bengah as Locke’s Essay on the Human Undei standivg did m Enghsh 
Immediate aj)preciation came also from Rabmdranath Tagore and 
Hnendranath Datta 

Towards the end of the book the wider discusses the reform 
measm’es winch people want to mtroduce to Hindu Society He 
IS agamst animal saciifice, against any legal measure piohibitmg 
early marriage, say from 13 for women iqi to 18, specially for 
women, which is after all a matter for social practice, against re- 
marriage for widows who can hve up to the high ideals of Huidii 
widowhood The book ends ivith an exhortation to strive after the 
ideal of selflessness in hfe’s ways. Rehgious education, being 
the education both m this world and the next, is more comprehen- 
sive and therefore superior to other kinds of education 

A Few Thoughts on Education (pp 343H-xx) was written 
in 1904. It purported to be a few suggestions relating to educational 
reform (comprehensive m its scope — physical, intellectual, moral and 
rehgious) according to the different periods m hfe, mfancy (the first 
five years), boyhood (from the 6th to the 15th year) and youth, 
followed by general observations on professional, technical and 
national education. It may be observed m passmg that he thought 
of Geometry as a subject to be included m the course of studies even 
of mfaiits who might be conveniently taught the notions of space — 
eg., infant Arithmetic may be followed by infant Geometry 
by the notions of u'p and down, hefoie and behind, light and 
left, of stmight line and cmve, of simple figures, such as square 
and eii cle, and of simple sohds, such as cube and sphei e, being 
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gradual]} called foilli by .siiil.il)le illustrations.” (p 12, 2nd 
edition ) 

The Educalinn J*)ohlrm in Iiuhn ^\as juiblishcd in lbl4 '’Pile 
immediate piiijio.se -was to oHcr siiRRcstions on cfliK.it lonal icfoini 
which was then engaging the attention of tin" rJoveinmf'iit and 
the jiubhc It does not lejicat the ideas adumbiated in 31)01, 
but IS, fiom the veiy natiiie ot the oeiasion, inoK* eoiieeined with 
piactieal measures in (oiineetion Mitli edmation 

In the eaily ycais ot tlie Benaies Hindu lhii\(usif} when a 
Hindu Umveisity iSocietv was foimed to pioniote th(‘ ojienim^ of 
the Uiuversity, Bn Gooroodass Baneijee's lielj) was ( oiisidenible 
in giudance and advice in sudi mattei-, .is the lenul.itioiis, etc 
His active interest in tiie studmit'^ exeni^es and tiie ‘ JVicts' 
Meet ’ in the Eden Hindu Hostel both in 181)0 whmi it tii-^t starterl 
and in 1908 when it had to be lesuseitated w .i^ giatetull} acknow- 
ledged by the student lesidcnts of the hostel H(’ himselt caiefully 
examined the poetic efforts and helped to adjiuhgc the jinzc 

He w^as actively associated ivith the Bangi}a Bahitia 3^lllshad 
smee its inception in 1894 and wsas the membei of a .Sub-Ooni- 
mittee of five (Pvabmdianath wais anothei) to iccommcnd and 
imtiate steps foi mtioducmg Bengah into the Umveisity cairiiculum 
Gooroodass collected lejiresentative public opinion and the >Sub- 
Oommittce proposed to the Syndicate of the Calcutta Umveisity 
that an essay m Bengah might be set along with the paper m Sans- 
krit for the F A and B A Examinations, w4iich the University 
accepted but with the pioviso that it 'would be simply an optional 
paper, and the marks would not naturally be added ipi in estimating 
the results The records of the Paiishad show'- that Gooroodass 
was also actively associated with its Paribhasa Committee for 
preparing techmeal terms for use in Geography 

The partition of Bengal seems to have throivn him out of his 
usual aloofness from all talks of politics and pohtical activity. 
He came forward to denounce it m no uncertain terms With 
regard to taking part in politics he later on m 1917 had thus stated 
his position “ Though I was a membei of several Pohtical Associa- 
tions when practising as a Valal m the High Court, I gave up all 
coimection with pohtics since I accepted bfhee as a Judge of that 
Court; and though I have retired from that ofhee smee 1904, as I 
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have retoed on pension I have tried hard to observe the same 
judicial aloofness from politics as I did when in office I no doubt 
take a keen uiterest m the political advancement of my country, 
but it IS the interest of a citizen and not that of a pohtical reformer.” 
On the exceiitional occasion noted above, when the foundation 
stone of the Fedeiation Hall was laid on 16th October, 1905, tlie 
date on which the jiartition of Bengal took effect, and to comme- 
morate the umty which the partition no doubt wanted to break, 
it was Sir Gooroodass who proposed Anandamohan Bose to the 
chair 111 an eloquent speech in Bengah and in doing so, strongly 
condemned the partition. Sir Sm’endianath, in his autobiography, 
thus observed “ The appearance of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee on 
the platform of a political meetmg and m the role of a speaker was 
a fact so sigmficant that it should have opened the eyes of the 
authorities to the deep feehng that laj^ behind the anti- partition 
movement A judge has no pohtics Accorchng to Sir Gooroodass, 
an ex-judge should have none We may or may not accept this 
view Some of the most distmguished of Indian judges have been 
of a different opimon and after their retirement from tlie Bench 
have not hesitated to take their share m the pohtical movements 
of the day , but that was not Sir Gooroodass’ opnuon ; and he 
stuck to it, with that quiet determination which pre-eminently 
distmguished the man On this occasion he was j)ossibly overborne 
by the aU-iiervadmg mfluence of an irresistible public feehng, which 
swept over our hearts and our homes, and cajitured the minds of 
young and old, rich and poor, men and women ahke ” (A Nation 
in Making, p 815 ) 

But if he was opposed on jirmciple to an ex- judge talang part 
in pohtics, he threw himself heart and soul into the business of 
the National Council of Education and helped to steer it clear of 
all extraneous considerations towards an educational goal 

When the National Council ©f Education was about to be 
started and Hirendranath Datta and other enthusiasts met m CoUege 
Square to hold a public meetmg for the purpose, it was Sir Gooroo- 
dass who sought Hirendranath out, and while fully agreeing that a 
national system of education was the need of the hour, he at the same 
time claimed that the new scheme should be kept above all pohtical 
programmes and it should not owe its existence to any desire to 
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oppose the system of education then m existence. Hirendranath 
and his associates yielded to lum in this matter, and when 
next they wanted him to take a hand in the organization, 
Sir Gooroodass did so He was associated with it from the 
first meeting of the Education Confeience lield in Novemhci, 1905, 
and though he himself declined the honoiii of the Pi esidenlshiji 
of the National Council of Education, which was at his request 
filled up by Sir Rashbehary Ghose, he devoted considerable time 
to make it woik smoothly and on useful lines At the inaugural 
meeting of the Council on 15th August, 1906, held at the Town 
Hall under the piesidency of Sii Rashbehaiy Ghose, it was he who 
spoke on the aims and iilan of work. In that speech we can easily 
infei how much of the ideal, as stated theic, was derived fi’om his own 
ideas on education “ While feeling convinced that there are 
defects m the existing system of education and seelmig to avoid 
them, we do not ignore the benefits received from it , and the 
education to be imparted by the National Council of Education is 
intended to stand a^pait from, but not in op^iosition to, the existing 
system.” No unhealthy competition, no antagonism to other 
mstitutions was allowed to govern the pohey of the new orgamza- 
tion The medium of mstiuction would be the mother tongue j 
Bengah and Urdu were to be selected from the many vernaculars, 
and this would lighten the burden of the young student and prevent 
wastage of time to the extent of 2 years We camiot expect, he said, 
amy revival of learnmg here until education is imparted not merely 
m its primary stage, but in the higher stages as well, thiough the 
medium of the vernaculars Even in these early years of the century 
and in diaftmg that statement he foresaw the need of training oiu* 
teachers, and his remaiks may w^ell be quoted here. “ One gi eat draw- 
back m the progiess of education is the want of competent trained 
teacheis It is not every one who Imows a subject that can teach 
it propeily Knowledge of the ^subject to be taught is no doubt 
a necessary qualification m a teachei , but it is not a sufficient 
quahfication A teacher must possess many other qualifications 
of a Ingli order, mtellectual as well as moral. And the trannng 
of a body of competent teachers must be a necessary prehminary 
to the wmrk of education Teaching is an art and a difficult art , 
and the art is based upon recondite principles of the science of 
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mind Every teacher must learn Ins art and know at least as much 
of mental science as concerns his art And if the trained scliool- 
masler is abroad the spread of education will receive a powerful 
impetus " If we try to form an idea of Sir Gooroodass tlie edii- 
catiomst. we sliould remember these words. Sucli trained teachers 
would also open up a new vocational avenue, an avenue which was 
just then looming on the horizon. His educational views were com- 
preliensive. liberal and practical, and he did not grudge any efforts 
in the cause of the National Council of Education It was largely on 
his account that Sir Raslibcliary Ghose, after seeing the worlang of 
the Council for a few years, helped it with a magiuticent donation. 

A few years before the closing of his earthly career Sir Gooroo- 
dass had yet to plav some remarkable part m the public life of the 
country. We ma}’’ mention the fact of his moving a resolution on the 
5th July, 1913. at a meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta Umversity, 
protesting against the action of His Excellency the Governor-General- 
in-Councii m refu'^ing to sanction the ajipointmcnt of 3 Icctuiers 
because, it was held, it was not “ desirable to apjiomt as Umversitj’ 
lecturers men who have iccently taken a prominent part m political 
movements " This action or. properly speaking, mtcrfcicnco, meant 
a new jiohcy, and the gentlemen concerned were ‘ Mr. Easiil, 
Dr Abdulla Suhrawardj^ and Mr Jayswal ’ Dr Rashbehaiy 

Ghose had moved a resolution to record that the mteifcrencc was 
not warranted, the Goveinor-Geneial-m-Council having had no 
jurisdiction m the matter The icsolution was earned by 
an overwhelming majority, only eight members voting against it. 
A jiaragiaph from Sir Gooroodass will be worth quoting here 
because it involves an importantr educational principle 

“ With all ray predilection as an old retned orthodox Brahmin 
for the purcl^^ contemplative life of the hermit I cannot endoise 
the view that we should tram our young men to be pure contem- 
plative creatures fit only for the forest. We want to tiain them 
to be active men and useful citizens, qualified to take part m the 
^ world of action outside the University walls. Then again that 
will be an mane purity of atraospheie which has to be secured 
by sedulously shutting out learned men who have taken an active 
and honourable part m wholesome movements for furthering xiro- 
gress. An atmosphere so purified will have nothing invigorating, 
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nothing stimulating, nothing insinnng in it, and may liarhoiir, as 
all stagnant thmgs are apt to do, germs of mischief” 

The ] 3 assage recalls to our mind j\'Iilton’s memorable utterance 
agamst “ cloistered virtue ” and should coivect the impression 
formed m the minds of some “ progiessive ” peojdc according 
to whom Sir Gooroodass, or anybody else who spoke on tlie excel- 
lence of restriction or control, must be dubbed as going countei 
to progress. “ Should students or teachers take jiart m x^olitics’” 
found heie a well- considered lejily m wliicli the nobility of his mind 
was not warped by any mistaken idea of unnecessaiy and swccinng 
general prohibition. 

He gave evidence before the Sadler Commission (1917-18), 
both wiitten and oral, and his observations, coveiing a wide field, 
are still worth perusal. Thej^ aie always jiractical and at the same 
time governed by hberal j)rmcix)lcs Four of them maj^ well be 
considered here First, regarding the leaching of English . he 
was strongly ojixiosed to the study of hteiatuie without giammai, 
or the study of the language ajiart from that of the literature, and 
also disa]pproved of too many books He recalled the jirose and 
jioetical readers com^iiled under the sujiervision of Bethune and 
pubhshed by the School Book Society as an excellent gi’aduatcd 
series, and recommended th(?^study of such portions of English 
hterature as are of cosmopolitan interest. English Giammai, he held, 
should be regulaily taught, and not left to bo picked up from meiely 
cojiious reading. “ The encouragmg of a 'wrong method of teaching 
Enghsh up to the Matriculation stage, that is, the method which 
seeks to make boys learn Enghsh by copious, and therefore neces- 
sarily superficial, reading of a large number of books,” in xireference 
to the method of thorough and careful reading of a few selected 
text-books on hterature, with a text-book on grammar, this he 
condemned as a great defect, and he observed Cojiious 
rapid reading may help to make one a ready -writer and speaker 
in his vernacular, but not in a difficult foreign language, which 
can be learnt correctly only by close and thorough reading of a few 
well-chosen books and a text-book on grammar at the early stages 
of the student’s progress Secondly, he was for abohshmg al- 
together, or substantially reduemg, the percentage of compulsory 
attendance for students at their collegiate lectures. Thirdly, 
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again and agam he pleaded that the Hindu system of medicine 
should be taught m our medical colleges and recogmsed by the 
Umversity. “ The Bhndu system of medicme, with all its errors 
in its theories, is a valuable depository of remedial agents which 
have effected cures and stood the test of time for centuries And 
such a system is weU worthy of study.” Agam, “ though according 
to some it IS wrong as a S37'stem, it being based upon unproved 
theories, yet it has discovered remeches which have been effecting 
cures, and have stood the test of experience for centuries, and the 
active prmciples and modes of action of those lemedies lequire 
investigation accordmg to modern scientific methods , and the 
study of that sj^^stem should be encouraged m the University ” 
Fourthly, he had by this time lost some of his faith m the “ trained 
teacher ” , obviously so, because the traiimig given was not good. 
“ The trained teacher is apt to become mechamcal , mteUigence and 
natural love of teachmg are of greater importance than traunng. 
Improvements should be made in the methods of traunng teachers 
so that tliQ-y should not become mechamcal.” 

The taper of his hfe was fast going out. He had kept himself 
busy to the end, though he had retired fiom the Bench and the 
Bar long ago His evidence before the Commission ]ust now 
referred to shows that his intellect lemamed active and alert ; 
he agreed to be the Dean of the Faculty of Law m the Calcutta 
University and, as* usual with him, worked at it with devotion. 
He set a paper for the M L Examination. In October, 1918, he 
was attacked with dysentery, a disease from wliich he began to suffer 
now and then His health deteriorated and he msisted on 
makmg a will. Ten. days before the end came he was, according 
to his earnest desire, brought down to his Baghbazar house on the 
side of the Ganges, and there, after feelmg reheved at the gentle 
breeze of the sacied river and mostly hvmg upon its water, immersed 
111 holy thoughts, he spent the last few days of his hfe He enjomed 
that on the dajr of Ins Sradh a particular branch of the hel tree m 
the garden adjommg his house was to be used for the hnshahashtlia^ 
the flower garden was not to be spoilt in any waj^ in makmg arrange- 
ments for welcommg the guests, etc He wished also that at the 
time of Ins death onty a few relatives and his spiritual adviser might 
be allowed to stay m the room and that there should be no ciowd 
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of mourners in their cars following tlic dead bod}^ on to tlie bank 
of the Ganges, to show resiDect to the dead accoiding to tlic modern 
custom In particular, he wanted that Pandit Kiislmakamal 
Bhattacharyya who had been once his tcaclier might on tlic ^^oadh 
daj^ read out the Nacliilceta Upalchyaii from the Kaiha TJpiambliad. 
About 10 hours before his death a lettei fiom the Syndicate con- 
vejung then concern and also a message of hope for Ins eventual 
lecovery was read out to liim and he at once dictated a suitable 
reply to the bearer of the letter, Di Sureslipiasad Saibadlncaii, 
who had been deputed b}^ the S^uidicatc for tlic jmijiosc, and he also 
signed the cheque depositing foi the last time tlic amount of his 
monthly pension at his bank He expned on 2iid December. 
1918. 

He died ui harness A life devoted to a high ideal, the woiship 
of God and the service of Ins fellov -beings, a tiiic hiiimlity of spiiit 
combined with a raie mdexiendence of mind, mindful of details 
but never missing the whole, Sir Gooioodass was a beacon light 
to his countrymen, specially to the Hindus The nearness to the 
Ganges, the recitals from the Giia, the comjianj’- of friends and 
relatives as the flame of his life was going out, the consciousness of 
hfe which remamed with him till the vei}^ end, and using iqi every * 
moment of that consciousness in thoughts of dut}?' and of the higher 
self — all these had made his death truly remaikable, but let us 
remember, not more remarkable than his hfe It was the hfe of 
a Hindu who imbibed the best traditions of an ancient race and 
preserved them m his conduct , it was the hfe of a Brahmin to 
whom sobriety and restraint were not colouiless words, but whose 
actions and thoughts were all disciplined by them , it was, above 
all, a hfe dedicated to the service of his fellow-beings, service rendered 
no less by the hvmg example of his own hfe than through thoughts 
and writings on education May his countrymen be worthy of it, 
and may they lemember him, and m that remembrance endeavour 
to justify then claims on the service rendered by the illustrious 
dead ' 
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:> I "Tt^fFFlr^f 5SWt^ *t7t3T’i;^ V5t^ 1%^ I (ilW^T '^^R?t‘l^ 

rinn feiH I ‘ ^ ’ f%f^^ C5h ^<=N ^4 (<r=^iit 

(Tlt^ TT%^ ^T%r^ ’H'Ro^sn^C'^'l 'm, v5t^ C-<;Rl<l1 I '53<v'il^| 

<f>. ef^ 

cull ^ ^SfTT^ (TTt^Tt^l (Tfft 

4%r5FT, “ 4^ ^ t^ ‘ T ’ ^ ^im, ^^I'^rlr^'G 

^ <i5^° 1^5 1% ^11 ” ^4^ c^\ trt^ Tprufi -o^t^ ^%i 

e^ Ov ~ 

‘ ^ ’ 1%%^ ’Itfef, ^itcsFT XaT^Tt^T *tlti:^ I fepf 

^MtvaM (71, Tf^44i ^ ’2:r^lj^>liJ| 'G -^^*<13- 

■51^ 1 

^ I Oriental Semmaryro ^4®(7i7T, 

TtiTFT^f^ ^^ttr^Ff ^r«l^ cq^ ^tc*/ fs (Cncle), 

fuq^'^s?, ^PRt5 ra^sr £pofe ^fTtf^^ llJiS' ^4% ■'4*’l^''1i'C‘^ f^>li‘f <Ff^tf^('=1*l I 

(7IW ^1^ ^q-(Tf^ ifl^^’llTit^ (75t^f ^1 

cftf5f^ ff^-t%vT{^ fe x5tf^ T?i^lT%r I ^^tl75 W ^ ^tTTK tw 

^ ^ ff 

C^tvStC^ ^ ^tcv5 ^’Tlo I (TTt^rt^^f (Tifl ^1 

v5tf%T7a ^flRtC^ 1 C^ qt^ jpfITT ^ 

^m ' pTI t . ' ^ 4iR:5FT, “ ^ ^ (TFT, 

^ ?” 'SFRI TplC'l'l, ” ^2:rtW vo^ 1%^'^ 'i'RjUl , (ai^l 'olR<l1 (TfRlTa^ 

^ 9 lt4t (Taf^t^ (TTSf R?n^ C^'^1 ^Tli^ 1%^^ ^ (TtR 1 

^ ^ v£]5}i^ if^ ^'G, ^ ^ ^ fe) ^ l’' 

C#s 

<£)? ^9ti \<sfvpn '^WtR 4^^, “ ^ , (TatRi^^ qfeil 
wnP\ ^ ^ i” 

W^ 4%T7TR, “ Iffl^r^^l^Tt^l!;^ '^c\p\ ^rf%7ii (7IR 

1%°^ (TTtT/a^ ii»<n C<t=i*l^ '^I'ljR R1 — ifl^° C^aT^lT^ (7M ^^'^TtTTF 

^ctk vat^W ’JRl l” 9\'W[ 

<£lt 2r'fl^ >IWf<i' ^rRf<tR7Tt^T I 

o 1 'QWk 7[^ M.A ‘^fl’^ ■RR<i,<Fr(R^ w^ 

R<nt‘5^^ ^'g 4 Hl(,ii(.‘q<i‘ i ^k%TRR, 

Rm-kwi” 'Q^Rk k^ito tR c^tc^R cgk# ^f% 

^R‘c'^^1, 

“ If, where” the inles not far enough extend, 

(Since rules were made but to promote their end), 

Some lucky license answer to the full 
The intent proposed, that hcense is a rule.” 
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C7T ^FTT) “^T^i I ‘if- M tr;i'. ••int-'' '"it'.n i~ , 

Ml I CT-tt-Mpt cii ci^. -rv' i” 

c^ «*- 

T-llM Rp.~l P.T "ifs: 'rlM'''"! *rJ M'P^v i 

(TTfet-JiTTO T^M '^MlTtcoS T^'nf'lM rtr^FT GRc"! i 

a 1 '<yT^ CrrrV 15 M M-r?''! R rlMlTl Vp RTCi ! i^I 

TTMM I ^tpHI Pi^vjf^ ‘-‘IMTImM IV'lIpr MIIms ^M'P'-T^Utr 

^ 1 T^lMl Tprr?j 7 T, ‘ rfpli MM M pr-in JPiiM 

(MR, Ml CMpf T%fM ^sT‘tts ^TM pTMM, ‘MriMl rvp; ^ pr: ^l-!-^ 

MiM'f CM, ^ ^tlM ^ MlCUM — Mt^jMl SMCM (MT'lM 1 Mp MMlM OtM CFT^ 

Ml ?fl1%C^, ^ MtlMl MtM'I'G CMpit-tM Ml 1 ’ ^iMTtMt I ^TCM 

??Mi MfMTMM, “ CaiJital Advocac^ (^smS mm'-'P! Tm ) i 

^ 1 '^SiMMtTMM MIJIm-AM CM, CMt'^ ’•'illM'Ml M'^MT ''(tnM 

M^fMCM, ^^tMTCMM MMI ^[t'^^ %<2M1 MtM 1 i%fM 'MM I"! FtMl Mt ^ilTir r-ftM^l >fTM 

MtMMt%:MM 1 l%tCMM 'MMT^TI CMMl l>tTMl^lM MM 4M~rM MT?^ MmPm ^r^lCMT 

MWIM^ M^ CMIMMFMI mImmIM Mt^MtM ^:rMI SMf%^ -ilM^ ^ (iOOs^ 

^tMM MIM 1 "fetM ^ MMM^MTM' MpTCMM CM, \5T^MM GrtMn~MtM "MM'! MCTM 

mImMIM Mit ^TIMn €tMtM ^ImPfS I MTM 'fefM MCRS 7M, ^ItMM CMtMM^M 

v5tM ^MM CMtM<3 ^mPrTM 1mM 1 IvijfM CM^ Mtfec^ M^M'M^ <iti3n MiMt^ MtiMM 1 ImMS 
'^MM MCM^M ?f<StCM M^CMM Ml 1 ^'^iM f^Pf M^MMMCMM MCMM7T Mf%CMM 

CM, til-CMMriM f%fM ^tMlM CMtMMfMl If?'! mImC^ 1 -TTMM M ^ ' MM MtMM ImM^ 

C^%2flM Mpi'CM'M CM, M7? ‘felM CMfM^JtM fM^lTTMM ’^TMT pM MtM 

MMMM, vsf^l iiSCM '^M^MIMMIMCm ^MtGs fMMW MMl MSMMM MM I li]^ Zft’fMl M2*M 

mIMCMM 1 'olMtGs '^M^MtM CMtMMrMtM ftO\ i^tMM iilM° MMMM^CMM CMtMMRtM 

^ jfiOOs ^tMM ’’fitUMM mim° ^MMT \5tMtM ftOO\ ^tMM ?|tf^ I 
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T%H •siq SH T%t^ w i c^ ^ 

ITT c^tt^ ^-ferstrr ^ o,ooo\ ^tTi ^%5 

^'fr ftOOs 1^1 (TT ’it^, ^t^'A ^^UTnPrZ I ffl-m tTj^rTtr^ 2Tffl^ ^ri^^lTFT 
GTlT^ ?:r5Tt^7M TFR ^ T5q I ^<fK‘'t (TTlTS^jJTT^ 

s M^wMn ^ caTfflr^ 

’-■Rl ?ft'^ ^,ft00^ l^tTl ^ 3Ff I T'T'Fn^ Rf^h 

TTRef ^?ir^ ^|ct tI^'TI l>f%rc5 ‘AtlAUA ^f%‘lfR rp?^ irTy 

o* < ' 

wtv i]-^ T^n i 

‘T 1 T%1^’tf% H'T5^ ^ 'll CjTtfm ^Rtrr TRRFT, ^EFT#f 

fiRtm “ csRItt ^tTh ft^i t%s: fr ^ f3R r, 

RR" ^fPT FT^T T%o frTT R , TT : C^nlA rrr^T FTl m ^ flT^ 

Os f* 

Rtffe CTIm CTR TTF oTFlR* «F| mjx Tf^rz ^C5 '^tPT I oRR RRt 

ofl (?F^T=T f^rsR :TR<r=iF '-IT ■^174 7 TfFf^I^ I ^l-R r^fT ^7 ’ITTR 
«• 

StItR 7 t.frpTl HfjR Tf%r3 r^TR R'ft^ ^ (RtWR rTtf f%7 Tf^ro I 

RiRT ?r5T ]%f T7I TfF^ 1 nURTfrn RTF 17771 2 7f%7 ^"47 

f7€7 77'72 R , FTZ 7% 2 RTti ^^t7|R7 f^f of^otR 'ifl‘4 71 “(FR, C77 
fSR C^SlTtR* 737-177 R7 'A A R^r^'Tl R7 ^7; R77l7 *771 07-17 27T7 777l7 1%17 71 
F7 1 ’ ^7717 frTT 37R7 t*lRHt7 7-f771 1%l77-t7 7l%R7 1 3Rl7 l7Pl7t77- 

3)TC^l7 TR, 'il3FStR7' CTRtR^ TtiTR TlR tIttIIfTcR, 31^17 77l77l7 — 

“ RtWr 77R Rt7t7 73^ ■7f%T31 RtrF, TtR Rl^irnr^ Tpjc^ f%t7^lf3R7 Tl^^f'lt^ 
777 tItTI 7t3 7i77tfF 3777tR Rtl7 TO^^VfR 7f%r3 ^tf7 C7. C7t7 fTm^Tt^TT C7l7 
77R vil-T^'^h tITiR; ’itR7 7t^ R, -IC7lt7R7^ #Fl7 RtTRTl >2077 7l^, 7i7t7t7 
0781 7X77 7l^, ^’fT-fFTRR 37-t73# i7Fl7 7X77 7t^ 71 CTlT^^iTTR RTTR tItTsTI 
T-fTTfeR I i717 CTtTRTl 7i%3 Rtf^lTl 77tfR5 i^7lOR, 13172 I7l?t7t77 3Tt'^1 tIttR 
TTRTItTI l^IXtlXR R, * ■7l'7l777t77R5l7Ft7^7i77trF7 l’ 717717 772J' '27 1 7 137 1 C'7 
2 ^f1^Rl377R Rt7l7 I^^R, R^fl 2 7tf%77 7Tl7 7-7 7^7l0^ l” 


7F777R7 l777'f 

Os 

t) 1 7777 ^ 777R"7 RtFR7 R<17t77 7t7 771717 7Rl TFRrF 77Rrl¥-77R7 
7R 3tFl7 3l7tl3l7^ F^l S77t7 ':)b^<b 78lRR 0^173X7 7X77^ 7t31 7X77 I 
R 77R vSIRF 33^ 77t^ f7'2 7777'^ 7"7RRT7 7777* 37n RotR'S 

TRlTFlft C7 '2 TtTfTFtTt Rl7 ?^7t#1 TtfRPoFT ^2 7f23 77713 7Tt777 7^X7 7^^ 
7tfFC3PT F[7rt77 1 fR 7 1 7^1%7l31 0*1131771X77 TTH ?J7 v| ‘iHR'l 0 t 7 3‘^77Rr 
7777X77 777-7t1WR7 C727l7 %77 I '3771(77 7t37 ^5fl7777 ^X??t7l7TX77 
71%5 (73717 7Fl‘lR7 170*7 71x^31 1^^ 1 

R 77R “ Stephen’s Commentaries on the Laws of England ” 
777 ^]37^ B L ^fl77 %T I 73077 777 7l77 tIttI 77T173 7737 ^77 
^7 77 7l%3 777 C^BTI 3777 37X77 "71 ('^7 ^7^7 777 ^F7 <^7^7117 7^1^|^ 
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^ % (7T, ^fi^Wr^PT tR'FtFt Mr C. A. 

Campbell {^m cut« R^TtFJ Tyr^m) ” 

Rev Mr Long w ^'fi otm Penal Code 
^Rus 1 tR^FtI^ ^®RRr|dv Rr-^tiif L-TFt? 7 i>f 

Rt'Fi ^'4riRi RrRi^ ^Rn Pl^tuR i 
'^wlPi^ ' 5 rF 5 FPivl''Fi 'StRlrnv ^ ^Ivt'-'t Tf1a vtrv 
R^^ VF G\ WVJ ’PFtVl^FT'^tTFr 'ii'K'lH ’^TT^ I ^fsi FiiVUPT ''ic^i*(, “ ^’IVFf 

\5tRiC‘RiR RfR vj^vtTo #i 4 ur ka'i ^^nvrRr Rrtu Rw RRfj 

VI i'* ' 5 swFt vsjRvi R^vtui ^‘■4 vi ~^~^\ vrw, ^fvi, orv 

vRtw ? ^vtR vR 'oRviV ^vRv-vffti fRRto ’itR 'oFn RYv oT'G'^Ft vRIrt 

<f <* 

vvlv wrtuH Rv^ vRus vt<T 1 '^il-itv '^1^2 
wiUFi <vt^lFr vRi ^pVT 'vtru, fjRIv V^vTg ifr" vRRus vi wfRo 
vtRv VI 1” v?Jvtv 'iiv^ ^'■^ivlrvi u^RFiTV^ tRlv ffR-^Iv ^ tprbi 


1 

vRRns v 5 : 5 rvtv '^wlvrv-VTFiv “ ^i, -o^trv 

'G ^vR wR w, vR^ *itRv R? 7 V vi, vrws ^rv 
VI 1” %R v*lv^ «niFFn v^w vlt, ^v' ^uw, “ vm, vR ^Pi-R<n ^"rvn 
VI wRv csflTV ^Wtv cvlWFn ’ittviv ^vi PvItv Rviv ^rvj-s^ 

vtt, vtR ^vlRn vR evG ^ 1” 

^ 1 wv v^Vv vRtvuiJ wtv-vtRrw vRs ifiv rsitwtv Vv5 rvtwvi 
vtcv 1 Gtiv^iilv Rsv Vu^ Rr-'Fi Rv Rv 1 wlv-vlRuiv Vrrv ?:f-^{v 

VtV R^UalV FT;R^t<(TtV GltWVl-VN^5V3 Vt'^RV^ FVf FVf tRvI CVpfVl (FTGVlV 

vtsfi epFtvTvtv^trv vrw cv, (vtvvvrlv vvtrw ^stwIusv RzfIv vutwi vR, (Gitvvvn 
RRtR ^otv w 1 vFvt^Gi '<stwtv c# wcv cvR?rv tR:w, ^v^ RR 

cvt¥wvi-v°^gV^ v^^qR ^ ^tu5 ^tIRi'o'm I (FFGvIv vtYR^r ^tvkv cvRvi 
Rf^Fn ww, “ R, '53V^ VtV, vtwiv R v^ ?” ^ ^rv %R vRifw, “ ^ cvRwi 
FIVIRfT WtV-VtRpI vR?W, \ijtvtv '^RVV ViVV ’ViTU 1 ” GfGVtV WFtV Rsv 

^#kw V5 wtv-vtRuiv ^R^fiFV ww I wiv-vtRv '<yV5RV(7F istvRvi ^Stvtv 
^^\] 'G VW '^JUTV, ^v^ ^1VtV vlvt CVlV^-V^^3l^ V^ CV^ttvi vRffRI 
vR(,<p1t:^ R^ItR vIRfw Mr R V. Dojme vtrvivv Rv^ ^ ^VvtPv ^‘?l^’’}ugv 
vRs vRRvi cw 1 v 5 T/iv vtc 5 V '^v^vtcw vRs ^iiwo RfRs v^ cw 1 
vt(iv ^ cvtwiviv wtv-viRnw v’^ wwR w, >iiv° 'Stvtv vsv wn w ^2 tjtv R^t 
wzfRvivRv^i ^^lus ?Rv RR '^^Fvtvcv' ^tvtv c^^RRv liiv'wv v^vRt 
R^ VRW, i^iVs PtRtvstRv^-vtv'f vslvtc^ ^* 4 v vR 'q cfv cw i 

O 1 ?fsR V^VjCV '<GV^ CTGVt^ cvlv^ (RtWR C V R^^I I 

"VR^ VttUsV 1 vw GtlVHriilV ^Rv R VI, vtvi ^ vRiviv 

^oRlv Rv 1 VrR^ c4lwtv cviwvtv ’Woi Rw^v tfvPt Vltvk^-i 



TTTf^ 


'4^1^ (.•ii<t’''rT^ii ■^f'^l^^i 'SR=ito 4ri1%^f% 

1 c¥l7{ wf%1^ ^Fm 'q 

^ V. CK ^ 

^ ^Itf^ 1 ^ %f% FtFT 

WMi^tt <t W'M 1 pf%5 <tjf^<f ^5Tf%v5 <f>'*'liiIB< f%TfR ^ 1 ■R<li^<fH 

/ 

> < o^ es 

^ Flft^ i%FH ^s^t^flf^ Gi1<FHf-iii ^STlFT 

WFT I <^1^ '<^\€\i^ ^Wf¥m Gil'<p'HPii w^ 

FC^ 1 ■^l^-'fl'i’ W<I ^ I 

^ ^sp^sfFT TO TO %Ht t ^ntfwj^ W L Heeley 

^TOTO FPPr:^ GTfTO^ TO ^ I '^TOPr v5t^ fTOt^ fTO^ 1 

C-Fb '5^^'iMc4 S<n«1' IfW 4W*i I “flPr^ ?f4lF 

tfTO ^#Pr TOF I '^TOt^'^ft^TO ^TO'TO^j TO% (Titro ” >iit 

^^P<lb*i 4C5iF (7f, ^f^(,4 ^'41 'TOI t£14'^511I5 '^Tl^ CTO^ vsIrIc^s 

^TO FI 1 TOTO f^Ftfel TOTtF t^TO FI ^TO FtFTOtF TO 

< < <. <. 

FFltF fF'5?Fi-FTF'F-TTOi ^FtF^RF’ I fIFFIF WFT l^fF FrIfIf FtlTOtCFF 

‘*fTOFl TO4 CJltf# TOF — “ FTOf^f ®tf^4N'4'F°TOf° WCFl- 

^FT^ti TO^° I ^c° Ffh:^ ’IfFiiFvsfTOn:^ f^TTOfTO fi ^pm ii” 

— ^F° l^tF-FferF F^fltFl CFF CF FFllltF 2j1%fFFo Fsl^ TO "F^FF F^ I 

F% FTtlTO^ TOTOF FTFF, ^F’ ^sr%tF TO1T4 i%F TOtTIF FlFtFfTO 'TO , 
(FF 1 tTOS FFFFTO F^ ^FTO TOfI TO 'Q TOf FW '^FF'i'CFF TOlF Ff% fTO TOS I 
1%fF TOUIf^TO^ F pi(lM)*l CF, v£|? CFlF^FlF 'SirFFt’C^' 'TOtF (TOF'Q Ftt 1 ^ '4"'6‘4'^t% 
FFTO FtlFFtf*^ F^FlF FF 1 F'^tF FF ^^fF FpTO’ tlFiCFF F^’oC4 

iFTjtFfFFF Ff% TO 1 ^1% ^f^v^tF ^TOtCFF ^%F ^ffe^^FlF F^ITOsC^ — 

“ FTO'tTFtfFFlFI^ FI FFPP FFiFF I FI F^FFTOP^^ C^ FWl\^'4Fpt ll” — 
'FF tF CF FWF, FCFCW CTOIF FfwfF F'O'^F FF 4 FI 'FtF*tT4 , fF'l CF^ 4C^F FFFT 

CTOtFCFFF'FfTO'tFFttTOro 1 ^ FTO^FirF ^TOfTO, ^ ^f'f^ 

"TO FI 1 1%^ 'SfF ^TOQ fFCTOf FFFTOF CF^FJ FCF fIf^ FI , FF-FFFF1 ^tf%5TtF- 
FTO 4F FF i” FSFTO vsIfIF ftF W’NlTF FF^ FFF^ TOPf TOFFF F^fTO 

f^fFtCTO ! 

8 I F^FTO CFlFTOl-TO'f-F^ fro 4lFFt%TO CF, ^flFTO CF CFfTOFlF FFTOTO 
CFPICFF, FCF CF Fr^ \3hlc4 ^4tF TfF^ F! fR'CF'Q %fF FTO tff%F'C4F ^?<11 
CF ■'TO FFF F fIfcFF FI I 'fefF FfTOSF CF, ^FtCFF FTFFl 'Ff^ toi>t> 'FCFF FTFFI I 
■f%f^'J, 'FC^r F CFtC^ TO^-'TOfTO 'Ff^ ^ftF'S 4F I IMf 'FIF'Q FTFCTO, '8FFFT%-F\i3F'3 
CF FFTF '«'5FF fTO FI FFMCF TOFl FF, CF FFCF F^TO^ 4F1 ' FFFFTO 

FtFFlFF ^FtCFF ^F# TOil FltFtf^ 1 ^TOF ^TOfIF ^iFtF wIfFIfIf F°Ftr 
If^F" profF FITOF tot v5kiC4' FCFF CFte CF^f^l liJF'FlfF FiFf% 2p^ 

fITO TOCFtF FCFF 1 Fft fIto Ft'STO 'FTO ^F wIffTCFF Fft-^-fF^ ^TT^ TOI» 
^tCF FT^SflF FF 1 'o^ Fl^CFiC^F F#1F TTO TO FtFiF'Q 'TO TOF^ 


4— 1524B. 
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Frsrf^ Y?T, \5tYl (S FTYf^^ rrtE ^ YYl^i 
El , -Rf^ ^ ER.fTi^Y ^ eRiei ^I'lT 'iiE^ r'tTElT vsRe -eReIeIe 
trt^lT 1 'i'EEtE ^EtEtE ETEE (E, eI^ItIR E^IE E^-'j/I ETIeReTE, 4E‘ 

valElTE' emRe eee “^e^ ^’tEE eReei ^’liEp't (EE 1 R^Re R{i^ eI^Rete 

Rr’ifE EE CE fElE E)1%E ^R YEE':}' ■:^^1 ''iTE YTE FTyR 
EJlEi^S (TR EtRE^ EE E^ ’IIRtE, RlEtE eRfIE ^ FStRE eRe ^ eRiEI 


’ttFET El 1 ERpflEEtE RulE FtEl OiEFtETE* “to EETEt^^ CEE S ETEE, 

“ eerie, Et^R ElElEE EE E’fETE E^eIeIi^ ReIE^. ^’IeR Et^EtE E^E eIeteE i” 
a 1 ^V(blr EgtFEE CEipTlEi EtTE C5EEtE “ CtfE^lE EtEFtE EESE’Rt^'i ’ EeIEE 
ReIE EET E^JREE ^ E^El eRieIeR ^lEE EEEE 1 ^ ’lEtEE C# EsEE EEtfEE 

EE I CEFoRE'Q ElElFi^l ETETl^tETlE 'G EI^JCER ETEIEtETlEG ^tEl ReIRtEE I 

<. f* 

Re Ree ^ti Rei ErtEteE^tElE ’InsE i CjEfR ^^eIRReiRee RRre, 

E'Fe, ERq' G Rq* ^tRl^ Reee eeIei cee tfiE^ eI^tEIe ^f'^irEfr Ref Refe 

EflEl (EE I EfhFl C^tE ~^EtE ^E EftET'^iq Re eIeEE rE ER (EIE StE-EEE 


*iF5EEl 80 EECEE EE ^E ^ ElET i^tcE El I RlEElEEtTE "^-EECEE ^ ReE ^EE- 
EE E^RT ^E^ EJtEtE ETE ElGEtE EfRtlE eR EE EfEjE ReI EF5 ETEE i E^FTIE 
E1E El EGEtE '^SEElE RRa E:Re 1 EE ElE^ <£i EEFE ^ EeFtI rEtES 


EfFrtE RR RqlEEitECE RfR ee eR i 

RR (il^lE E^^ ^EtE E7'J,ET%-Et(F5E eIeEE, ^ilE^ ERSo ElE^iR ETtEECEE 
RiE^ EltEtE ETEE 1 ^ilEtE ER^IIE E^TvS FstEl ETETE EETtEt xstEtET’f 

Ev5lE E^ El I ETlEEE EEi»lFlE ^EcE^ftEElTE RR EClTEtE ETtEEE G EEETElE EEq' 
EERIE ETEE , ^E\ EEE°E EEtEESE, CEEEEi, ^EGEI G ^EEElEljRfE) ER ETEE I 
EJlEEE EEFfE ^1E1E RtWE ^^oEEIEfReJ ^E'ltR "SEEtETE ^“^iTtE (FE 'ijE^ ECEE, 
“ EIER ElElE ETiE ETEE RiEE ERcEE Ra5 ^eIR EIEEIE ETtE S^FE ’IRe El 1 ’ E^^-o 
votEtE ET'^.’IRe ETE RR Et'^lT, CEt"^, ETiE ES^E^FfE ^E” EE, EtSsEET, EtE^N, 

RfeIeei , REtERstERt gv|R ^TTR^ft^.^fEE ete^iR eR eRrIRtee I 
RR ElElTE eRteIRcee CE RR r?piRE eIeRe eR fsIyIe eRfee! e^et: 

EEEEECE EtE ’rtlEEFS FIReSE E I vjJlEl ErTE ETiEEE EYRFEE RtR ^RlE E°^ 
’tFI E ^E° >il^ *TR eIeeRI Et'^CE'lFl5 eRfE nFIeIE "'IeIE eRE' El I 
EEEE Wirt CGt^l eRiFs I EFF'J, ’lEE-EEtE ^^IeITEE ReIE ^'=tl7E E^^E- 
^E EF RpqlE ElEtFEE ’ItEl 1 


GElE^ #tEE — ERcEfts 

(b I ^RREE C'RStF^ '^EEtE eRfeIF^ GE^IeR EIE^ ETEE I ^eRe 

RR EFEE^ Weekly Reporter ^JeRe E^fee ceIeIe ^ e1^ 
eRfeIF^E E^FeIfE EIeRcvs CEE I EEE EgfEE EFET lilE^tRRFS “ Libraiy 

High Court ’ CEGE Re , '(seeFe eReie eefe ejRi eet eRei cef4e 
E lt 1 Rf ^ EI^FEIfR CER|1e ‘ilE CEtEEl-ElE EIRe ETEE CE, e R c^ I eE 
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Weekly Reporter ^'3^ Mi^Cvac^ ^ l c?r, c^-^=tt5i^ 

1^1%^ Ff%^ ^ , t%^ ■fetf <i]t ^^irs 

^ I C^ftM ^ I vsf^tc^ tf^-'f ^ C^, 

tfc^n^ (?rR^ wu (TTr ^rtorf^ ir?«[ 

(TH^ 7?Go ^ WV^ I %H TO*f ?|W1“ 

^ -^n Tpr^ 1%#^ ‘ii^s (Tit ^ ^itu^kt^ 

^(5, (Tl '^<I^'^t1'^(.‘==p T%3F<[ I 
“ (TT^k^T ff^, ^ ^ ^Ttt l” ^flt ^-^1 \5t^ 

^rttGoG^ 1 

a I ^wtG^T^ (nt^t^rrst-w^s i ‘iit 

Oo ^ J>s < ' 

W^ ^ f^tt ^it^ 1 ^tCTH ^^fftTTl^ 

T%ft^ ^IG^ ^jlf^ ?t^ 7^ ^^m ^ 1 f?^T v5t^ ^ ^tc^, 

•Ic^'l'^^l f^->l^G'<h R?33hl 1 %H ^5H, “ 1%^ C*lRc<l'< ^ i£l^° (TTfpG^ 

^^rfw ^ r ^«.^=rt<i, <rs c^ri^ T%tT 

T^-t T‘iG'd'1 [ ’ 'O'TQC^ '^f^t^l <lc«1*^i, 'S>it^ vB5c' 1<1 »nT^ ''£(N'fe3 

j¥^ ^ K*\ (Tlt^lTPl WO[ ^tG^ ’ttG^ ^ WT^m (Tlt^ 

"Si/ ^ SftG^ l” V5f^ ^^?tG^ ^r<t^'r CqlvS-'lyr^ 
c^tR^ RR^i^ ■q^^ilRc'n»i i 

^Wtc-^ 'Tt®R TOG^ 'il^it (TTt^'lRt^ (Tf=^ftt^ W 

^it^ ^ I (TfRlG^ 1%R ^C\ ^W\ ^ T% ^itGvs^ I lilt ^ 

1%R f%|t ^ 1%^ ^?ltf|G^, “ li] (Tltw^ltl <pft 

^t<l "^j ■'^'ftG^ t^lGio W^f(5 Rtc-I ■^l l” >IC'^=if^ lilt ^t^ 1>M<I1 

^ lii^N 5ttG^lGt^ ^fNprr«R Rfg; 1 ^nR?n ^ 

(TltW^n ¥C^, 1%^ WlG^ '^rfRvs 3 ^ 1 '^S^fft^T ts^ ii]t 

c^rtw^ ^l^rtt^ 'irc'14' ’IIRgo^ w^ Rgw v5t?lG¥ ^<n 

1 

^itG^lGt NbK'^tf^ — ^VW 

lx I ^itlTFfGt^ R6HRf% 7^1'^’e'' ^t^l '©4‘fR W^it^ ^4G^ ^£f ^RGiS^, 
is^ iil<riK*l 'i5’C't4 vSiTl'l 'i^*qii£rl'3 i5tRl4 lil^it C'li4*vr*tl ^fPSN 4tRf4R 

WFT I '34TilTFr WGf blft^l 4C^, “ lil 4n%G¥ (TtR^I 7\>v\J' ^ ^FFTI 

(^< ?tGi5C^ i” 'o'^ 4G^, ” ’^■'trn' Ml'ik<p (Pfi^ 14^''! 'i(,‘t 4'Rc\5ct9'i ^ ” 

Wl 4(TR, “^R^TtTTf 7rR5 ^ (Tf^fttti^r’ qt^T% 

K*4t4 <rR(^*i*{ (n ^R ■'•ijl'olR^ '^^l*il*n)-C5’'o ^ ^RgistR liit 4^-'f] 

'tiRpii ^Fx]t?T^vnRFr^t^=^^rf%4i ‘‘ Oh, youBiahmms aio wonderful 

people '” (c^kr<l 5rt3i't-^s^tf% T%^plT4 (TJIt) I T\o 1 *T tRhTPT ^'4^ 

^^(.=^•1 1 ^^tG4 <3<»-‘Thl ist^tG^ 4T=iG^r^ C4, S'S^' t4]=1 "R^fltT^ll 4T^'II (TTfT'^1 ^^ToPPT 
■4‘RiMk^‘i, <t4‘tl ^kK t34‘ ^ I ^itC'P'klj'i 4(n 4"5 'mG? i 
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1 '‘[r<'pT 

¥i%^sf^c=n 1 'oIrIto *rf%^ ^^'11 swi^(r4' 

^<rt^'t tN^#t ^FFf^‘=f f‘r’^1 ^ 

^FFf, “ ‘ love ’ *K<'^ ‘ ’, ‘ move ’ *\r<w^ ‘ ’ 

‘ rove ’ ‘ (?rte ,’ ^tr<'rr ^FFH^r ■pf^n 

^1 ^ I ^^^1 '« Pm ^1 

^PFTlt ^=rt^, vf%?r 

w^ m, c#sRT ^otvtrtvT '^<?w mi ^ T ^Pirm, “ m- 

Pm m ^ r ^ m=h t^ m i 

mi Pm m mtr:^ ^ ^fM, mm Pfn^i mri mi' cfh 

M(.^<p mw i” 

^o I w^ vfm -m-Tmt^i ‘ ^tPi 

■>*. ^ *3 

(71, ^mri mn ^mn mm i Pj" 

(hideous) mm, ^mpTPrf%^ 

m, mrmi^ (tornado) , w^i^flm, mhitft tfm (Tt m?r m, (?t 

^itfv 1 c^OT mtrm ’'ftmm^f^t, ^-ym c^m ctrnt^ fF'3i vi ^^ii , 
%Pi CT ^tiTs muT, (?T^^ f^i >4^1^ 

mt^ (TffWvtrm^ cgi^it — “ (ThmPi ^Pi ^dtPl 

hrnmjN f%F^T^ c^ I ^ mi^' rmPt "c^ ism 1 1 ’ Hpy 'orntm 

^fPi ^Pfh ftm ^im I 

vm^-FitFrnmi 

I :5FFi5 ^l^mpT fmm mr vl'^wlr^^ 2f<1v Sn Comer 

Petlieram m^tvsi ImypRrmTi^ Vice-ChanceUor m" l^rm i 

'53TnhK<p rnff Pi^^ ^fPm m Lord Lansdowne mtm (Ti-"^ PlPimf^cm 
m 1 ^ 1 ^ — “ Sir Comer Petheramm ^PimFl ppyfmrtmFr 

Vice-Chancelloriii^ ^ *|5T 1 '®rfPr ^Ptvfp ( 7 i, ^’tPl 

rnffe mr r^N mP? T^tt, fmrfmxrm -iit 

mrtv 'Q m^F -amm m mFi i ^^itPcsrl^fi mp tj^tPo 

mi P rtit^ I wtPiTs ^ttPrm 

PnTitnm mr*f i” 

mi Prrm, mhr m ^^Pirni iPyPmnTFi 

Vice-Oiiancelloi(i]^ mt pR^ tim''*! m^Ti (Ti-mrhi 

(Tt^ntmm mmn ^ Pr^ 

ms&3vsmr‘f mi i ^tmp fm'P mimpf pf%^ iiv'f 

mi mp CT Pimp/ mJi ^pPt mm Pi^mPm^o^ 

(Tit m mm ^Pc^ mt wm cF§i i” 


I 







t l ' ^o V ' ^ C ? Lord Lansdowne ^ ^ Vice- 

Chancellortii^ ^ T^rs ^^rt1?\5 ^5'^i*i 1 

^MTffr^ \S T%*JT%Tt^FRr¥ ^=lfo*f'Ti KC^'^ 1 C^«rCMJ<l 

^q^iTlr^ \5t?1^ W^TTQ ^FIT^ TTOSf^ I ’ 

Tpitf ^^h ’ (.\5 ^ cTt^ T%*i1%7t5R7T C¥t^ Trf^' Vice- 

Cliancellor^ii'^r ’iw ^ ^ 1 'ot<iwfk Vice-Chancelloi 1 

\3 llr^FT 1 


^rltr:^ 1 ^ 

wtw ’^Tt^rtSTc^ ^flTT, i^lR 

^IWHCoM ■'ill'l^ffe^t^ ■>l?l^l^i<I C^r^ C'lR'^'T'lK 

lil? '4'c’<‘l 1 (7rtT:^i^<li^< tffe vSt^ 

csf^ FT# '3 Legal Piactitioners’ Act-^^r^iTf 

^^C'V3 ^RT <rc<»l 1 

Jil?c-¥lct I Su Francis Maclean 

‘iiR I ■RutTR 1%^ ^ (7T, 

^tro ^iii[<R R I tttI'^W'o 1%^ '3 ^sR7rt<i^et ^ 

4(.<l''l '3 '^4'HlC4<f R 4{l<i»f I 

C^R^TPPT C*tt'l C*ll4‘''f'*lt4 ^kkvs CTtT'^RN^gl^ 

l<)t>1<’tf%4 f‘l4lJ 'o^^RT ■^'sjC^’ll'I^lH \5[?ic4 R'^t' -^141 

'4R<lll^(.'h'l I '<34Rk^ 'TCvs 4T%41 <fPT'tl ^ I ®^<?1«^1<I(.4 

T5WtTR4 <rRcvs ■5iT^ft?7Ff f^, Rr Rt54=t vSlR ^RfTI , 

’[<1^ RjR ^klc4' 'oR^iCvo ■^i i b»<'tRsi?'tl 4R<f 'srj 

1 

4Vl(.*=li 'ERT 4RR 4R’^1'< MlR“t RTT I 

c^ / 

C§*IR (<RSr4 SiW Rr 4rf%Ti4 ?j1% R bj|6h ' TO I i]^ 

GTlT'^Rl '<24Hkl ^lC4<t ^RfTI Ruh 4T<‘I I >j1'C^<1 

C't(,''l?4 ■'ITR^ ^gtRtf'r^kR R*4PI 4W*I ^54° ^lkll'TlC.4 ^(IRR TWR 4R (?R I <3gRR 
vsRR 3TCI? ;i]4Ro ^ I RRRR Rrcsf tpTf^ R5TR 1^ ^ (£i^° 

1%R ^Rt(R ^'3t^ Rr ^5lR 4R (PR i CRTOItR tf<R T%R^tRR RR^ ®R%5 

4R RI. "feR ’iRiC^fR rRo v^RRs 4tR5T Rr==R I 


:;0 I «RR<R‘t 5.4RT7R (RR3 R[R4 rRiR vJIR ‘^kt-T lil'TRlR^' 

R^ftferg' '5'^ ! RR ^FRl RRkq '^ttRRl tRc'O 'oh<!lPi(,'o*i I T%FT IlKiiail 
Universities Commissions!^ (ppn R^ R ^R RRtFT=f rr ikK tot 
RFR'^tfe IR'^ vRIRRm 1 (PR ^pHR RpRR 'iRTiPr (Pl-'^^^TfR (RCR TiRpT 
Sj^ — RRR RT 3 Qr'^t C4RT RR^ <PT s]R 
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fwri , Tf% Q THln ^Rf^TJpT IfTTtn 1 

'Ox ^ 

(71^ f^f I 'Q sntijPr'i '^rPrtrffn i 

f%fR <RKWf , T??r ^ I 

'^=r tpr'f'^ ^HTR, wiR R, ■Rr'l^r Ti^n 

^ CF?^ ^ F] l’ 

^ ^n^rrfrtvT st^i 3f¥n itsrr 

Sir Fiaiicis Maclean 

; SC ~ - Tt^ ^RTR 1 %fR ^=^tR f^MF ^ifRT^, ^ Tt-'l Tf¥i RI I ITiR 

Trm ^^FPi RTt^ , Ttn"f T%1R Wl "WFlr^ '^Itf^-^ 

<i!R(\d ?t)&i ^Rc'O'i I 

^^pn^tTtTTTS '"fefT' i I f^ Ffw^ ‘ R lo^ 

^^RTTf C^T tR^ 'T'ltTR R1 I ^rR RtPn’'-Tqol>K 

<ll^-Co ^Tts^r ii'^iRqi-l I R-olPf rnr-otR 

o» ^ 

^qRr'S I ’ Rff TR^Tt%5FT I ^SMr -j5tr<5f ZJ^] ]%?^^ 

trt^ ^rtfR fRiR ^ ^=Rtwi i 

?t(75 1%FT TfenR^R I ^^RlWI 

'qiRj “ 's c'^vi’il^Jf ^RrsR I ^Rpitr?^ 

“ ^sFi^lTTT F •:ilT7l^ 5^ ^ I ^1 tpiTfe F ’TtR) ^rl^STIa 7['»tT|= n’ 

(vie) 1 “ '<3 Rc^5ttRh^ <r^ ^Tt^ ^rtwTO i ~\ ^ 

■Jtl^ ii” (vDo) I mtwR (Tfr^^lPTw ^%n ’‘itrg tRi^ i 

t£l^^ ^tfW !!fRi •li's|J|i?’RF-Tr%5 ^^*^-^<1171 T?Rt^ I (TI^T^ 'Ss^lC'^i'f 

iflr^ \5t^ Rt^ RtoRr^s iifRj ^ro ^ i iifRi ^ i 


SELECTIONS FROM SPEECHES AND AVRITINGS 

CONVOCATION ADDKES3 

^890 

In obedience to your Excellency’s connnand and to a time- 
honoured custom, I use now to addiess the Convocation At the 
same time I cannot help expressing my legiet that His Excellency, 
m giving me an opportunity of addressmg you, has deprived you 
of the opportumty of hstenmg at greater length to one of those 
speeches which profound scholarship and powerful eloquence can 
entertain an audience with And I feel the legiet aU the moic because 
the past year has been a notable one in the history of this Uiu- 
versity, and the matters to which I shall have to refer in reviewing the 
events of that year require for their full and clear elucidation abihty 
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very much superior to mine own. As, however, I shall presently 
have to impress upon a large section of my audience the necessity 
of contentment with our situation, I must not myself set an 
example tlie other way, but I must proceed at once, and cheerfuUj^ 
to do my duty as best I can, asking you only to moderate your 
expectations, so that disaiipomtment may not be your share 

My first duty should be to thanl^ your Excellenc}^ for the very 
kind words you have said of me, and to thank you, ladies and 
gentlemen, for the evident marks of kindness towards me with 
which you have received those words 

A brief retrospect of the past, and a probable view of the 
immediate future, of this Umversity would be all that I should 
touch upon, with occasional interposition of such remarks, as may 
occur to one who has, for the last few years, had some experience 
of its practical working. An address of which this is the summary 
may not promise to be more mterestmg than the monotonous 
ceremony you have been witnessmg for the last hour or so But 
if you bear in mind that the several hundreds of young men who 
have just taken their degrees represent the cream of the intelligence 
of the rismg generation, and will be sure to influence m a variety 
of ways, the future of a great provmce, the machinery by which 
such vast potential energy is stored up will not fail to interest you, 
and you will not, I am sure, grudge to give me another hour to dwell 
upon its working, its merits, and its defects 

It is now nearly a third of a century since this Umversity was 
established, and it commenced its existence as an examining body 
with the modest number of 244 candidates for matriculation The 
number rose to very nearly six thousand last year, or had increased 
about twenty-five fold At the first B A Examination, held m 
1858 there were only 13 candidates, and the corresponding number 
last year was 1,165 ; that is, it had mcreased moie than eighty-fold. 
Nor were these increases in the last year’s numbers sudden and 
therefore probably attributable to exceptional causes. Barring very 
slight occasional fluctuations, this increase has been gradual and 
steady, and it mdicates a rate of growth miknown an 3 rwhere 
except witlim the tropics And when we remember the fact that 
this steadv increase in numbers has been unaffected by the esta- 
blishment of the sistei Umversities of Lahoie and AUababad, it 
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really affords matter for congratulation II shews that tlie dcsiic 
for University education has taken such deep root in tins country, 
that any additional supply of facility for ds acquisition readily 
creates and is absorbed by a gi'owing demand for it 

There has been a similar steady mcieasc m the number of 
candidates for the degi-ec of Bachelor in Law. In the other tivo 
special Faculties of Medicine and Engiiiceiing, the examinations 
have not been so attractive, though theic has not been any decided 
falhng off in the number of candidates This diffeience has, I 
think, been due partly to the difficulties attending the ]ircparatory 
tiainmg to be undergone bj^ candidates for examination in these 
Faculties, partly to the difficulties of the examinations themselves, 
and partly to the want of sufficiently encouraging ]irospccts for 
passed candidates The recent changes in the Begiilations m 
Medicine, by which the cxanuiiation in pieluuinary and subsidiary 
subjects, like Chemistry and Botany, has been separated from 
that 111 the Medical subjects proper, vonld, it is believed, lemove 
some of these difficulties, so far as the medical examinations aie 
concerned, -without lowering their standard in any way 

But though, judging from the number of candidates, who 
present themselves at our examinations, we may find leason for 
congratulation, have the lesults of those examinations been equally 
satisfactory In othei words, does a fair jiropoidion of the can- 
didates come out successful ? And arc their University distinctions 
any warrant of their possessing solid attainments or at least attain- 
ments similar to those possessed by the holders of corresponding 
distinctions ni other Universities ^ These questions deserve some 
attention 

Until very recently, the percentage of failures at our examina- 
tions used, roughly speaking, to range between 40 and 60, which 
very nearly agree with the corresponding limits at the examinations 
of the London Umversity, which we have adopted as our model 
This state of things, though not as satisfactory as might be desiied, 
passed without comment In the last year’s Arts Examinations, 
however, the percentage of failures rose above 70 at the Entrance, 
and it was high at all the examinations These apparently un- 
expected results naturally evoked much discussion There came 
from various quarters a good deal of thoughtful criticism and 
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sensible suggestion, and also a mass of thoughtless talk and 
senseless abuse In thus speakmg rather unceremomously of our 
critics, I not at all speaking m anger or defiance, but am 
simply stating a plain fact. ’Nor have I any reason to be intolerant 
of criticism I am not one of those who think that our University 
system is perfect, and does not admit of improvement. On the 
contrary, I firmly believe that with honest intentions and earnest 
exertions, we can always progress from good to better, and that 
free and fair criticism is one of our best guides in the path of pro- 
gress Only I would gently remind our critics that when they 
have to find fault with an institution hke this Umversity, which 
IS earnestly striving to do good work, they ought not to cry it down 
m language calculated to bring it into ridicule, and to undermine 
in infant minds the foundations of respect for authority Unjust 
failure at an examination may defer for a year the progress of those 
who have suffered, the wrong done, having every chande of being 
set right 111 the year followmg ; but if they are taught to glory 
in their failure, and to despise examinations and examimng bodies, 
depend upon it that the habits of lazmess and irreverence that 
this will engender, will be sure to mar their prospects for ever 
The Senate has appointed a Committee to inquire into the 
causes of these large failures, and as the Committee has not yet 
submitted its report, it would be premature for me to hazard any 
ppimon on the subject One thing, however, I may say, as it is 
not any matter of opimon, but is a fact, or rather the admission 
of a fact by those interested m denymg it.\ In reply to the inquiries 
made by the Committee, the heads of the institutions which sent 
candidates to our examinations, have almost invariably admitted 
with commendable candour that the candidates that were found 
fit to pass in their jhidgment, were not much larger m number 
than those who have actually passed , though some have stated 
that, between the date of apphcation of candidates and the date 
of exammation, many candidates were expected to be able to make 
up their deficiency. The results, therefore, were not altogether 
unexpected by those who Imew best 

But whether expected or unexpected, these large percentages 
of failures mdicate an amount of waste of time, energy, and money 
which the Umversity ought to prevent, if possible. These large 

5— lo24B 
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failures luaj^ be due either to the standards being difficult, or to 
the examinations being unfair, or the candidates being badly 
prepared. Very few persons, however, seiiously complain of the 
standards being too difficult, and opinion seems to be divided 
between attributing the failures to unfair examination and to 
bad preparation. 

Now the University has of late been trying its best to make 
the examinations as fair as possible, that is, as exact and efficient 
tests as could be had of sound intelligent knowledge as dislmgiiishcd 
from suxierficial cram. And there is no use in ignoiing the fact 
that the more successful this effort on our part is, the gi’eater will 
be the difficulty in the way of indifferent students who unfortunately 
form the majority and who try to pass bj’’ cramming To remedy 
the evil without lowering the standards of our examinations, the 
only remedy, therefore, seems to be to improve the teaching in 
our schools and colleges In saying this, I am far from intending 
to find fault with our teachers and professors T know the difficulties 
of their situation, and I fully sympathise witli tliem, for I myself 
began life as a xR’ofessor The defect I am now going to notice 
in the present system of teaching, is to some extent unavoidable 
from the nature of things Owing to the niconvementl}^ large 
size attained by classes in our schools and colleges, teaclimg is 
conducted almost exclusively by lectures, and exercises are as a 
rule neglected Now, however lucid and impressive lectures maj’’ 
be, and however useful they may be in giving comprehensive views 
of subjects, they are wholly insufficient to enable the students to 
master details, unless they are supplemented by regular exercises." 
You can no more improve the mind b}?" merely stuffing it with 
information, without giving it exercise, than you can improve 
the body by mere feeding without physical traimiig I v'^ould, 
therefore, earnestly impress on our school and college authorities 
the absolute necessity of regular exercises I would also ask them 
to take an enlarged and hberal view of their duties and respon- 
sibihties They have undertaken the work of educatuig young 
men That work is not done by merely enabling our students 
to pass examinations or to secure good places in the Honour hst, 
nor even is it done by storing their minds with information The 
primal y function of education is to tram the mind and to develop 
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its powers, so as to qualify students for the higher trials they have 
to imdergo when they enter the world, — ^to equip them so as to 
help them m the battle of hfe. Now, unless the mind is well trained, 
and its poweis strengthened, its yotj equipment of knowledge 
may prove a buiden rather than a benefit. 

While mj^ colleagues m the Senate ivill do, as they have always 
been endeavourmg to do, all m their power to free our examinations 
of everj’- thing that is fomid objectionable, tlie institutions that 
send up candidates to those exammations, should help us by making 
the education they profess to impart leally worthy of the name. 

Turning now to the question whether our Umversity Degrees 
Ei-re any warrant of solid attamments in oim giaduates, we find 
great diversit}'’ of opimon Some sa}?' that our standards are suffi- 
ciently Ingh, and our exammations sufficiently scveie , others 
mamtaui quite the contraiy view , while there are otheis agam 
who hold that exammations, whether heie or elsewheie, are no 
test of real merit at all. This tlurd view has given rise to much 
learned coiitrovers^q which it is not my object here to take part 
m. Suffice it to say that the truth lies here, as m many similar 
mstances, somewhere between the two extreme confiictmg views 
Exammations are useful as simple tests of merit But they are 
not the only tests, nor should the passing of examinations be 
regarded as the sole object and ultimate aim of education. We 
should try to combine the advantages of examination and teaching ; 
and, to make exammation a leal test of merit, the test should be 
applied only to those who have had a previous preparatory trammg 
under comxietent teachers Now, our Umversity, though often 
disparagingly styled a mere exammmg body, has never lost sight 
of this important principle As a rule, it admits to its examina- 
tions above the Entrance^ no candidate, who has not prosecuted 
a regular course of study m an affifiated yistitution , and steps 
have recently been taken to enforce strict obedience to this rule. 

The standards of our exammations, if not exactly equal to 
those of correspondmg examinations m English Umversities, are 
not much inferior to them , and the degree of pfoficienc}^ m the 
answers, which our Umversity exacts, is higher than that required 
m most places While a Semor Wrangler at Cambridge (we learn 
from a distinguished Senior Wi angler and exxierienced teacher) 
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generally obtains not moi-e than lialf tlie full number of tlic marlvs, 
our M.A and BA Honour candidates must obtain 60 jicr cent 
of the marks to be placed m the first class. It sliould also be ic- 
membered that our gi-aduates have to acquire knowledge tlnough 
the medium of a difficidt foreign language, m vliich itself u]) to 
the BA. Examination they are required to attain a certain amount 
of proficiency. And if the leainmg ol a difficult language inqilies 
mental traimng of a certain degi'cc, our graduates have niv.iijalily 
the benefit of that training Wc liave been steadily laising the 
standards of our examinations, and T am ]ia])})\ to be able to say 
that, notwithstanding some difiercncc of views regauling the 
Entrance Examination, theie is an unanimity of opinion that lor 
the Ingher examinations this is what ought to be done. 

But though our standards may be high, and our tests seai clung, 
the question is often asked by the adveisc ciitic — Wliat A\ork ]ia\c 
those men, who passed these tests, yet done m the fields of liteiatuie 
or science ? I wish I could answer the question in the Avay in 
which it IS desirable that it should be answcied I wish I could 
refer our critic to a long catalogue of htciary and scientific achie\ e- 
inents made by oin graduates But though we aie not j^et able 
to do so, I deny that the barrenness of results is at all due to any 
defect in our Umveisity system of education The truth is that 
our graduates for the most part come from the poorer classes ; 
they have to earn then livelihood , thej’^ find very little encourage- 
ment for labours in the fields of literature and science in the shajie 
of fellowships and in other shapes in which such labours are else- 
where encouraged, while they find better prospects in other hues 
Thus it has happened that the Subordinate Judicial and Executive 
Services, and the Legal and Medical, professions have hitherto 
attracted our best graduates. But now theie are indications of 
a different state of things following The service and the pio- 
fessions have become overstocked. This, no doubt, is an evil in 
one sense for our educated young men, but out of evil conieth good, 
and this evil may not be without some attendant good It may 
foicc our aspiring young men, .disappointed in other qiiaiters, to 
the moie arduous and less remuneiative labouis in the fields of 
hteiature and science , and if at this fit juncture we are able to 
offer some shght inducement for these labouis, gieat good may 
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result Talents for winch a fellowship worth five hundred a month 
would not have been sufficient inducement ten or fifteen years 
ago, may now be readily engaged for half the amount or less. If 
the ob]ect commends itself, as I hope it wiU, to the illustrious 
successor of the founder of the only piofessorship in our Umversity, 
no less noted for learnmg and enhghtened liberality than his prede- 
cessor, and to other enhghtened noble men, we may at no distant 
date hope to have fellowships sufficient in value and number to 
induce some of our best giadiiates to give up seeking for other 
employment, and to devote their time to literature and science , 
and if ^the fellowships be made tenable only upon condition of 
appioved work bemg done, our giaduates maj^ be put in the way 
of contributing their share, however humble, to the advancement 
of learning 

Whilst uxion this topic, I ought not to leave wholly unnoticed 
those few fruits which our University education has already borne 
I shall say nothmg of the professional work of those who have 
betaken themselves to the learned professions, but confine myself 
to work purely of a hterary or scientific character I am happy 
to be able to -say that the best hvmg poet of Bengal, and the first 
and the best h^ung Bengali writer of fiction, are both graduates 
of the Calcutta Umversity , and they have emached the hterature 
of Bengal with aU that the gorgeous magmficence of the East 
and the sombre grandeur of the West could contribute. If their 
labours, and the labours . of those that have followed their foot- 
steps, had been better known to our European friend's, it might 
have helped to remove much of that rexiroach to which our graduates 
are subjected 

Nor must I omit to mention the labours of another distinguished 
graduate of this University, the learned and indefatigable Secretary 
to the Science Association Aided, no doubt, by the enhghtened 
liberality of his countrymen and the valuable co-operation of a 
distinguished foieigner, 'he has done ah that could be expected 
to lay the foundation for the study of science If he has made 
no scientific discoveries, it is because he has been less selfish than 
he might have been. He has not occupied any limited ground, 
and concentrated his mteUigence and energy therem, to enable’ 
himself to make any contributions to science He has attempted 
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to clear up much larger ground, giound sufficient for the cultivation 
of science by himself and his countrymen, and this he has to some 
extent succeeded m doing It is time now foi Ins countrymen, 
to invest moie of then? pecuniary and intellectual capital in the 
enterprise and the prospect of a fair harvest will not be far distant. 
In the abstruse regions of mathematics, a distinguished .young 
graduate has commenced work, and has aheady given fair earnest 
of a promising future. 

Turning now from oui students to the institutions that bring 
them up, we find the condition of things on the whole satisfactory 
The number of schools that sent up candidates for the last Entrance 
Examination, was above 400. The number of colleges affiliated up 
to the B A. standard is 52, and the number of those affiliated only 
up to the E A standard is 32 These numbers have been steadily 
mcreasmg, and if the existence of several iival institutions in one 
and the same place has occasionally led to breach of discipline, 
instances of such breach have always been taken serious notice 
of by this Umversity It may not be out of place here to suggest 
to managers and professors of neighbouring institutions the^ desir- 
abihty of their formmg themselves into friendly societies, and of 
holding conferences from time to time for the interchange of views 
upon educational matters. This will tend to put down unhealthy 
competition, to promote disciphne, and to foster neighbourly 
feehng between rival institutions. 

Our pecuniary resources continue increasing with the increase 
m the number of candidates for our examinations ; but very soon 
there must be a large dram ujion our funds. This splendid hah, 
large enough though it be to render my voice, notwithstanding 
my utmost efforts to make myself heard, inaudible at either end 
of it, has now been found whoUy insufficient to meet our growing 
wants We require additiopal accommodation ^for holding our 
examinations and for the storage of our records and furnitures. 
To our hst of endowments very little addition has been made durmg 
the year under review Tlieie have been onty two small endow- 
ments made for the award of amiual prizes As to one of these. 
I shall say nothmg , touching the other, I have one brief observation 
*to make The endowment is a small one, and may not benefit 
many, but it teaches an excellent lesson which every student should 
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profit by. The donor, the well-lmown Pundit Mahamahopadhjray 
Mohesh Ohunder Nyayaratna, has desired the prize founded to 
be known not after his own name, though dear to Oriental learning, 
but after the name of his preceptor, the late Pundit Jaynarayan 
Tarkapanchanan. Examples of sucli reverence for one’s teacher 
are well worthy of imitation 

During the year under review we lost bj^ death or retirement 
eleven of our colleagues in the Senate ; and this brief retrospect 
of the past would be incomplete if I were not to record our deep 
sense of regret for that loss To some of these gentlemen our 
Umversity is largely indebted Mr Reynolds, as President of the 
Faculty of Arts, as Vice-Chancellor and as a member of many 
important Committees, alwaj^s gave the Universit}^ the full benefit 
of his vast and varied learning ; and the eloquent words of his 
Convocation address may still be fiesh m the memory of many, 
Mr. Westland, though his official duties left him little time to take 
‘any active part m our proceedings, always felt a warm interest 
in the welfare of the Umversit}^ and gave every consideration 
to the claims of our graduates m the bestowal of the extensive 
patronage m his hands. In Moulvie Kabiruddeen Arabic learning 
has lost an ornament and the Senate a most useful member Mr 
Anandaram Baruah was a distinguished graduate of this University 
and a no less distmgmshed member of the Civil Service. Amidst 
the engrossmg duties of his office, he could find time to plan and 
partly to execute literary works of profound scholarship, and it 
IS matter of no small regret that untimely death prevented him 
from completing them. His hfe ought to be a noble example to 
the graduates of this University I cannot close this list without 
giving our tribute of respect to the memory of the Rev Mr Smith, 
the popular Principal of the General Assembly’s Institution, who 
always took a leadmg part m the work of the University, and 
shewed a most sympathetic concern in the well-being of its 
graduates. 

To keep up the strength of the Senate and to confer on deserving 
persons the distinction of Fellowship, new appointments have 
been made every year But of late, the practice has been not to 
appoint more members than there are vacancies, the existing 
number of members being consideied too large for a working body. 
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Naturally enough the distinction is gi’oatly prized by tlie 
graduates of the Umversit}^ If tliey value it, tlicy should earn 
it for themselves by attaining eminence in learning. 

I must here express my best- tlianlcs to His Excelleiiey for 
publicly announcmg that he wiU give Hie I\I A s'of Hie ITiiivi'isily 
some voice in the election of Fellovs The ])iivilcge thus accorded 
will maik a new eia in the history of our Univcisity, and 1 
venture to hope, form the hi’st ludimenls of its elective franchise. 

There is one other educational Cjuestion discussed during Hie 
past yeai upon which I ought to saj'^ a few woicls, I mean the cjues’- 
tion of moral education From its pai amount importance it has 
natural^ attiacted gi’eat attention, and from tlie diiTiculties 
attending its solution, it has given rise to niucli discussion and 
difference of opimon Owing to the mtiniate connection betvccn 
morahty and religion on the one hand, and to the neccs-sity of 
observing rehgious neutrality on the othei, systematic moial 
education has been consideied impiacticablc At the same time,, 
it camiot for one moment be denied that if the object of education 
IS not only to enable the student to pass examinations and win 
prizes, but is to make him a useful member of society, mere in- 
tellectual education is a most incomplete education It has often 
happened that biilhant intellectual gifts have been fritteied away- 
or, what is worse, apphed to misclnevous ends, vhile compaiatively 
moderate talents, aided by honesty of purpose and stiength of 
character, have achieved great and good results The tiuth is 
that sharp mteUigence without sound moral natuie can no more 
make a useful man, than fine implements can carve a beautiful 
image out of rotten wood 

But if moral education is so necessaiy, how is it to be given ’ 

I think the difficulties in our way, though great, are not insurmount- 
able Happily for man, the cardmal truths of morahty aie well 
known, easily mtelhgible, and well lecogmzed The difficulty 
hes not m Imowmg them m theory, but in following them in practice, 
and to meet this difficulty, example is no doubt mfimtely moie 
efficacious than precept ' 

If then we foUow the plan recently adoxited by the University 
in regard to the Entrance course in Enghsh, and m prescribing 
.the course in hterature, select pieces which illustrate the beauties ' 
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and excellences not only of style but also of character, and if the 
teacher dwells not only upon the grammatical and philological 
points, but also upon the moral lessons taught by each ]piece, we 
may liave a fairly efficient substitute for systematic moral edu- 
cation This plan may, perhaps, to some extent interfere with 
the teaching of languages, but the advantage, gamed will outweigh 
the appiehended disadvantage. 

A great deal, however, will depend on the personal influence 
and example of the teacher Arnold has done for Rugby more 
than a library full of moral text-books could do ; and the same 
must be the case everywhere. As the result of my own limited 
experience m the teaching hue, and of the Imowledge which I 
presume to think I possess of the character of my countrymen, 
I would venture to make one or two observations as to the most 
efficacious mode of exercising that influence. I am fully conscious 
that I am spealong m the presence of many able and veteran teachers, 
and I speak with becoming diffidence. The teacher should use 
as little force and should excite as little fear as possible Locke 
has truly said “ ’Tis as impossible to draw fan’ and regular 
chaiacters on a trembhng mind as on a shaking paper ” Every- 
thing that may lead the pupil to regard his teacher as an enemj^ 
rather than a friend, necessarily reduces the efficiency of his teaching 
Many a good lesson instead of being readily imbibed, is repelled 
by the unwilhng mind, and the antagomstic mood of the pupil 
If punishment m any shape has to be inflicted, let it be m sorrow 
and not m anger , and if this is known, the young culprit will 
seldom be found to be such a hardened snmer as not to repent at 
once and mend his ways. I do not think I am reckomng too much 
upon the X3uj)il’s reverence for his teacher. With all his faults 
the Indian youth’s respect for his teacher is unbounded 

I must not be understood here as pleading for lemency towards 
faults On the contrary, I would insist upon every fault, however 
shght, being taken notice of with displeasure, so that habits of 
transgression may not grow up To overlook hght faults until 
graver ones are committed would be to allow the disease to grow 
until it IS too late to cure. 

Before I conclude, I ought to say a few words by way of en- 
couragement and advice to my young friends who have ,]ust taken 
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iheir degrees. My first advice to you will lie to aim at tliorough- 
ness m all that you do. Tins is the advice tliat my predecessor 
in office gave you two years ago m his usually impressive and foiciblc 
language Thoroughness is the gi-eat secret of success m most 
cases. A distinguished »Senior Wrangler, and aftenvards an emmenl 
Judge, Chief Baron Pollock, in one of his letters to Professor De 
Morgan, wiites • — “ I have no doubt 1 have lead less and ''Cen 
fewer books than any Senior Wianglei of about my time oi ai\v 
period since , but what I knew I knev thoroughly, and it was at 
my fingers’ ends ” And if you could question other eminent and 
successful men, you would leain that their eminence and success 
were m a gieat measure due to their habits of thoroughness 

I would next advise to show moderation and to avoid 
friction m whatever you do. Friction never advances but alva^ss 
impedes work; while moderation, by holding in icseive all suiplus 
force, imperceptiblj^ adds strength to your ]iosition 

I must earnestly iminess upon jmu the absolute necessity of 
contentment with your situation, be it liigh or low, if jmu want 
to be happy With all mj’- wish to sec 3^111 best dreams lealised, 
I must say that that happ3^ result can be the lot of onh^ a vei}’’ 
few, if any The rest must go on toiling amidst disappointments. 
And even those few who may attain the objects of their desne, 
will find that when attained, thej^ are not half so chaimmg as the}’’ 
looked from a distance. 

Nor must you complain that because the prizes of life are so 
few, and notwithstanding 3mur education, so difficult to attain, 
education has been a useless tiouble. Even if you are not able 
to secure a good appointment, or to earn a decent income by the 
practice of one of the learned professions, you are none the woise 
for your education If it has been worth any thing, it must 
have strengthened your mind, refined your taste, and expanded 
your imagmation, so as to enable you to say with supreme 
indifference — 

“ I care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 

You cannot bar me of free Nature’s grace ; 

You cannot shut the wonders of the sky 

Through which Aurora shews her brightening face,” 
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Or if it has not taught you to soar to those subhme heights 
of fancy, even in the piosaic vale of ordinaiy ical hfe, your edu- 
cation will stand 3’ou m good stead 

AYitli tlie knowledge you must have acquired that it is useless 
to struggle against the inevitable, ^mu will be able to bear with 
calmness maity a reverse at Avhich the ignorant must bitterly fret 
and whine To impiove youi condition you can avail 3m in selves 
of wa^^s and means unknown and inaccessible to the uneducated 
The truth is not that you have no good prospects m life, but 
that your prospects have been throvn at a distance b^^ leason 
of those who came to the scene earhci having occupied the vantage 
gi’ound You must, 'thcrcfoie, voik harder and rise higher to 
attain what the}'^ have seemed with far less labour 

If service and the hbeial professions liavc no loom foi you, 
theie aie the vast mateiial lesources of tlie countiy which 3^111 
scientific knowledge can enable 3*011 to utilize Theic aic the 
fields of literature and science scarcely tiodden 3'et b3’' our counti3’'- 
men — fields the cultivation of winch, if it requnes patient and 
arduous toil, promises a propoitionatel3^ rich haivest. You can 
enrich the vernacular hteiature of 3mur country with all that is 
valuable 111 Western learning, and contribute to the htcrature of 
the West the precious treasures that he hidden 111 3mur classic 
fields , and this hterary traffic will be sure to yield adequate return. 
Then, agam, there is the extensive field of education, which, though 
occupied, has room enough for a host of workeis yet 

In these and other ways 3mu can turn your education to useful 
account But whatever line of work 3mu may adopt, and whatever 
aims and aspirations you may have, always keej) to one great cardi- 
nal aim Ardently aBjiire and sedulousl3’' strive after true moral and 
intellectual gieatness, and depend upon it, all your other legitimate 
aims and asj)irations will be crowned with success. 

CONVOCATION ADDRESS 

1891 

Your Excellency, Sir Charles Elliot, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The year that has just gone by has not been without incidents 
worthy of notice on this occasion. To some of these I shall briefly 
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allude, before I turn my attention to mattcis wlncli concern iis 
in the present and the near future 

Foremost among the incidents of the year under review, 1 
should mention the lecognition of the elective jiimcijile in tlic 
appointment of FeUow^s. Under the law' as it now' stands the right 
to appomt Fellow's is vested m the Governor-General of India in 
Council; and His Excellencj' the Chancelloi. m accordance A\ith 
the views expiessed m his last Convocation speecli, w'as giaciously 
pleased to mvite the M.A 's and holdei’s of coiiespondmg Degiees 
in the other Faculties, to clioosc from among tliemselves two 
gentlemen whom they w'ould lecommend for ajijiomtment as Fellows, 
the number two bemg about a third of the total number of Fellow s 
then considered likely to be appointed. Fhc graduates, who 
naturally jirized the privilege, evinced a lively interest m the election 
that W'as held at the Senate House on the 1st of Jaiiuai}', 1891, 
and I am happy to be able to say that then choice has met with 
the approval of His Excellency the Chancelloi You will be 
dehghted to hear that among the electors xirescnt on this occasion 
was the distmgmshed lad}' gi’aduate w'ho is now' the Supcimtendent 
of the Bethune College , and so, undei the guidance of the en- 
lightened scholar and statesman now at the head of our alia ns, 
our Umversity has had the high honour of being the first institution 
in the East where female sufih’age has been lecognised As a 
giaduate of this Umversit}', it is jiecuhaily gratifj'ing to me that 
I should have the privilege of thus publicly expressing on behalf 
of the graduates our most heaitfelt thanks to His Excellency for 
this act of grace, and the pleasuie of congi’atulating the electois 
and the elected, and of w'elcoming oui fiist elected Fellow's The 
1st of January, 1891, wiU be a memorable day in the history of the 
Umversity, and we may hojie that the principle of representation 
wiU be recogmsed m its constitution as fully and defimtely as sound 
policy and right leason mil allow' 

In close connection with tins to^uc, I should notice the recent 
resolution of the Senate to ajiply to the Legislature for the amend- 
ment of our Act of Incorporation so as to allow the gi-aduates the 
light to nominate one-half of the number of Fellow's to be appointed 
every year, and to enlarge the scope of the Umversity by lemoving 
the restriction w'hich makes it at present a mere examimng body. 
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Of this apjihcation it is not for me now to say more than this, that 
the recommendations of the Senate proceed for the most part 
upon the lines on which the Allaliabad Umversity Act is based, 
and that the metropohtan University may well hope to have as 
hbeial a constitution and as free'a scope as her younger provmcial 
sister has akeady been favoured with. 

Another measure carried out last 3^ear, which is of impoitance 
to us as an examimng bod}'-, deserves here a passing notice The 
Sjnidicate has formally adopted the rule that no one shall be 
appointed to set questions on an}^ subject of which he teaches the 
whole or a pait The rule is not meant to imply in the least degice 
any slin on tJic mtegrity of our examiners It will relieve the 
pubhc mind fiom all possible appiehension that one class of candi- 
dates ma}'- have any undue advantage over anothei It is intended 
also to relieve the examineis from an embarrassing conflict of duties 
If one IS to do his duty as an examiner properly, he should be left 
free to set Ins questions so that they ma}'- afford the best means of 
lestmg knowledge , but if he has been teaching the subject, it becomes 
equally his duty to select the questions so that his own pupils may 
not, from their acquaintance with his views respecting it, have an 
unfair advantage over, other candidates , and these duties it is often 
difficult to leconcile An eminent inofessor and experienced exami- 
ner at Cambridge expresses his suipriset hat the neeessity and the 
leason for such a regulation should be ovei looked or demed. 

I shall not detain you with any account of the other measures 
earned out by the University durmg the jiast year, as they i elate 
mostly to matters of detail and not of prmcqile m our modes of 
conductmg exammations These matters of detail, and our relations 
with our affihated institutions are giving us long seasons of work 
with comparatively short seasons of rest and with occasional 
seasons of storm Happily, however, the storms have soon sub- 
sided, and been succeeded by refieshmg calms Like storms m 
the physical world, they have served to sweep away all that was 
noxious and unwholesome in our moral atmosphere, but unlike their 
mateiial types they have left no marks of harm in their track behind 

Durmg the year under review, we have lost by death or retiie- 
ment certaiii of our Fellows, to some of whom at least the oidinary 
tribute of respect is undoubtedly due 
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Sir Steuart Bayley, though the duties of his high ofhce left 
him httle time to take part in our proceedings, always evinced a 
warm interest in the moral and' intellectual progress of the people of 
these provinces, and gave encouragement to our graduates whenever 
suitable opportunity arose , and on a recent occasion, he lendered 
the Umversity very valuable assistance by sanctjoinng an aiTangc- 
ment m the Education Depaitment, which enables us to avail our- 
selves of the most useful services of the present officiating Registrar 

Mahamahopadhyay Bapudev Sastn, owing to his lesidence 
in the North-West was, it may be said, no more than an oinamenlal 
Fellow of this Umveisity , but his name leally adoied our Fellows’ 
hst In him we had a raie combination of profound ancient Oriental 
leaimng m mathematics with the modern learmng of tlic West 
in that abstruse science 

In Babu Maheschandra Ghaudhuii, the 8cnate has lost a most 
useful member, and our society a laie man He was a member 
of the Syndicate for two years, and amidst his numerous professional, 
and other engagements, he alwaj^s found time to discharge Ins 
duties here with that conscientious thoroughness which chaiac- 
terised all that he did His sound common sense. Ins untiring energjT- 
and his spotless character should make him a bright example unto 
all. 

Nor must I omit to mention here the name of one who, though 
he left India twenty years ago, and from that time ceased to be 
Fellow of this University, is still remembered with all the respect 
that used to be shewn to him when he was Chief Justice of Bengal 
and whose loss is mourned as deeply here as it is m his native land 
Sir Barnes Peacock became an ex-officio Fellow when the Uin- 
versity was estabhshed, and he held that office for upwards of ten 
years, during which time he took a lively interest m its affairs, and 
wrote some of those learned minutes which are worthy of careful 
study The Native Bar owe him a deep debt of gratitude for the 
great encouragement and courtesy they met with from him He 
bore very high testimony to their merit, and it was upon his autho- 
rity that Sir Henry Maine in one of his Convocation speeches said 
that ‘ an average legal argument by native vakils in the Appellate 
High Court was qmte up to the mark of an average legal argument 
in Westminster HaU.’ 
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Our hst of endowments has received three important additions 
during the past year, important, if not for their pecumary value, 
certainly for tlie value that attaches to them for the honoured 
names with which they are associated The endowments are 
made the Keshub Chunder Sen, General Trevor, and Prasaima 
Kumar Sarbadhicaiy Memorial Commitees The prizes and medals 
founded may not be competed for b}'^ man}^ and can be attainable 
only by a few , but the saintly life of Keshub Chunder, the distm- 
guished pubhc career of General Trevor and the varied scholarship 
of Prasaima Kumar, the memory of which they serve to lecall, 
are examples that must produce in eveiy generous heart a yearning 
after what is good and great 

Turning now from the jiast to matters that concern our 
present and immediate future, we find that our Umversity has 
now hved full one-third of a centuiy, liaving completed almost 
to a day thirty-four years of its existence This, though neaily 
half the average span of human life, is no doubt only a small period 
111 the life of an institution. Still, as it has hved and thrived all 
this time, and now numbers its affiliated institutions by scores, 
and its 'graduates by thousands, reckomng among these last some 
woithy representatives of the fair sex, we maj^ safety feel the pleas- 
ing assurance that it has outhved all those evils that tin eaten 
infantile existence, and has now entered vigorous life But though 
we may be relieved from aj)prehensions of one land, anxieties of 
a different sort begin to fill the mind Has this University 
fulfilled our expectations Is it doing all that it ought to accom- 
plish ’ These are questions that must occur to every thoughtful 
observer, and they demand seiious attention Though primaiily 
a mere examining body, the University by the courses of study 
and the rules of pieparatory training pi escribed for its examina- 
tions, and by the standaid of excellence it exacts at those exa- 
minations, , practically legulates the education of a vast province 
The flower of our youthful poxiulation spend the best part of their 
time, and no small part of their generally scanty means, in pieparing 
for our examinations, and it is matter of the gravest importance 
that we should so arrange things that that preparation should 
qualify them not only for the temporary trial in the examination 
hall, but also for the continued trial in hfe 
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Tlie friends of the University will at once say tliat the coniscs 
of study prescribed for onr examinations and tlie slamlaid of 
excellence exacted from onr candidal os arc ^nflicicntly Inprli as 
compared vilh those of other Thin ci. sit ics ; and that candidate‘s 
who do well at onr examinations also do veil in aflci-life Onr 
adverse critics on the othei hand ^ay that onr standaids ma\ he 
high, but oni examinations, and ])C]lia))s ( omjHhitive examinations 
general^, are no test of leal incut : and that in actual life, tliongli 
some few of onr giadnates may do wiTl, theie aie main again vho 
are found to be absolutely hclple'^s But it vill not hi' fan to judge 
of the incuts of a system by reterung eithei to ixc e-jilionali}, faMan- 
able or to exccptionall\ iinfavoniabh' sjiecimens of it-^ puKlnct. 
Tt is only by lefeiiing to the number of giadnates tlu* Unnemt\ 
has piodnced, and tlie (jiiahty of the a\('rag{* giadnate, that ve 
can form a fair estimate of the voile done by the Univei'-iU Xov, 
though their aveiage, meut ma^^ not be lated \eiv high, (onsHlmmg 
their number, and fonsidoung the jioverfnl impetus that the Uni- 
versity has given to education, ve tannot have much leason to 
be dissatisfied If amid the depths of ignorame around, the 
Uinversity has already been able to raise even a slightly eUnated 
level of knowledge of fair extent, veil may ve hope that it will 
form the basis v hereon, a stately snjieistrnrtnre will eie long be 
raised bj’ the labour of the Umvorsitv aided bv the funds sn-|)]ilied 
by enlightened liberality T3nt, whatever the meiits of the piescnt 
system may be, onr business is to considei v hetber it is not capable 
of improvement in the future. Let ns give this important matter 
a moment’s thonght. 

Speaking broadly, the chief objects of education (T leave out 
of consideration plij’-sical edncation) aie to stoic the mind vitli 
knowledge, and to train the intellect, the emotions, and the vill 
to healthy and harmonious action 

Touching the first of these objects, the points that demand 
attention are, that the matter of the store should be really useful 
knowledge, and the manner of storing, metliodical For, the 
capacity of the human mind being limited, knovdedge, that ivonld 
be useless or superfluous m after-life, must make room for that 
which is necessary and useful ; and we shall not be able to apply 
our stock of knowledge with that readiness vdnch the exigencies 
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of hfe demand, if our mental store house is like an ill-arranged 
lumber room 

Now, no objection lias, so far as I am aware, been raised that 
the courses of study prescribed for our different examinations 
include anj^-thing but useful knowledge, tbougb objection may be 
taken that they exclude certain branches of useful knowledge 
I wish very much that every graduate of our University and every 
educated men bad some knowledge of the structure and functions 
of the diffeient parts of that wonderful piece of mecliamsm, whose 
regular working is a necessary condition foi the acquisition of 
knowledge Such knowledge by confirming our faith in the laws 
of nature, will be sure internally to influence our conduct for the 
better in many matters in winch external interference, however 
benevolent, may prove irritating oi powerless I liope it would 
be possible to introduce elementary physiology into our general 
curriculum of studies without increasing ver\7- much the burden 
on our students T also deem it not merely desirable, but necessary, 
that we should encourage the study of those Indian vernaculars^ 
that liave a hteratuie, by making them compulsoiy subjects of 
our examinations in conjunction with their kindred classical lan- 
,guages The Bengali language has now a rich literature that is 
well worthy of study, and Urdu ^and Hindi are also progi’cssing 
fairly m the same direction In laying stress ujion the imjiortance 
of the study of our vernaculars, I am not led by any mere patriotic 
sentiment, excusable as such sentiment may be, but I am influenced 
by more substantial reasons I firmly beheve that we caimot 
have any thorough and extensive culture as a nation, unless Imow- 
ledge IS disseminated through our own vernaculars Consider 
the lesson that the jiast teaches The dai'lmess of the Middle 
Ages of Europe was not comiiletely dispelled until tlie light of 
Imowledge shone through the medium of the numerous modern 
languages So in India, notwithstanding the benign radiance of 
Imowledge that has shone on the higher levels of our society through 
one of the clearest media that exist, the dark depths of ignorance 
all round will never be lUumined until the hght knowledge reaches 
the masses through the medium of their own vernaculars. 

The question next arises, how should the prescribed subjects 
and text-books be studied. The golden rule here is, that whatever 
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IS read should be thoroughl^^ understood, but nothing more tlian 
the fundamental facts or truths in each brancli of knowledge need 
be committed to memory. A pernicious practice lias, T fear, been 
growing with our students preparing for tlie undergraduates exa- 
minations, of mdiscriminately and uiuntelhgentlv committing to 
memory the contents of tlicir text-books 8uch a ]uacticc should 
be juit dovm by teachers, and it should be discouraged so far as 
possible by examiners by leaving out minute questions vhicli can 
only test mechanical memory. Examination papers should not, 
as a rule, exact from candidates greater knowledge of minute details 
111 any subject than they should be required to cany m their memoiy 
in after-life 

Tt is with reference to the latter of the tvo above-mentioned 
objects of education, the training of the intellect, the emotions 
and the will, that the strongest objections to our system are raised. 
Now, it must be freely admitted that ordinary examinations can 
afford no test of the culture of the emotions and the vill, except 
^so far as the prosecution of vigorous study which is essential to 
success at such examinations, implies a well-regulated moral nature 
The only way m which a mere examining University like ouis, 
as distinguished from a teaching Univeisity, can encourage and 
assist the cultivation of the emotions and the will is, by insistmo 
upon regular preparatory training and discipline of a thorough 
and strict character as a necessaiy condition for appearing at its 
examinations The framers of our Act of Incoiqioration must 
have fulty perceived this , and accordingly thej" have provided 
in the Act that, as a rule, no one shall be admitted as a candidate 
for any of our Degrees, unless he produces a certificate that he lias 
prosecuted a regular course of study in a recognised institution. 
It IS very much to be regretted that the importance of such certi- 
ficate is often not fully leahzed It is generally supiiosed tliat 
the object of requiring this certificate is to obtain evidence of a 
candidate’s intellectual fitness for an examination, and if that is 
its object, it is naturally considered a hardship that it should be 
strictly insisted upon, when the candidate is prepared to take the 
risk of failure, and when the examination to be undergone will 
be a sufficient test of fitness Dut the real object of a systematic 
course of college disciphne is to pioduce not mere intellectual ' 
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fitness, but also moral fitness, by trannng the emotions and the 
AviU. and by fosteimg habits of pimctuahty, patience, and jioise- 
Ycrance. This iias the object of tliat stern discipline and iigid 
self-denial, that hahmachuii/a, which our sages enjoin on the student, 
and the strict observance of which was the pimcipal cause of that 
intellectual and moral greatness of ancient India which ve still 
look back upon with pride When once the real object of oui rule 
for insisting on a s^ystematic coui.se of prepniaioiy tianmig i.s fulW 
undeistood, our students vho justlv take pnde m their chaiacter 
foi obedience to lav and authoiity as a national vntue, will, I 
am sine, be the foiemost lo cany out the rule sci uxmlousl}'- and 
ni an ungrudging sxmit 

We aie often asked vhether oui exammatioiLS afford aii}^ good 
test even of intellectual merit 1 do not deny that young men 
not xiossessing any solid knowledge or power of thinking may, 
with the help of mere mechanical memory, make a show of know- 
ledge and come out successful at our examinations. But I deny 
that this IS aiydlmig jiocuhar to oui system of examination The 
e^nl comjilamcd of is almost a nccessaiy concomitant of competitive 
and qualifying examinations wherevei they arc held Wo loam 
fiom eminent men of Oxfoid and Cambiidge who have viitten 
on the subject, that the evil is just as jnevalent m those gicat scats 
of learning as it is heie The tiuth is, that with the gi owing im- 
portance of examinations, theic has grown uxi an ait known by 
the unenviable name of cramming, the object of which is to enable 
students to xiass examinations without jiosses.smg aiy^ solid know- 
ledge and without sjDeiichng much thought, though certainly not 
without s^ienduig much time and labour The ait is m high favour 
with lazy and indifferent students who think it easier to learn how 
to make a show of knowledge than to acquire knowledge — to a^ijiro- 
Xiriate the thoughts of otheis than to think for themselves In 
tins way exammeis may be deceived, and the object of examinations 
frustrated The question for us to consider is how to jiut down 
this evil To my mind the only piactical remedy ajijiears to be 
to conduct our examinations so that students may x^picoivc that 
cramming is neithei nece.ssaiy nor sufficient to ensuie success 

Now, two tliuigs axi^iear to me to have led students to consider 
cramming necessai}^ — first, inordinately long examination jiaxiers, 
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and secondly, di.spio])Oikonatcly dilheidt questions, i am lully 
awaie of the reasons in favoin of long jiajieis and dillieult ques- 
tions it IS only b}'- means of tlicse tliat tlic quahlies of leadniess 
and acuteness can bo tested J3ut, on the other liand, we must 
remeinbei that if examination jiajieis are so long that eandidales 
must (to use the word of i)i. When ell) “ sciibble m temjiestuous 
haste ” to answei them full}, oi if they aie so dilhcull that candi- 
dates left to tiieii own lesouices aie unable to aiisner them, then 
must have leeouise to the kind of lielji tliat {lainmmg gne^' lo 
pieiiaic themselves foi tlien examinations 11 you do not give 
them time to think in the examination hall, oi if }oii demand fioin 
them thoughts beyond the leach of then ])oweis, you cannot com- 
plain that they depend entnely iqion memoi}', oi bon on the 
thoughts of otheis nithout going thiougli the piocess ol thinking 
Again, if students find that the necessai} qualil^ing m.iiks 
may be obtained by the help of memon alone tlie less able and 
less ambitious among them will not lind much inducement to go 
thiougli the aiduous iiiocess of exeicismg the leasoning facult} . 

If we want to put down eiammmg, and eiicouiage thought, 
we should then be careful not to set too long oi too difficult ])a])eis, 
or papeis in which the minimum jiass iiiaiks aie obtainable by 
the exeicise of memory alone 

We should also cliscouiage the taking u]i of too man} Honoui 
subjects by candidates for oui examinations We should aim 
at seem mg depth even at the expense of suiface There is moic 
psychological truth than jioetical fancy in Pope's ivell-lcnown 
lines — 

“ One science only will one genius fit 
So vast IS art, so narrow human wit ” 

Whilst tins seems to be almost all that we can do, our efloils 
m tins direction in order to be efiective, require the active co- 
oxioration of the teacheis and professors of our affihated institutions 
They should always bear in mind that teaching should iievei be 
subordinated to examination, but that the purposes of examination 
aie subordinate to those of teaclimg They should mijness on 
students the mischievous effects of ciammmg vhich involves waste 
of time and energy, without training the mind oi imjiartmg 
leal knowledge. Oui students should be exhorted not to allow 
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the distiessmg phantom of an impending examination to haunt 
them 111 their hours of study, but to read whatever they have to 
lead thoughtfully and with the cheering assurance that they are 
thereby either training the mind or storing it with useful knowledge. 

There is one othei' point connected with our system of educa- 
tion which deserves notice As the learned professions and all 
departments of service, whether pubhc or piivate, m which jiersons 
who have leceived a liberal as distinguished from a technical edu- 
cation can find employment, are getting daily moie and moic 
overstocked, some true friends of the country tlnnk that the kind 
of education which our Umveisity now encouiages, camiot be 
regarded as useful for all those who aie seeking it, and that it is 
time that the TJmversity should begin to lecogmse the necessity 
of technical education, and institute examinations and confer maiks 
of distmction for its encouragement I fuUj^ see the importance 
and necessitv of technical education In these days of keen 
competition and haid struggle foi existence, unless we can utilize 
and imxirove the jiiofi^^cts of Natuie, and unless our aitisans are 
ti allied 111 the apphcation of science to art, we can never hope for 
the material ]prosperity of the country If, theiefoie, Government 
01 enhghtened j)iivate hberahty should establish suitable institutions 
for inipaitmg technical education, the University should feel no 
hesitation iii encouraging it by mtrodncing an alternative piactical 
Entrance Examination, as was once suggested by a high authority, 
or by conferring maiks of distinction on deseiwmg peisons educated 
ill such institutions, or m such othei modes as may be thought 
fit Perhaps this ivould be beyond the scope of the Univerit}^ 
as hmited by the x)i'eseiit statute, but it may be hoj)ed that this 
hmitation on our scojie wiU be lemoved 

But whilst saying so, I must not be undei stood for one moment 
to admit that hberal education has m this countiy reached any- 
thmg like its saturation point, and that its fuither pi ogress is not 
to be encouiaged , or that an educated man will be any the less 
fitted by reason of his education to fill any station m hfe, howevei 
humble and however mfeiioi to that generally occupied by men 
■ of his class it may be 

Turning now to my young fiiends who have just eained then 
well-meiited marks of distinction, I must fiist of all heaitily 
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congratulate our lady graduates in Ails foi* the high jiroficiency 
they have shew n , one of them, Floience Holland, having obtained 
double first class Honours, that is, Honouis in English and Latin 
and the other tlnee having all obtained Honouis in English 1 
should next offer my hearty congratulations to the lady giaduates 
m Medicine foi the jiioficiency thc.> have attained in that noble 
science, and I am sure that tlie knowledge the;\ ha\e acijuired will 
not only bo useful to theny but aviH he of incalculable benefit to 
their secluded sisters in the zenana n'lie eiuouiagement of female 
education by its degi’ees and other marks of distinction must laiik 
as one of the highest useful functions of this University Ko 
community can be said to be an educated community unless its 
female members aie educated, that is, not simjily taught, to lead 
and write, but educated m the tine and full sense of the ivoid, 
Foi, how^over proud man may boast of his intellectual siijicrioiity 
ovei the gentler sex, the snnjile truth must be admitted that woman 
IS the primary educatoi of humanity. With the first dawai of 
reason, and befoie our baby lijis even learn to lisp, our ical edu- 
cation begins 111 the mother's arms , and eveiy fond w'oicl she speaks 
and every anxious look she casts impi esses silently but indelibly 
some lasting lesson on the giowung mind And what moiahst 
is theie that can better teach the cultivation of the finer feelings 
than a loving mother, a loving sistei, a loving wife and a loving 
daughter It is, therefoie, that our Eastern mind, notwuthstanding 
its supposed antipath}^ tow aids the fan sex, conceived the genius 
of learning to be a female dnnnity , and it is therefoi e that our 
sago law-givei Maim, notwathstanchng the harshness to females 
which chaiacterises aichaic cot^lcs. has inculcated that memorable 
precept 

dwx? Wl f^1 I i ’ 

“ Wheie women aio honouicd, theie the gods rejoice , ivliere 
they aie not honoiued, there all iitcs aie fiuitless ” 

To the other graduates I must offer my congratulations 
generally, making special mention of two— Nilratan Saikai, an 
MA of the University, wdio has just taken the highest degiee m 
Medicine, and Upendralal Majumclai, who has had an excejotionally 
biilliant caieer, having been the first man of his year in all our 
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Arts exammations, and wJio has now jiassed the Inghest of them 
and won onr highest piTze — tlie Premchand Roycliaiid studentship. 
But while sajung this T must earnestly lemmd each of them of 
the noble ]nece]ot • ‘‘ Unto whomsoever iniich is given, of him 

shall be much required 

T must next ask each one of you, my young friends, to remember 
tins day as a solemn day in your life, a day of solemn resolve to 
carry out in letter and iii spirit the injunction with which jmii 
have been admitted to your degi-ees Tf your education justly 
qualifies you to fill important posts of honour, it at the same time 
imposes on you grave responsibilities, and you must shape your 
course of life so that you may discharge them vnth credit 

Your first duty as educated men is your duty to the learned 

world, to endeavour to add to our stock of knowledge, to which 

our gi’adiiates have up to tins time contributed so little When 
\ 

addressing you last year, I called attention to this jiomt, and 
apjiealed to the enlightened liberality of my countrymen to endow 
Fellowshqis as an inducement to literary and scientific jnirsuits 
If my feeble appeal has not yet been responded to, I do not despair ; 
but I hope some future Vice-Chancellor with a more jiowerful 
voice may make a more effective appeal at no distant date In 
tlie meantime, let me appeal to you, my fellow gi’aduates, to supply 
the want It was an article of faith with the jinesthood of ancient 
India that eveiy member of that learned community, from the 
moment of Ins birth, incurred three debts, one of which was Ins 
debt to the holy sages, that is, the republic of letters, to be repaid 
by the study of the Vedas, that is, the cultivation of learmng 
I hojie I shall not be charged mth ray undue jiartiahtj’- to the tradi- 
tions of my caste if I earnestly wish that a similar sentiment may 
animate jmu I wish you will feel that you owe a duty to the 
Umversity which gives you the first start m hfe, to do jmur best 
to add to her reputation for learmng And this dut3^ becomes 
all the more imperative when you remember how poor your Alma 
Mate') is in those treasures of learning, which are the just jnide 
of her elder sisters m the West 

You must next remember that you come upon the world at 
a time when this great countr}^ with all her venerable institutions 
IS passing through a mighty process of change It is for you to 
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guide the current of jirogressivc thougl)!, so that rcnovalion aiul 
not destruction lUcay lie its ivoik 

Do not. despair hccau'^o vour oyu cstmiatc of voui noith is 
low The Ingh and the Ion, tlie nn 2 :}it\ and the nuMU. fan f*aeh 
be useful in his onn wav H the toweling pieiipue with its tliiindei- 
ing cataract stands in solitary giandeui luini‘'hiuir IheuK' for subluue 
meditation to the gazei^ below\ it is the lowiv vali* with its ircmtle 
streams that sipiphes the daih wants of life Oieat Ihintr*.. ma\ 
be few^ and fai above the leach of mam , but good thiiiL's thcie 
are m plenty wdnch we ahvavs ha\e the ]iowei to do, if onl\ we 
have the will. And so rich, so sine is tlu* uwvurd ot these* deeds, 
that life wall be fully woitli all its tioubles. if it is sl(‘aflil;\ doxoted 
to the w'ork of doing good 

You have spent some of the best yeais of yoiii life in Lsainnifi 
knowledge, and meet it is that 1 should conclude by asking you 
to realise the highe.st aim of knowledge That aim is to make 
you happy, not however by giving you all the objects of yoiii desiie, 
for thej^ arc neither all good noi all attainable ; noi on the other 
hand, by quenching all your desires, for they are neitliei all bad 
nor all quenchable True knowdedge makes you hajipy by teaching 
you xvhat the Giia has taught. 


TkFFidl II ’ 

i 

Happy the man whose soul serene 
Lets m desires that ruffle it not , 

Even as the boundless sea leceivcs 
Unmoved the streams that thithei flow 
Not happ3^ they that cravings crave 

True Imowledge makes you happy by teaching 3’ou the limits 
of your power, by teaching you how to work and advance wmll 
and steadily within those limits, and above all, by teaching von 
to submit with calm resignation to a Will that is inscrutable and 
supreme. 
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Havinq liad the honour of afldro^^'^ino: Ihe Oonvocation on 
two ])ievions o( ca'^ioir^. 1 wislied vciv niiicli this tnno to ho a hstoncr 
and not a spoakor ; hnt thouLdi tliat wa*? inv a wish that 

^\as a (Oininand nnto mo, lias assiirnod to ini' tlio prosont situation, 
and I must do nn ho-'t to fnltil its oblitrations, aftor thanking His 
Excollono\ foi tho kind words lio lia^- boon ])loasod to say of mo. 
and tliankmn vou for tlio ovidont marks of kmdnoss to mo, witb 
wdnch vou havo hstonod to thoso words. 

Following Iho jiraduo of formor ycai-^, T shall venture to 
occupv for a few moments vour time, if not also voui attention 
with a biiof retrospect of our jiast academic session, T shall then 
touch upon some of the important educational problems that aie 
exercising the public mind , and T shall (onelude watli the usual 
w'ords of congratulation and advice to those who have just obtained 
their deffiees 

The doubt T ha\c expiessed as to m\ being able to engage 
voiii attention. imph(»s no mistrust m \oui jiatienee. w'oaried as 
^ou must have been with the juolracted and monotonous ceremonv 
vou have bc'cn WMtnessnig , it onlv indicates mistrust m mv owm 
powei of aiiesting attention, and some mistiust also in the attractive- 
ness of ni}" subject , foi amidst events of deej) and momnful mteiest 
around, the incidents of the academic year under review’^ were scarcely 
of a stirring character. But such as they w’eio, they have been enough 
to keep us engaged , they occupied their due share of public atten- 
tion ; and the^?^ evoked criticisms, often severe but always instructive. 

The niimbei ol candidates for oiii examinations m the past, 
year w''as, 1 observe, less than the number m the year preceding 
One cause of this is, I think, to be found m our own statistics 
The successful candidates at the Entrance and F.A. examinations 
of 1889, who would in due course form respective^ the maj'ority 
of the candidates for the E A. and B A exammations of 1891, 
were comparatively small in number, the year 1889 ha^nng been, 
as you will remember, a year of heavy failures , and the j^ear 1890, 
which Avas one of fair average results, did not leave any unusually 
large residue of unsuccessful candidates to make uji the deficiency. 
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Another circumstance, which may also partly account for 
this decrease, was the exercise of greater care and discrimination 
the heads of institutions in sending up candidates for examina- 
tion. So far as the falling off is due to this cause, it need not create 
much misgiving especially when our schools and colleges, which 
are the real source of our strength, are steadily increasing m number. 

The question whether the growth of our educational institu- 
tions has not reached a point after which their further growth 
requires to be regulated and restrained, came up before the Senate 
last year, and is ’still under consideration 

Some are of opimon that new schools and colleges siiould be 
recognized and affihated irrespective of their effect on older insti- 
tutions, and then free competition would lead to the sm’vival of 
the fittest , while others niamtam that if rival institutions opened 
for pm’poses of gam, but not required to satisfy any real want,' 
are allowed to exist, they lead to unhealthy competition, injurious 
to the interests of discipline and soimd education There is some 
force m the argument on each side 

Remembering that it is onty a small fraction of the vast 
population of the country that shares the benefits of education, 
we must not too rigidly adhere to the principle that demand should 
precede supply, but should sometimes allow suj)j)ly to anticipate 
and create demand as it not unfrequently does But, on tlie other 
hand, it must be borne in mind that as m mne, cases out of ten 
the customer here is not likely to be a competent judge of the 
commodity, free competition requires control to secure efficiency 
and usefulness 

The subject involves conflictmg considerations of some nicety, 
and much will always depend upon the good sense and discrimina- 
tion of the controlhng authority We may hope that the question 
will be considered by the Senate in all its bearings, and a satisfactory 
solution wiU soon be arrived at. 

The Regulations relating to the ^ exammations in the several 
Raculties have undergone revision more or less during the past 
year 

The changes m the Arts Regulations relate to matters of detail 
and not of principle, and so I shall not detain you with any notice 
of them, ' ■ ' . 
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The scheme of Law Studies has been carefully revised by a 
Committee consistmg of a learned Judge of the High Court who 
IS the President of the Faculty of Law, and of the Advocate-General, 
the Senior Government Pleader, one of the leadmg Attorne 3 ^s, and 
two experienced Professors of Law representing the affihated Law 
Colleges A scheme thus prepared may well be accepted as mclud- 
ing all tliat it is necessarj’- to equij) the young lawyer with, to quahfy 
film for the responsible duties of his profession , and the B L 
degree will, I hope, contmue to enjoy and deserve the recognition 
it has hitherto had, as a test of fitness for entering the profession 
or the judicial service. 

In the Regulations m Medicine, an important change has 
been introduced lequirmg unsuccessful candidates to go through 
a fresli co'urse of instruction m the subjects m which the}^ are found 
deficient, befoie they aie admitted to examination again The 
rule IS mtended to secure that standard of proficiencj^ winch is 
necessary to be attained by those who must be entrusted vuth 
life and health 

The Regulations in Engmeermg have been referred for revision 
to the Facultjr of Engineering, along with a letter from the Dnector 
of Pubhc Instiuction and a Resolution of the Government of Bengal 
lecommending certain changes. One of these recommendations 
IS to introduce an alternative couise for Mumig Engmeers. The 
somewhat better prospects held out to graduates m Engmeermg 
m the Government Resolution just referred to, may, I hopqj make 
our degrees m Engmeermg more attractive than they have hitherto 
been 

The privilege granted last" year to the M.A.’s and holders of 
corresponding degrees m the other Faculties to elect two gentlemen 
from among themselves for appointment as Fellows, was agam 
allowed by His Excellency the Chancellor to be exercised this 
yeai , and electors ' resident m the mofussil were invited to take 
part in the election by signmg their voting papers in the piesence 
of a Magistiate How greatly the privilege is valued is shown 
by the fact that out of about 900 Masters and Doctors whose names 
aie on oui rolls, no less than 641 took part m the election, and 
voting papers came from the most distant paits of the Empire 
The voting resulted m the eleetion of two well-lmown gentlemen, 
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Babu Prannath Pandit and Babu UjDencbanath Mitra, and J am 
glad to say that their election has met with the approval of His 
Excellency To these and the other gentlemen wlio have been 
just appointed Fellows, T accoid a most heaity welcome 

The result of the last election is a sonicc of gratification to 
me, not only because it giAms me a second time the jileasmg occasion 
for congratulating my fellow -graduates on then success, but also 
because it gives us just gi’ound foi entertainmg the hope that undei 
the guidance of the enlightened statesman whose liberal mmd 
devised the experiment, what was commenced as an exjDerimcntal 
measure may at least become pait of the lecogniscd customarv 
constitution of the University 

Whilst M^elcoming our new colleagues, 1 must not forget to 

% 

pay the customaij^ tribute of icspeet that is due to those whom we 
have lost during the past ycai To some of them that tiibutc is due 
as a mattei of something more than mere conventional formaht}^ 

Mr Downing was a membei of the Faculty of Engmeeimg 
and materially helped the Faculty in its deliberations on all important 
questions As the head of the Seebpoie Engmeeimg College, ' the 
only institution of its kind m Bengal, he had an active shaic m 
the tiaimng of our jmung men m a profession the importance of 
which IS being reahsed more and more every day At a time when 
the scheme of education m Engineering is about to undergo 
important alterations, the loss occasioned by his death must be 
greatly felt 

In Raja Rajendra Lala ]\litra the University has lost one of 
its most distinguished members, and the learned world a scholar 
of laie attainments His reputation was not confined to Ins own 
country, but his many and erudite works made his name well Imown 
wherever Oriental scholarship is prized and respected In recog- 
nition of his profound learning the University conferred on him 
the Honoiary Degree of Doctor m Law, and hy honouring him 
has honouied itself He took a leacbng part m the proceedings 
of the University, he always maintained his x^oiut with impiessivc 
eloquence and indomitable courage, and his Aveighty words of vit 
and wisdom will long be lemembeied m this hall. 

Pandit Iswai Chandia Vidyasagai, Avas a Fellow of this Uni- 
versity ever since its estabhshment m 1857 During its early 
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days he took an active intciest in its pi ogress , and though latterly, 
having in effect retired from pubhc life, he ceased to attend om 
meetings, he has done the University and the cause of education 
lastmg service by est^bhshmg the first affiliated private college 
under native management, which has served as a model for many 
others that have since come into existence He was a great friend 
of female education, and a staunch advocate of woman’s lights , 
and for the sohd woik he has done as an educationist, as a social 
leformer, and as a philanthiopist, his coiinti3’^ will evei remain deciil^y 
indebted to him If Rajendia Lala’s vas a massive intellect 
stimulated bj?- an ardent desne for knowledge, Vidyasagar’s was 
a generous heart and a resolute will impelled to action b}’’ an ovei- 
flowmg love foi humamty The lives of these two eminent men 
as representing two great types of charactei, are woithj^ of careful 
Bindy by those who long foi intellectual and moial greatness 

In Pandit Ad]udhya Nath we have lost another 'distinguished 
colleague, a man ‘ of whom ’ as the Vice-Ohancelloi of the Allahabad 
University has justty remarked, ‘ aiw countrjT- and anj^ race might 
be proud ’ His numerous professional and other engagements 
m the North- West left him httle time, it is true, to take any active 
share in our work , but his warm sympathj’- for our educated 
young men m all then hopes and aspirations, and his earnest exer- 
- tions and immense self-sacrifice to xiromote the good of his countrj^ 
made him loved and lesxiected by the educated classes aU 
over India, and Bengal mourns his loss as deexily as his native 
Xirovmce 

There is j^et another and a very much heavier loss which we 
have to mourn, — -,a loss that grieves not this countr}'^ alone but has 
plunged m deep sorrow the whole empire of Britain, — the loss not 
of a colleague but 'of a Prince who m the natural order of things 
would have been our future Ruler; and who had endeared himself 
so much to the people of this country by his lecent visit While 
this melanchoty event is so fresh m our memorj^^, we cannot take 
Xiart in a pubhc ceremonj^ like tlus, without a lespectful exxnession 
of bur xirofound sorrow for the loss, and of our heartfelt loyal sym- 
pathj^ for our beloved Sovereign, to whose beneficent rule we owe 
the blessing of that hbeial education which tins Uiiiveisity has 
been estabhshed to x^romote 
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1 shall now, as I proposed at the outset, touch upon one o] 
two of the educational problems that pressinglj^ demand solution 

It IS said, not without some truth, that the University is turning 
out graduates and under-giaduates in much larger numbers than 
can find suitable employment, and that whilst the education that 
it encourages is so ill-remunerative, the cost of time and energj^ 
that preparation for its examinations demands is disproportionately 
high The question therefore presses upon us, how to regulate 
0111 courses of study so as to ensure the greatest usefulness and 
occasion the least loss of time and energy to the student. 

As regards the courses of studj^ prescribed for examinations m 
the special Faculties of La^v and Medicine, it is not easy to see what 
useful change the University can introduce These courses have 
been settled by distinguished members of the lespective professions 
with due regard to their usefuhiess for the careers for which the}'' 
are intended' to train our graduates , and considering the grave 
reponsibihties to be undertaken, they cannot be said to be too' 
exacting in their demand upon the time and attention of the student. 
If skilled laboui in these professions does not find sufficient work 
or adequate remuneration, the law of supply and demand must 
be left to bring about the necessary economic equihbimm 

The case, however, is somewhat different with regard to oui 
course of study in Engineering Here it is, I think, possible for - 
the Umversity to introduce changes for the better Though a 
well- qualified body of legal or medical practitioners can create 
no new work foi themselves, unless it be by making people 
ovei -sensitive about their legal lights or health — a state of things 
not verv desirable m itself — ^a body of Engineers oi persons duly 
trained m those branches .of science and ai t which will enable them 
to develop the material lesources of the country, can create woik 
foi themselves and wealth for 'others 

But even heie the University unaided can do very little It 
may presenbe courses of study and institute examuiations in Mining 
Engineeimg oi Agiicultnie or othei similai subjects; but unless 
theic aie colleges established competent to give a thoiough and 
efficient theoietical and practical trainmg in those subjects, the 
prescribed courses of study can never be profitably pursued, and 
the examinations cieditably passed 
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But how are we to have such a college estabhshecl It must 
be a long time before private liberality, which is taxed m so many 
ways, can be expected to endow an institution of this sort Though 
I am extremely leluctant to ask my countiymen to invoke the 
aid of Government wliere they can help it, m the present instance 
I must saji^ we cannot do without such aid We ought therefore 
to be deeply thanlcful to 8ii Charles Elliott for the views expressed 
by him in the Resolution alieady alluded to, where he says “ He 
considers that the increase of the numbei of 3miing men framed 
to engineering pursuits and qualified by then training to develop 
the resources of the piovmce, is an object on which he is justified 
m mcurring large outlaj^ since he is confident that all such outlay 
VO 11 be fully reproductive ” 

The pohc}’' indicated m this Resolution regaidmg the trammg 
of our young men in Engineeiing and Agriciiltuie will, if fulty 
carried out, ^ as I confidently hope it will be, maik a new eia m the 
educational and the general jirogress of the countn’-, and the di earns 
of gold of which we recently heaid so much, will be realised though 
in a somewhat dilferent shape 

In the courses of stud}'' jii escribed for our Arts exammations 
I thinlc it IS not only desirable, but absolutely necessary, to introduce 
certam changes, and I am glad to say that the attention of the 
I^ni'^ersity has already been drawn m this du’ection 

Our Entrance examination every year attracts several thousands 
of candidates, of whom oiil}' a small number intend to puisne their 
studies in Arts any further, the rest being anxious to pass the 
examination to qualify themselves for some occupation for which 
an Entrance certificate is considered a necessary oi a desirable 
recommendation It would therefore be ignoring the case of this 
large bod}^ of candidates if the Entrance course is prescribed only 
with a view to tram students, for entermg the University It 
may no doubt be said that those’ who do not intend to enter the 
Umversity need not come up for the Entrance examination. But 
the jiassmg of this examination imphes a certain weU lecogmsed 
educational and even social position, which has made the exa- 
mination so attractive , and m the interests of education and 
progress, we ought to do our best to foster the generous ambition 
which even the intending cultivator or mechanic feels to be an 
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undergraduate of the University Considering, liowcvcr, the great 
diversit}’' of caieers for which the Entrance examination will have 
to prepare the students, if it is to be oiganised for such a com- 
prehensive object, the proscribed course of study must consist of 
a large number of alternative subjects, each liemg suited for a 
particular career, but every one of tliem ensuring a certain amount 
of mental training If such a scheme is judiciousl}" devised, it 
will qualify our under-graduates not only for literary and scientific 
careers, but also for industrial and commercial pm suits — a thing 
that IS very much needed, to remove tlic bloclv caused by over- 
crowding m their avenues to employment. 

The movement recently set on foot to reconcile sea voyages 
noth Hindu orthodoxy may, if it succeeds, stimulate commercial 
activity and enterprise, and thereby open out fresh fields- of employ- 
ment for our educated young men 

I have hitherto been dealing wit.h the question of the use- 
fuhiess of our University education solel}’’ with reference to economic 
considerations, which no doubt claim precedence over all others 
But though to enable us to supi^ly ourselves with the necessaries 
of hfe must be the first object of education, to earn wealth is ccrtamlv 
not its sole nor its chief end 'A mind well trained and equipped 
has alwaj^s been regarded by its possessoi as more valuable than 
any material wealth Keplei amidst all his difficulties used to 
say that he would rather be the authoi of the works he had written, 
than possess the Duchy of Saxoii}'- But why go to Germany for 
such examples “i* In this classic land of ouis m its good olden 
days, honourable and contented povertj^ was the common lot of 
the learned classes And it was' when our learned classes eaied 
little foi material wealth that the}^ were able to lay liy those in- 
valuable intellectual treasures Avhich are still the piide of their 
nation The mind is the noblest part of our being, and education 
which improves and enriches the mind so as to make it happ^'’ 
within itself, can never be said to be useless, even if it does not 
enable one to earn the means of plwsical comfort and enjoyment. 

It should therefore be our aim to encourage such education 
as not onty brings on material prosxieritjy but also improves and 
enriches the mmd — education which is not only a means to an 
ulterior end, but is an end m itself, so that even if our graduates 
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and undergraduates are unable to make their education a means 
of earmng wealth, they may not have any just ground of complaint 
that preparation for our examinations has been useless labour. 
And we should carefully ascertain and remove, so far as we can, 
every cause' that stands m the way of our securing this great object. 

Now one of the causes which interferes with our XJmversity 
education having a wholesome disciphnary effect on the mmd is, 
according to certam competent authorities, the great extent of 
om courses of study Teachers and professors m order to get 
through the work have, we are told, to skim over the surface, and 
they caimot find lime to impress on their pupils those deeper lessons 
that underlie all hteratuie and science ; wlnle, on the other hand, 
the majority of students are so completely gromid down by the 
w’eight of the burden imposed on them, that they find no oppor- 
tumty of exercising their own powers, and they feel little pleasure 
m then study. 

I would earnestly call the attention of om’ Boards of Studies 
to the subject, and I have no doubt that thej’’ will do their best 
to remove the evils complained of. Not that I would allow our 
standards to be loweied in the shghtest degree, but I thmli that 
the standard of an exammation is leally raised not so much by 
requnmg a more extensive but superficial readmg as by msistmg 
on a deeper culture and a more thorough appreciation of what 
IS read. Knowledge forced mto the mmd under high pressure 
only mflates the mmd with conceit, without producmg any healthy 
expansion of ideas , it strains and enervates mstead of exercismg 
and mvigoratmg the mental powers 

But if the gi’eat extent of the courses of study prevents 
instruction from bemg impressive, and stands m the way of our 
education producmg any lasting effect, the mcon cement and 
unmanageably large size of the classes in most of our schools and 
colleges, I fear, leads no less to the same result. It prevents teachers 
from looking to the individual wants of pupils and from exercismg 
that personal influence upon them which is essential to eflicient 
teaching Spealang m the presence of so many able and exjierienced 
teachers and professors, I need hardly add that the teachers should 
not only impart to those seated at his feet the knowledge he possesses, 
but should also inspire them with the enthusiasm that animates 

9— 152m 
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him, should stimulate them with the ^hirst for knowledge winch 
he feels, that the mstruction given might be imbibed with eagerness ' 
and dehglit He should, to use the expressive language of our 
ancient traditions, bless them with his own intellectual blessedness. 

Another cause v/lnch operates prejudicially in a similar way, 
IS the time-serving spirit in winch our young men often pursue 
their study A permcious habit, which I am sorry to hear is gaming 
strength, prevails with the great bulli of our students of reading, 
not with a view to gain knowledge and improve the mind, but 
merely with a view to pass exammations Tt is high time now 
that our teachers and professors should exert all their mfluence 
resolutely to put down this evil, and should use every opportumty 
forcibly to point out to their jnipils the lamentable folly of wastmg 
their time and energy m learning the pett^?" art of achievmg im- 
mented success at the temporary trials in the examination hall 
when they should be improving and strengthening then mmds 
to qualify them for the continued trial in life 

Whilst imputing to our students the blame that justly attaches 
to them, I must not disclaim our own share of it Our examinations 
have, no doubt from a desire to make them thorough and searching, 
occasionally been such as to require special preparation as dis- 
tinguished from such general study of the prescribed subject as 
a student desirous of gaimng knowledge and improvmg his mind 
would naturally go through We have sometimes demanded from 
our examinees a too minute knowledge of minor details, or know- 
ledge of a sort that is not hkely to be necessary or useful anywhere 
except in the examination haU As a very eminent and experienced 
examiner. Professor Huxley, has. remarked, ‘ examination, hke 
fire, IS a good servant, but a bad master.’ It should serve as a 
test for dihgent and thoughtful study, instead of makmg stud}^ 
serve its pecuhar requirements. 

One great reason why our University education fanls to awaken 
much origmal tlimlong, is because it is imparted through the medium 
of a difficult foreign language, the genius of which is so widely 
diflFerent from that of our own. The acquisition of such a language 
must to a great extent be the work of imitation , and the habit 
of mutation gradually becomes so deep-rooted as to infiuence our 
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m which our students have to clothe their thoughts, taxes their 
hmited mental resources to an extent which does not leave enough 
for the proper feeding and fostering of thought. The only way 
out of the difficulty is for the student to economise his means and 
to forego all desire for ffiieiy m language, and concentrate his 
efforts to the cultivation of the thnikmg faculty, and he may rest 
assured that noble thoughts never fail to command attention, 
though clad m plain and homety garb. 

Perhaps the most potent of all the reasons why our education 
often fails to improve and invigorate the mind, and v'hy the promises 
of youth are in man}’- cases so little fulfilled in later j^ears, is our 
deplorable neglect of ph3'’sical education If we had left our jmung 
men alone, our responsibility for this neglect might not have been 
equaUj^ great But as it is, we impose upon them heavy intellectual 
work, and b}^ means of our degiees and other marks of distmction 
suppty a jiowerful stimulus for such woik ; and jT’et we take no 
care to strengthen the body to enable it to bear the stram The 
result IS that so long as the stimulus acts, our jmung men work 
hard and thereby exhaust their unreplenished powers ; and when 
the stimulus is gone, their capacity for work is permanently 
impaired Any attempt to impiove the mind without mvigoratmg 
the vital energy would be like an attempt to mcrease the efficiency 
of machmery by mere internal adjustment Avithout suppl3nng 
adequate motive power. 

The Umversity can do very httle to remedy the e^nl, but those 
vho are mtrusted with the management of schools and colleges 
should never forget their resjionsibihty in this matter. They 
should strongly impress upon their students the indispensable 
necessity of attending to health, and they should encourage health- 
ful and harmless phj^sical excicise, and supply facihties for it, 
without, however, introducing any element of compulsion or 
restiamt One very hopeful sign of progress m this direction is 
to be found m the fact that the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
is taking a kindly personal interest m the physical weU-being of 
our students , and I take this opportunity of sincerely thanking 
His Honour for the encouragement they have been receiving from 
him And may I here appeal to Government and private hbeiahty 
to acquire for us some suitable play-ground near the Senate House 
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where our undergraduates may resort, so that side by side with 
the seat of those trials that so sevcrel}^ tax the mind, there muy 
be a place for refreshing recreation to strengthen the body and the 
University may be associated not only with distressing thouglits 
of impending examinations, but also with jo^'-oiis recollections of 
youthful pastime and imiocent pleasure ? 

There is one other educational topic upon which I have a 
word to say A good deal of adverse criticism, sometimes proceeding 
from high authoiities, is levelled against the fluctuating percentage 
of failm’es at our examinations, which no doubt ranges between 
widely divergent limits The fact commented upon certainly 
reqmres examination, and I must tliank our critics for drawing 
attention pointed^ to it If it is due to any variation m our standard, 
the result is clearly unfair to the examinees But it may be due 
to other causes besides, as a httle consideration will sheiv Ordmaiily 
no doubt, one year is 3ust as good as another, and the percentage 
of good candidates would not Ysny greatlj^ from year to yeai But 
owing to some change in the teaching staff of a large college or 
owing to an epidemic such as influenza, (causes which are not al- 
together imaginary, but have sometimes been in actual opeiation) 
the percentage of ill-prepaied candidates in any year may greatlv 
exceed the aveiage Besides, there are, as eveiy one who has 
experience m the hue knows, good and bad years m respect of the 
Xiroportion of good and bad students m a class, just as theie aie 
good and bad years m respect of many natural iihenomena, though 
we are not always able to ascertain the cause So then the Uni- 
versity may not always and alone be responsible for the fluctuations 
noticed So far as it is, it should do its best to pi event ciiiy re- 
currence of the evil One of the remedies suggested, the apxiomt- 
ment of a permanent Board of Examiners, though theoretically 
perfect, mvolves many practical dififtculties. The subject will, 
however, I lio^ie, receive careful consideration soon 

Whilst on this subject of criticism on our work, I would 
beg leave to sa};" to our critics m all sincerity and earnestness, that 
such of them as are in a position directly to assist the Umversity 
in its dehberations, will do immensely greater service to it if they 
wiU favour it with, their counsels first, and then, if need be, with 
then criticisms next. 
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1 miibl now oflci my yoimg fiiends wlio have jiisl obtained 
then degrees my most heait}’’ congratulations The success of 
the lady-graduatcs. one of wliom 3 liavc had the pleasuic of admittmg 
to her dcgice, is to my mind matter for sjiccial congratulation. 
In sajdng this I am far fiom insinuating tliat their success was 
unexpected or excejitional ; on the contrary, considering the highly 
susceptible natuie of the gentler sex u Inch enables them to imbibe 
Imowledgc soon and retain it long, such success is but natural, 
and the poet truly says . 

"'Ilf n” 

e* 

“Men seeking knowlcdtrc long must stiive, 

And over many volumes pore ; 

But favouied vomcn all their loic 

With ease from Katuic's giace cleiive.” 

What I mean to say is that their success is a more sine index 
of the iirogrcss of education than the success of young men can 
be. Young men may and very often do seek for Jmowledge m 
order to succeed in life , but v hen w omen, u ho are hir less hkely 
to be swaj^ed by such motives, seek foi it, the love of Imowledge 
for its oval sake must be mtluencmg those whose influence uiion 
society though gentle is irresistible. 

I would also specialty congratulate the three distmguished 
graduates m Arts (1) who have won our most valuable prize — 
the Premchaiid Iloychand Studentship, and the ^muiig Doctor 
(2) who, after a brilhant college career, has so well earned the highest 
degree m Medicine I would, at the same time, remind the former 
that their valuable jirizcs though given as rewards for jiast labour 
are really intended as incentives to future exertion, and I would 
exhort the latter to emulate the examjiles of the eminent members 
of his noble inofession at home and abroad. 

Many of jmu, my jmung friends, may be thinking now that you 
have passed through the fij st stage of life, the stage of preiiaration, 
and aie about to enter the second, the stage of action. The 

1 Messrs E M Wheoloi, Janaki Natli BhaUaclmijya and Hiiontlia Nnth Dnlln. 

* Dr. Surosh Pi'a&ad Saibadlukari. 
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iirst stage with its incessant toil and rigid discipline may have 
seemed to you a disagieeahle one, wlnle youtlifnl fancy may be 
painting the second m glowing colours, as the stage of unrestiamed 
activity and unimpeded fruition. I should liave been unost un- 
willing to dispel this pleasing illusion had I not been firmly con- 
vinced that it IS the source of little joy and much soirow. The 
illusion must soon disappear and leave painful disaiipomtment 
behind Better far that we should at once knoiv the realities of 
our situation, be they agreeable or disagreeable, to be prepared 
beforehand to meet what awaits us. 

Now one of the most distressing realities of the world you 
are going to enter, is the immense dispi oportion between the many 
that toil and the few that succeed. If at any of the examinations 
held 111 this hall, there is heai^ failure, tlic lesult attracts piibhc 
attention, and evokes criticism, and steiis aie taken to prevent 
its recurrence in future But who can criticise to any xiurpose the 
conduct of the world’s oxamniations ? We must take tlie world 
as it IS. But if you cannot make the world conform to your views, 
you must not, on the other hand, servilely suit yourselves to the 
world to achieve success Depend upon it that there is often more 
honour m deserving success, than m attaining it Have firm 
faith ill the consoling truth that in the inscrutable dispensations 
of Providence, out of evd cometh good, and that adversity is not 
an unmixed evd. I do not ask you to imitate the example of the 
Xnous lady m the Puranas who preferied adversity to jirospeiity 
because it enabled her better to remember her Maker, foi prosperitj^ 
IS not necessarily an evd, and should therefoie be gieeted when 
she comes. But I do ask you to submit, if it ever be your lot to 
do so, to adversity’s stern and chastening rule with calmness and 
fortitude. If she bears a frowning look, remember that 

“ Scared at her frown terrific fly 

Self-pleasing folly’s idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy. 

And leave us leisure to be good ” 

Another perplexing reality of our situation is the strange 
inconsistency between profession and practice Very few men 
outwardly profess any principles of doubtful propriety, but fewer 
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still pcrha])s are they A\ho can imvaidly say unto themselves they 
have never swerved fiom their ]nofessed piinciplcs. As students 
yon have spent much time in learning principles, be li then your 
fiist aim upon entering life iigidly to adlieic to those principles 
in spue ot the contaminating influence of example. If you wish 
to succeed in life, that is, if you wish to contiol the mateiial forces 
of Xatuie and the still moic subtle foiccs that move society, so 
as to make them sidisfMco \oui jiurjiosc, you must possess a 
poweiful aiifl a lesolute will, —a will at least as poweiful and resolute 
as can enable you to binm \our own actions into confoimity with 
the pimciplcs yon junfc'^s. 

If you aie able to surmount tliC'^e diflu ultics, if you can 

ft * 

reconcile your piaftice with your pimciplc^. and if, fuithermore, 
you can leconcile vouiself with \oui lot. you shall have earned 

ft i • • 

that pcaec within, that tiue soune of ha]))imess, which even the 
most successful men often fail to attain And your success, though 
measmcfl bv the. a mount of woik done it may not be gieat, wall 
suicly not he small if uica''Uted b\ tlu* moial sticngth acquired, 
.slien"th which will not oiil\ sustain \ou in the lacc of life, but 
will stand vuu m irood stead even m that awful staac of it that 

ft 

leads to etei iinv. 


XOTE OF DISSEN7' TO 7'IIE REPOlVr OF THE TKDIAN 
UXIVEltSITIES COMMLSRION, 1902 


I 1 egret veiy much tliat I am unable to agree with my learned 
colleagues on some of the points dealt wath m our Repoit Tliese 
points of diffeiente being of mijiortance iiioie or less, I deem it my 
duty to state 1113’- view^s upon them, m the order m which thc3’' 
occur in the Rcjioit, and to indicate briefl3’' 1113’- icasoiis 111 supiiort 
of those vicwss 


T. Constitution of the Senate and the Syndicate 

Before concluding this point I should add, that m wdiatever 
way the new Senates may be constituted, w’’hcther by apjiointment 
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alone or partly by election as well, they should fairly and adequately 
represent Government and private educational interests, and non- 
educational official and non-official interests, and these interests 
should be represented by Europeans and Indians in fair, and if 
possible equal, proportion 

In saying this, I know I am sajnng wliat is not quite in accord 
with ordinarily accepted views on the subject It is maintained 
by many that educational interests arc all tliat need be rejircsented 
on the Senate of a University ; and it is said by some that as a 
University is a Western institution, the European element should 
predomuiate in the Senate, with only a small admixture of the 
Indian element to enable the European members to know what 
the views of the Indians are upon any question affecting them. 
Speaking with aU respect for these opinions, I must say that my 
own view, though opposed to them, is not altogether unreasonable, 
as a little consideration will show 

Umversities exist for xiromoting the advancement of learning, 
and in the constitution of their Senates, the educational interests 
are no doubt entitled to representation before all others ; but 
there are other interests involved which also require leprcsentation, 
and which must not be ignored . and they are those of the Govern- 
ment and the general public. 

For, the Universities may have to consider questions of 
educational policy, such as, whether general hberal education alone 
should engage their attention, or whether technical education 
should also be encouraged, to develoii the resources of the country, 
questions upon the determination of which the Government as 
responsible for the peace and prosperity of the country and quite 
irrespective of its position as the j)roprietor of Qolleges, must, along 
with the general public, be at least as deeply interested as professois 
of colleges So again, they may have to consider a question like that 
relating to the age limit for the Entrance Exaiiiination, in the 
determination of which, the iiublic, that is the guardians of students, 
are perhaps as much concerned as mere educationists, as upon the 
decision of the question depends not only the chance of an Indian 
giaduate’s entering public service, but also the time of his fini shing 
his education and entering the world. Nor must we lose sight of 
other classes of questions which often arise, such as those relating 
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to tliG affiliation of new colleges, or to the transfer of students from 
one college to another, m relation to which, representatives of 
existmg colleges have an interest disqualifying them to act as sole 
arbiters in the matter, and the educated portion of the general 
public have an interest entitling them to a voice in the 
decision. 

Again, though I't is quite true that the University is a Western 
institution, and active friendly co-oiieration of European scholars 
and scientists is at the present day absolutely necessaiy, and must 
at all times be most coi dially welcome, in the management of India 
Universities, it sliould also be borne m mind that it is Indian youths 
who chiefly resoit to them, and that their requirements and diffi- 
culties, their habits and modes of life, and even their sentiments 
and susceptibilities should receive due consideration, and for that 
purpose educated Indians should be adequately represented on 
the Senate In saying this I do not lose sight of a possible danger 
sometimes apprehended, of Indian members seeking to lower the 
standard of education in ordei to make the attainment of academic 
distinctions easy for their countrymen ; but I venture to think 
that self-interest, if not also sound judgment, aided by past ex- 
perience, will seivo as a sufficient safe-gtiard, and Indians will 
no longer fail to see that to make University degrees in this country 
of ail}’- real value, we must raise their standards as high as they are 
in the great English Universities 

In regard to the constitution of the Syndicate, I am miable 
to agree to the proposal in clause (c) at page 13 of the Report for 
securing a majority of teachers 

My reasons for not having a statutory majority of teachers 
as such in the Syndicate have already been indicated in my remarks 
relating to the Senate m the preceding paragraph of this Note. 
Considering the duties which the Syndicate has to perform, and 
considering that it will not be likely to have all colleges or even 
all classes of colleges represented on the Syndicate, a statutory 
majority of teachers as such will be undesirable in the interests 
as well of the general pubhc as of the colleges themselves 

I may add that I would not object to a majority of teachers 
on the Syndicate if such majority resulted from an unrestricted 
election by the Senate, which would imply that the teachers formed 
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the ina 3 ority because they were considered fit to he on the Syndicate 
and not simply because they were teachers. 

II. Disaffiliation of Colleges by the Syndicate 

t r f 

The next pomt upon which I feel constrained to disagree with 
my learned colleagues is the proposal made m pa^e 13 of the Report, 
that no decision of the Syndicate for the disafiihation of a college 
should be open to revision by the Senate 

It may be said that as the Syndicate is the authority which 
recommends affiliation, there can be no objection to the same 
authority recommending disaffihation ; it may also be apprehended 
that if the matter be left m the hands of the Senate, it may give 
rise to undesirable canvassmg , and it may be urged in favour 
of the recommendation in the Report, that even if the Syndicate 
arrives at a wrong decision m any case, it may be set right by the 
Government in whose hands the power of ordering disaffiliation 
finally rests. 

But m the first place, the state of thmgs with which we are 
concerned at the time of an application for affihation of a new 
college must be very different from that at the time when the 
Syndicate recommends the disaffihation of an old college, it may 
be, of long standmg The effect of an adverse order in the former 
case can aficct no large or vested mterests, whereas an adverse 
order in the latter must affect the vested mterests, not only of the 
college concerned, but also of its students Then, again, thp question 
whether affihation should be withdrawn, may mvolve considerations 
of much greater nicety and difficulty than the question whether 
it should be granted It does not, therefore, follow that , because 
the Syndicate is the final authority to determine the latter question, 
it should be also entrusted with the duty of determining the former 
finally so far as the University is concerned 

As for the apprehension about canvassmg, I may observe that 
it IS not likely to work much harm m our reformed Senates 

And as for the safe-guard against any error of the Syndicate 
which the action of the Government might afford, I would beg 
leave to pomt out that, as the Government must naturally derive 
its information from the Syndicate or the Dnector of Public In- 
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struction who under the new scheme will always be a member of 
the Syndicate, and as they both must be committed to the view 
they have already taken m recommending disaffiliation, the chances 
of Government havmg before it any materials which would warrant 
its reversmg the decision of the Syndicate, must be very small. 

It may be said that the Government may in some cases affirm 
the decision of the Syndicate and reverse that of the Senate, thus 
placmg the latter m an awkward position, and that it is not desirable, 
therefore, to give the Senate any power of revision The chance 
of bemg overruled by Government may be a very good reason 
for makmg the Senate cautious in its interference, a thmg by no 
means undesirable ; but it can form no reason for not giving the 
Senate any power of revision Such chance exists m every case 
m which a revisional authority is not the final authority 

It IS desirable, therefore, that before Government takes action 
upon any recommendation by the Syndicate for the disaffihation 
of a college, that college should have an opportumty of brmgmg 
the matter before the Senate, so that the Government may, when 
passmg final order m the case, have before it the opimon of the 
Senate as weU as that of the Syndicate, together with the materials 
upon which those opinions are based. 

Ill Fees in Arts Colleges 

Another pomt upon which I am unable to agree m the Report 
IS that relatmg to the fixing of a minimum rate of fees m Arts 
Colleges, dealt with at pages 16 to 19 

In my opimon the mimmum rate of college fees should be 
left to adjust itself according to the circumstances of each Provmce, 

' and the Universities should not interfere m determining it, unless 
there be very strong reasons for doing so My learned colleagues 
think that such reasons exist, and that Universities should mterfere. 

The reasons given, as I understand them, are — 

(1) That “ fees must not be fixed so low as to tempt a poor 

student of but ordinary ability to follow a University 
course which it is not to his real interest to undertake 

(2) That “ the work of collegiate education has been much 

impeded by the attendance at colleges of students 
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whose abilities do not qualify them for University 
education,” and this is a result of “ low fees and the 
grant of free studentships solely on account of poverty ” ; 
and 

(3) That “ if a mimmum rate of fees is not enforced, the 
standard of education and discipline is lowered ” by 
undue competition among unaided institutions leading 
to the lowermg of fees and thus reducing their efficiency 
for want of means. 

Speakmg with all respect, I must say I am wholly unable to 
accept the first reason as sound Whether it is to the real interest 
of a poor student of but ordinary ability to follow a University 
course, it is for him and for those immediately interested in him' 
to decide Others may give him prosier advice , but no Uni- 
versity would be justified in imposing any restriction such as a 
prohibitive fee for the sole purpose of preventing him from entering 
it, if he satisfies aU other ordinary tests of fitness for doing so 
Youths of ordinary ability are often found to develop considerably 
their mental powers later and by slow degrees Then again, while 
fully admitting that the highest aim of Umversity education should 
be to produce men who can add to the stock of human knowledge 
and culture, we must also bear in mind that it would be no un- 
worthy aim of such education, especially in a country like India 
where high education has made, such small progress, to j)roduce 
men who by adding to their own knowledge and culture raise the 
position of the communities to which they belong The number 
of men who wifi prove fit for the former purpose must be very 
small ; and equally small must be the number of those who can 
before trial be pronounced unfit for the latter. 

The principle of excluding students from University education 
by a fee limit is open to the further objection, that it will, on the 
one hand, exclude not only the undeservmg but also the deserving 
poor students ; while, on the other hand, it will fail to exclude 
the undeserving rich students My learned colleagues think that 
the exclusion of deserving poor students may be prevented by 
the award of scholarships I do not see how that wfil be practicable 
The best among the deservmg may be helped m that way, but not 
all The number of students who pass the Entrance Examination 
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of the Calcutta University in the hist division maj^ be taken on 
an average, roughly speaking to be about 1,000. They may all 
be fairly regarded as deservmg students ; but we can hardly expect 
to have so many scholarships Nor can it be said that thej^ all 
deserve scholarships ; and it -will be invidious and impracticable 
to separate the xioor from the rich among these 1,000 students 
for the award of scholarships 

It wiU, therefoie, be unjust and unwise to fix a minimum fee 
rate for the purpose of excluding poor students of fan average 
merit from University education 

The second reason for a fee limit ajipears, in my humble 
3 udgment, to be equalty unsound If the work of collegiate edu- 
cation IS impeded by the presence of ill-quahficd students, tlie 
remedy for the evil lies, not in raising the college fee, wliicli will 
fail to exclude the nclier classes of such students, but in raising 
the qualification for entering a college That is not onlj’- the diiect 
but the only feasible mode of getting rid of unfit students 

The third reason no doubt requires careful consideration 
If undue competition, by lowering the college fees and -thus 
dimunshmg the resources of unendowed private colleges, has imiiaiied 
then’ efficiency, the question arises whether University should 
interfere and fix a minimum fee rate, oi whether the}’ should simply 
determine the conditions of efficiency, such as a full and competent 
teaclmig staff, a good library and propeily equip^ied laboratoiy, 
and leave the colleges to fix such fees as they ma}'- consider necessary 
to enable them to satisfy those conditions 

Of the two alternative remedies suggested above m the state- 
ment of the question, I should jirefer the latter ; that is, I should 
hmit the interference of the Universities to determining the condi- 
tions of efficiency, and leave it to the colleges to fix their own fees 
consistently with their being able to satisfy those conditions My 
mam reason for taking this view is, the extreme difficulty of fixing 
a pioper minimum fee rate, of enforcing it m practice, and of com- 
pletely enumerating and accurately stating the exceptions and 
quahfications to which it must be made subject m older to prevent 
hardship and injustice 

Perhaps the only case m which the mterfeience of the Uiii- 
veri^itypn fixing a minimum fee rate would be desirable, is where 
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the majority of the affihated colleges ask it to do so But no such 
case has yet arisen ; and when it arises, it will be open to the Uni- 
versity which is asked to interfere, to take such action as it may 
thmk fit. 


IV. Transfer of Students 

The next point upon which I am unable to concur with my 
learned colleagues is their recommendation at page 19 of the Beport 
that — 

“ No transfer should be jiermitted in the middle of a course 
of study unless for special reasons to be recorded 
m writmg by the college authorities and reported to the 
Syndicate ” 

I am fuUy alive to the importance of maintaining discipline, 
and would disallow transfer m the middle of a course if such transfer 
IS sought for to avoid the enforcement of discipline But the 
recommendation just referred to, goes very much further. 

The reasons that may be urged against freedom of transfer 
are — 

(1) that free transfer is detrimental to disciphne ; 

(2) that free transfer is detrimental to the interests of the 

student aslang for it ; 

(3) that free transfer is detrimental to the interests of the 

college to which the student belongs. 

The first is the only good reason agamst allowing free transfer . 
and where a transfer is apphed for to evade disciphne, it should 
be disallowed. To extend the prohibition any further would be 
to impose undue restriction on the freedom of the student. 

As to the second reason, I think it should be left to the student 

and his guardian to judge whether the transfer apphed for would 
be beneficial to him or not 

And as to the third, I do not think it would be right to protect 
a college at the expense of the student. A college should depend 
for protection more upon its own strength and efGLCiency than 
upon rules agamst transfer 

Because a student takes his admission into a certain college, 
that IS no reason why he should be compelled to contmue in it 
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until Ills course is finislied. His cu’cumstaiices may change for the 
worse or the better, making him either unable to pay the fees of 
that college or able to pay the higher fees of a better college ; or 
the circumstances of the college may change by changes m its 
staff ; and it may become desirable for the student to obtain a 
transfer. To compel him to state his reasons m such a case would 
be most undesirable, and more injurious to disciphne than to allow 
the transfer freely. 

The attachment of a student to his college is no doubt a most 
laudable and wholesome feeling, and should be always carefully 
fostered and encouraged But it should be spontaneous ; and it can- 
not be created by any compulsoiy rules against transfer Such rules 
may protect the pecuniary uiterests of colleges ; but they wdl 
be far from being conducive to the creation of any such feehng ; 
indeed, to the Indian mind, they will make the relation between 
a student and Ins college appear more mercenary than it ought 
to be. They may also, by guaranteeing xirotection against any 
faUing off of students, indirectly tend to impair the desire for im- 
provement on the part of colleges 

I would, therefore, recommend the allowing of transfer freely, 
except where it is asked for to evade discipline. 

V Improvement of Colleges 

The next recommendation in the Report, in which I am unable 
to concur, is that contained at page 19, according to wluch. Second 
Grade Colleges, that is, those teaching only up to the standard 
of the First Examination m Arts, should either rise to the rank 
of First Grade Colleges, fhat is, teach up to the B.A standard, or 
fall back to the position of high schools ' ^ 

The reasons for this recommendation, as far as I understand 
them, are, that such colleges are really schools with two college 
classes added, and that the distinction between coUege students 
and School boys is not observed m them as well as it ought to be 
So far as the recommendation aims at the abohtion of inefficient 
second grade colleges, I entirely concur m it But that a college 
should cease to exist merely because it is a second grade college 
with a school attached, is a proposition to which I am unable to 
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assent; If it does its work efficiently so far as it aims, it is no good 
objection against it that it does not aim higher The objection 
that the distinction between college students and school boys is 
apt to be overlooked in such institutions, ajipears to me to be, 
I must say with all respect, more of a sentimental than of a practical 
character, especially with reference to non -residential educational 
institutions such as most of our colleges and schools are. 

The teaching m such institutions stopping at the F.A or Inter- 
mediate standard, no doubt leaves the Arts course of study in- 
complete ; but our University system by recognizing the attainment 
of that standard as a qualification foi’ admission to the courses 
of study m Medicine and Engineering, indirectly recognises a legi- 
timate break m the Arts couise after the E.A. Examination 

I would add that, considering the wide limits of our University 
spheres, the difficulties in the way of students resorting to a few 
central places of study witlun those limits, the scattered nature 
of the existmg second gi’ade colleges, and the fact of their havmg 
done good work in the past, it would be undesirable in the interests 
of education that they should be compelled to cease to exist miless 
they make an attempt to rise higher, — an attempt which may 
reduce many of them to a worse condition than what they are 
now in 

With regard to Fust Grade Colleges, I should here observe that 
as high education has made only small progress m this country, 
and as most of those colleges have been estabhshed to meet the 
educational wants of the people, though it is necessary to introduce 
improvements m them for mcreasmg their efficiency and for raising 
the standard of education, the Universities must not only be careful 
not to press measures of reform ivith undue haste, but should also 
actively help the colleges in brmging about the reqmred reforms 
And one of the modes in which Universities may render such help 
would be by estabhshmg Physical and Chemical laboratories which 
may, under suitable conditions and restrictions, be available to 
such of the colleges as are earnestly endeavouring to improve by 
applymg all their resources to mcrease their efficiency, without 
reservmg any profit for their proprietors The forced abohtion 
of any such college, owing to its mability to equip itself fully, must 
be regretted by all, and should be x^revented if possible. Nor will 
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it be any improper diversion of University funds, derived as they 
are chiefly from fees paid by students, to apj)ly them in part^o 
help colleges to which the poorer classes of students resort tor 
receiving education at a moderate cost. 

VI. Recognition of Private Schools 

The next point m tlie Report to winch I find myself unable 
to assent, is the recommendation contained at j)age 20 that the 
recognition of a school by tlie University should depend upon its 
recognition by the Director of Public Instruction. 

So far as Government and aided schools are concerned, there 
can be no objection to this recommendation But as regards 
unaided lorivate scliools, the of fho recommendation 

IS open to question These schools receive no aid from Govern- 
ment ; and it does not seem to be right to place them practically 
under the control of the Education Deiiartment, to subject them 
to the rules made by the Director of Pubhc Instruction, and to 
comiiel them to adopt the scheme of studies prescribed by Inm 
It would amount to an undue interference with their freedom of 
action m directions in which they imght be left free to move, with 
benefit to themselves and without harm to others ; and it would 
tend to reduce the school education of each Province to a dead 
level of uniformity not always conducive to progress. 

AU that the unaided private schools want is recognition by 
the University, so that they may send uj) their students as candi- 
dates for the Umversity Entrance Exammation ; and for that 
purpose, aU that the Umversity is called upon to ascertain is that 
they are well- conducted institutions, are efficient m teachmg up 
to the Entrance Examination standard, and are not injurious to 
the interests of disciplme It is true, the Umversity has no adequate 
machmery for ascertaining these matters, and even if it were to 
deterrmne the question of recognition of a school for itself, it must 
■» depend upon the Director of Pubhc Instruction for information. 
But though in practice the reiiort of the Director of Pubhc Ins- 
truction or of one of his subordinates will have to be accepted, 
as matter of principle the determination of the question of recog- 
nition should be an act of the University Moreover, even from 
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a practical point of view, it makes a great deal of difference wlietliei’ 
the recognition of a school is an act of the University or of the 
Education Department. For with all respect for an officer of the 
high position of a Director of Public Instruction, one may say that 
the Syndicate of the University, of which he will always be a member 
and which has other responsible members associated with him, 
would be a better authority to determine any question than he 
alone can be 

Unaided private schools no doubt concern the Education 
Department m this lespect that they compete with schools recognized 
by it But this circumstance, while it entitles the head of the 
Department to a voice in the determination of the question of their 
recognition, is itself a reason for not making him the sole judge 
in the matter 

VII Abolition oe Text-Books in English fob the Entrance 

Examination 

The point next in order uiion which I feel bound to note my 
dissent, is the recommendation contained at jiage 25 of the Report, 
for the abohtion of text books m Enghsh for the Entrance Exa- 
mination 

The mam reason for this recommendation, as I gather from 
the Report, may be stated thus The object with which students 
of the Entrance class read English is “ to enable them to lead with 
ease the books from which they will derive uiformation m other 
subjects durmg their college course To secure this the Entrance 
course can be described m general terms, a list of books being given 
by way of illustration The list might consist of historical or des- 
criptive books from which the student would obtain useful know- 
ledge as well as linguistic training, and it should be so long as to 
exclude the possibihty of all of them being committed to memory ” 

With all respect for the opimon of my learned colleagues, 
I would beg leave to point out that the object mentioned above 
will be better secured by prescribing suitable text books than by 
the plan recommended m the RejDort 

In the first place, it is not correct to say that the mere pres- 
cribing of text books leads students to commit to memory keys 
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and notes without understanding the text It is the prescribing 
of books aboundnig in obscure allusions, or contammg thoughts 
and expressions beyond the comprehension of those for whom they 
are intended, or written in a style which cannot serve as a model 
for students to imitate, that leads to the evil spoken of, as some 
of the witnesses have said ; and the remedy hes not in abolishing 
text books, but m prescribing better books than those in use 
In the second place, it is not correct to assume that students 
mechanically commit to merbory keys and notes without reading the 
text, for the mere j)leasure or convenience of doing so Everyone 
who knows anything about the way in which students work at home, 
must know at what cost of time and trouble, and how reluctantly, 
they follow that course ; and if the5^ do so nevertheless, it is partly 
because the method of teaching in most places does not discourage 
that course, and chiefly because the method of Examination to 
which they are to be subjected, encourages it, as the evidence 
before us goes to show The true remedy for the evil of crammmg 
lies then in starting with smtable text books and improvmg the 
modes of teaching and examination 

Nor wih it be safe to assume that we shall suppress cramming 
by abohshing text books unless we also improve our methods of 
teaching and examination There are already existing many 
hand-books, for the study of Enghsh and books of model essays ; 
and if text books are abolished, there will soon come into existence 
many more books of the same type, as well as summaries, abstracts 
and compendious keys of the several books which the University 
might recommend , and m place of a careful study of the text 
book and its keys, there will be substituted a hurried readmg of 
the numerous books just leferred to, thus givmg rise to a worse 
sort of cramming than the one we are trying to check 

The recommendation in the Report seems also to underrate 
the importance of a careful and critical study of suitable text books, 
wlueh is one of the best modes m which an Indian student at that 
stage of his -progress at which he is preparmg for the Entrance 
Exammation, can acqune a correct knowledge of Enghsh A 
less careful and less critical readmg extendmg over a wider range 
may perhaps secme the same result But an Entra-nce student 
has not the time for it ; and, moreover, it may encourage the habit 
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of superficial and perfunctory reading, by no means desirable in 
a student If there is to be any wide range of readmg at all, it 
should be, as Mr Stephen, Officiating Principal of the Duff College, 
in his evidence said, “ of a simple and fluent character ” and 
combined with “ exact readmg to some small extent.” 

If besides being exammed m a suitable text book iirescnbed, 
candidates are also exammed in unseen passages set for explanation, 
the evil of cramming will be suie to be checked, and students will 
try to learn English 

I would accordingly recommend tliat suitable text books in 
English should be prescribed for the Entrance Examination, and 
unseen passages also set for explanation. 

VIII Centralization of Law Teaching 

The next point upon which I am unable to agree with my 
learned colleagues is the recommendation at pages 34, 35 of the 
Report that each Umversity should provide a jiroperly equipped 
Central Law College 

In Madras and Lahore, Law education is already centralized 
and there are no indications of any endeavour to multiply Law 
Colleges in either of those two places The question of centrahzmg 
legal teaching in Madras and Lahore must therefore be taken as 
practically settled for the present. 

In each of the cities of Bombay and Allahabad there is only 
one Law College ; but there are other Law colleges affiliated to 
the Universities of Bombay and Allahabad ; while the University of 
Calcutta has a large number of Law eolleges affiliated to it, four 
of which are in Calcutta and the rest m the mofussil. The question 
of centrahzmg Law education may., therefore arise with reference 
to the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Allahabad 

The state of things observed at Lahore and the city of Bombay 
does not, however, make one very hopeful about the efficacy of 
centrahzation Moreover, there is a circumstance connected v^th 
the colleges of Bengal which should be noticed here The income 
derived by some of them from their Law dejpartment goes materially 
to help their Arts department ; and if the former be closed, as will 
be the case if Law education is centralized, the latter will suffer. 
This IS a result which should be avoided if possible. 
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Another strong reason agamst centrahzation, so far as Calcutta 
IS concerned, consists m the large number of its Law students. ISlo 
central college, however well managed, can convemently accommo- 
date or efficiently teach such a large number of students 

As regards the Umversities of Calcutta, Bombay and AUahabad, 
I would therefore leave Law teachmg m the hands of the colleges ; 
provided that they mcrease then staff where it is insufficient, and 
make arrangements for tutorial supervision by having classes m 
the evemng as well as m the mormng And I would recommend 
that those three Umversities should estabhsh at then local centres 
good Law libraries accessible to all Law students of affihated 
colleges, and Law societies imder the gmdance of Committees 
composed of members of the Bench and the Bar of the High Court 
and of the Professors of the Law colleges, where Law students 
may meet and read papers and have debates on questions connected 
with Law. 

It may be said that a College is boiuid to devote the whole 
of the mcome derived from its Law department to the improve- 
ment of that department, and it should not appropriate any portion 
of such mcome to the purposes of its Arts department ; and that 
one of the reasons given above for aUowmg Law teachmg to remam 
in the hands of private colleges is therefore a bad reason. 

I am unable to accept this view as correct No doubt the 
improvement of the Law department should be the first charge 
on the mcome derived from that department But if after satisfymg 
that charge, any surplus remams, there is no good reason for holding 
that it should not be appropriated to the purposes of the Arts 
department of the college. Such freedom m the appropriation 
of its fmids IS beneficial to the college as a whole without bemg 
injurious to any part of it, and it should not be restricted, seemg 
that our private colleges have so httle m the shape of endowments 
to support them 

IX The jMatrichlation and the School Final Exaimination 

Another portion of the Repoit m which I am unable to concui 
IS that at pages 45 to 48 m which my learned colleagues exjiress 
their views as to whether and how far the School Final Examination 
should take the place of the Matiiculation Exannnation. 
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No definite sclieme of the School Final Examination being 
before us, we cannot compare its merits with those of the Matri- 
culation Examination. But whatever the nature of that scheme 
may be, ve may say this that if a literary, as distinguished from 
a technical, course of school education is retained, as one may presume 
it will be, the test of such education and that of a student’s fitness 
to enter a college or University, ought to be the same, and one 
examination ought to be sufficient as a test for both, instead of 
examinations being mnltiphed niiiiccessarily A large examination 
no doubt has its difficulties, but they aie not removed by making 
the School Final to take the place of the Matriculation Examination. 

The question is reduced to this, namety, whether if there is 
to be one examination, it should be the School Final or the Matn- 
culation Examination, I think it ought to be the latter It will 
serve the double purpose of testuig whether a student has pursued 
his school course of literary education properly and whether he is 
fit to enter a college The opposite view will result in placing 
all schools, whether they receive aid from Government or not, 
under the control of the Education Dejiartment, though many 
of them impart education only to enable their students to enter 
the University The latter class of schools where they receive 
no aid ought to be placed under the control of the Umversity. 

If the object be to jpi’event unfit students from entering the 
Umversity, it will be secured by laismg the standard of the Matri- 
culation Examination as the Report recommends , and it will 
not be necessary to remove the examination which students have 
to pass after finishing their school education, from the control 
of the University and place it undei that of the Education Dejiart- 
ment or to wish for the Matriculation certificate not being taken 
as a quahfication for certain purposes. 

The view approved m the Report will also have the effect 
of materially reducing the resources of the Universities which are 
derived in a laige measure from the fees jiaid by candidates for 
the Matriculation Examination. 

X. Appointment op Teachers to set Questions Papers 

The poiiio next in order in the Report upon which I deem it 
my duty to note my dissent, is the recommendation at page 50 
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for the repeal of the rule, that no one engaged in teaching a subject 
for any exammation should be appointed to set questions m that 
subject for that examination. 

The reason for this recommendation, as I understand it, is 
that teachers are the persons best quahfied to set proper question 
Xiapers m their resj)ective subjects. Theoretically, perhajps, this 
may be true ; but judgmg from jpractical results, one cannot say 
much in favoiu* of papers set at our examinations by teachers as 
exammers. For though the rule x)robibitmg the axixDomtment 
of teachers to set X)^pers has been m oxieration m Calcutta only 
since 1890, the complaint agamst the suitableness of the jd^P^is 
set has been of much longer duration ; and the questions set before 
that date do not compare favourably with those of subsequent 
years Nor has there been any great xiractical mconvenience felt 
m getting competent exammers, notwithstanding the ojperation 
of the rule, x)rofessors of Physics and Mathematics, and of Enghsh 
and History, changmg places in settmg papers each in the other’s 
subject, xirofessors teaching the B A course setting papers for 
the F A. exammation, and professors of colleges affihated to one 
Indian Umversity settmg papers for the examinations of another 

While thus the necessity for changmg the role is at best doubt- 
ful, the reasons for mamtammg it are, ni my humble judgment, 
m full force still The rule m Calcutta was adox^ted on the unam- 
mous recommendation of a committee (of which two such educational 
experts as Sir A Croft and Mr Tawney were members) axixiomted 
to enquire into and report upon the alleged x^i’emature disclosure 
of certam exammation questions (see the Minutes of the Calcutta 
Umversity for 1890-91, x^age 49), and the view maintained by one 
of the professor exammers concerned m defending his action, show 
that there may be such honest differences of opimon m comiection 
with the matter as would make the rule under consideration a 
very desirable one The rule does not imply any reflection on 
the integrity of teacher examiners, but it is intended only to guard 
agamst the pupils of any teacher from havmg an undue advantage 
over other candidates at any exammation, and to reheve the teacher 
from a conflict of duties which may arise if he is appointed to set 
questions m his own subject. That such undue advantage may 
be given, and such conflict of duties may arise, is clear when we 
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consider that a teacher in teaching properly, must dwell on the 
relative importance of the different parts of his suhjeet, and an 
examiner, to^examme pioperly, must set his question j)axier keepmg 
m view such relative importance ; and it is difficult to prevent 
the teaching from affording a fair indication of the nature of the 
expected examination. Mr. Todhunter of Cambridge, in his 
“ Conflict of Studies and other Paxiers,” says (I am referring to 
his remark from memory, not having the book before me now) 
the wonder is that the imjiortance of a rule like the oue under 
consideration is not more readily recognized 

To my mind, it is of the utmost importance that we should 
secure the confidence of the public generally, and of the students 
m jiarticular, in the absolute fairness of our University examina- 
tions. Again, if it IS necessary in the interests of disciphne that 
students should not talk or think lightly of their jirofessors and 
examiners, we must carefully avoid giving them any reasonable 
ground for talking or thmkmg in that style 

I therefore thmk that the rule in question is a salutary one 
and should be generally followed. 

XI. Improvement oe School Education 

I may here add a few words which, though not strictly entitled 
to form any part of my Note of Dissent when the Report does not 
expressly affirm anything to the contrary, may nevertheless And 
a place m this Note, as the ma3ority of the Commission, disagreeing 
with me, thought it not quite within then province to consider in 
detail or express any opinion u]Don the xioints I am going to speak of 
We aie agreed that although there has been a rapid multi- 
phcation of Colleges and schools connected with our Universities, 
and the number of graduates and undergraduates has grown largely, 
the education imparted is not as thorough, and the highest standards 
attained not as high, as might be desired 

The evidence before us shows that these unsatisfactory results 
are due to four causes — 

(t) unsuitable text books and courses of study, 

(h) inefficient teaching, 

(^^^) injudicious methods of exammation, and 
(iv) insufficient encom^agement for post-graduate study. 
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‘ And the operation of some of them is intensified by the poverty 
of the majority of Indian students, which renders them unable to 
obtain the help of competent private tutors. The first mentioned 
three causes have been dealt with in our Report so far as they 
directly concern the Universities, and means suggested for their 
complete or partial removal. The last (poverty) can only be taken 
note of as a reason for emphasizmg the necessity of tutorial super- 
vision m our colleges ^ , 

The first three causes just referred to, begin, however, to 
operate much earher in the student’s career than the stage at which 
he enters the Umversity, and the mischief produced by their 
operation for eight years of the most impressionable period of 
student life, is not hkely to be undone by improvements m the 
system of College or Umversity education for a succeeding period 
of four or five years The real improvement of Umversity education 
must have its foundation laid on an improved system of school 
education ; and the few words I am going to add with reference 
to the three causes mentioned above, so far as they affect school 
education, may not, I venture to hope, be deemed altogether out 
of place. 

{^) Unsuitable text books and courses of study . — One reason 
why our boys learn Enghsh so badly, and why they mechanically 
commit to memory many things without understanding them 
IS, because we often use reading books in Enghsh winch are only 
imperfectly mtelhgible to them, by reason of their relating to scenes' 
and mcidents wholly foreign to the Indian student, and we often 
prescribe subjects and text books mvolvmg ideas which cannot 
be clearly comprehended and realised by boys of tender age To 
teach Enghsh to Indian boys by means of reading lessons with 
case and effect, we should select lessons that relate to scenes and 
incidents famfiiar to them, so that they- may not have to meet 
the double difficulty of having to acquire Imowledge of unknown 
matters m unlmown forms of expression. Agam to enable a boy 
to understand what he reads, and to encourage him to exercise 
his intelligence along with his memory, we must prescribe for Inm 
books and courses of study which he can understand, instead of 
appointing, as we often do, books which, though short, are by no 
means elementary, and subjects such as Physical Science, Physical 
12— 1624B 
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Geography and ihe difficuli portions of Ariilnnef-ic, for 1)Oys of 11 
or 12 years. These subjects arc, it is lino, icad in the vernacular 
language of the students ; but that does not meet the objection 
that they aio road too eaily, that is, before the students arc fit 
to understand them. ^ 

(w) Inefficient teaching — This is due to our employing in 
our sehools untrained and dl-paid teachers, and to our making 
them teach large classes. We should have as teaclicrs men who 
are properly tiaincd in tlic art of teacliing — ^that is, trained not 
merely mechanically but intelligently, and who are of high moial 
character and even temper and arc alilo to influence thoii pupils 
more by love than bj’’ fear ; and they should be better paid than 
they are now And we should have rules requiring (1) that no 
class or section of a class should contain more than 40 or .50 students 
and (2) that the higher classes should have regular written exercises, 
so necessary to enable a foreigner to learn to write English 
correctly. 

(m) Injudicious methods of examination — There arc three 
public examinations which come before the Entrance, namety, 
the Lower Primary, the Upper Primary, and the IMiddle Vernacular, 
some of which are compulsory m certain Prornnees. The question 
papers set at these examinations are not much better than those 
set at the Entrance Examination ; and thej’’ encourage cramming 
in the same way Moreover, the pressure of too many public 
examuiations, as Dr Miller in his evidence justly says, must have 
an mjurious effect on the infant mind. 

These examinations are held to test the fitness of boys after 
they fimsh their education m their vernacular language, and are 
necessary so far as students not mtendmg to proceed further m 
their studies are concerned. Nor would I be opposed to boys 
learning subjects hke Mathematics, History and Geography in 
their vernacular, if they were taught systematically and once for 
all, and were not required to be learned over again in English, and 
if such a method was as compatible inth their learning English 
thoroughly as the method of reading those subjects m English, 
a point upon which there is much difference of opimon. But to 
require boys of 11 or 12 years to read a number of rsubjects hurriedly 
in their vernacular, in order that they may have time to read them 
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again in English for their Entrance Examuiation, is a conrse which 
must prove mjurions to mental progress. 

There is one more reason, not noticed in our Report why the 
highest results attained by our Universities are not as high as 
might be desired ; and it is the want of encouragement for our 
graduates, in the shape of scholarships or educational posts with 
suitable emoluments and sufficient leisure, to stimulate them to 
work m the fields of original research. The Premchand Roychand 
Studentship in Calcutta has of late years been utilized m this 
direction, and a few research scholarships have been founded. 
The enlightened liberality of the country should come forward 
with more help ; and with greater encouragement, better results 
may be expected. 

Before I conclude, I tlunk it is due to mj^ learned colleagues 
and to myself that I should saj’- that I have given my most anxious 
attention to the pomts on winch I felt bound to differ from them, 
and that our differences are due to our approaclnng the problem 
of educational leform from somewhat diffeient pomts of rnew. 
My learned colleagues have aimed exclusivelj’’ at raising the standard 
of University education and college discipline, and some of the 
measures of reform they have advocated for the attainment of 
that exclusive object, naturally enough, tend to place education 
imder the control of Government and small bodies of experts and 
to reduce the control of what is known as the popular element, 
to repress imperfectly equipped colleges and schools, to deter 
students of average ability and humble means from the pursmt 
of knowledge, and, m short, to sacrifice surface m order to secure 
height. "VVTiile yieldmg to none m my appreciation of the necessity 
for raising the standard of education and discipline, I have ventured- 
to think that the solution arrived at is only a partial solution of 
the problem, and that we should aim not only at raising the height, 
but also at broadening the base, of our educational fabric And 
where I have differed from my learned colleagues, I have done 
so mainly with a view to see that our educational system is so 
adjusted that while the gifted few shall receive the highest training, 
the bulk of the less gifted but earliest seekers after knowledge may 
have every facihty afforded to them for deriving the benefits of 
high education. 



NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, BENGALi 
STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND PLAN OF 

PREmUNAUY Reiviarks 

Those who believe that theic is a Divinity that shapes onr 
ends, naturally wish to invoke Him at the commencement of every 
important undertaking, to illumine wliat is dark in us, to raise and 
support what is low. I would therefore at this moment invoke 
that 

ff, o* 

that supreme Intelligence, the Origin of all things, worshipped 
and adored by all, that One, immutable, revealed and yetunievealed, 
eternal Truth, and pray that His hallowed name may help us to 
relinquish aU that is sordid and selfish, unwoith}^ and unholy, and 
put forth our earnest efforts to attain the great object we liave 
m view 

This being the inaugural ceremony of an institution which 
intends to undertake m its humble way the serious work of edu- 
cation — the work of trammg workers for the vaiious departments 
of life, I should not be justified in occupymg jmur time with mere 
words, even if I had a richer stock of them than what I hajipen 
to possess. Forgive me then if my words are few and uttered with 
some degree of diffidence Not that I am wanting in confidence 
m the ultimate success of the institution we are met here to in- 
augurate ; but I would patiently want for results without raising 
expectation high. It is work and not words that the public expect 
from us The only useful purpose which words can serve at the 
present stage of our progress is to give the pubhc an idea of our 
object and our plan of work, and to exhort our teachers and students 
to earnest exertion ; and that is what I propose to do An ex- 
planation of our aims and our methods may secure for us greater 
sympathy and support from our friends, and may serve to soften 
if not to sdence unfriendly criticism. 

* Speech delivered at the meeting held at the Town Hall on the l6th August, 1906 for the 
inauguration of the National Council of Education, Bengal, under the presidency of Sir Rash 
Behary Ghose 
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Statement of Objects 

% 

The objects of the Bengal National Council of Education, 
as stated in its Memorandum uf Association, are amongst other 
things 

(1) to impart Education, Literary and Scientific as well as 

Technical and Professional, on national lines and ex- 
clusively under national control^ not m opposition to, 
but standing apart fiom, the existing systems of Primary, 
Secondary and Collegiate Education, attaching sjDecial 
importance to a knowledge of the comitry, its hteratuie, 
history and pliilosophy, and designed to mcorporate 
•with the best oriental ideals of life and thought the best 
assimilable' ideals of the west ; 

(2) to promote the study chiefly of such branches of the 

arts and sciences as are best calculated to develop the 
material resources of the country and satisfy its pressing 
wants ; 

(3) to iDi’Ovide for denomina-tional religious education subject 

to certain conditions ; 

(4) to create and maintain a high standaid of iiroficiency 

and to enforce strict disciphne m accordance with the 
best traditions of the countiy , 

(5) to impart and facihtate the imj)artmg of education 

ordinarily through the medium of the vernaculars, and 
for that purpose to prepare and encourage the pre- 
paration of suitable test books in the vernaculars m 
arts and sciences ; 

(6) to create and maintain a high standard of qualification, 

mtellectual as well as moral, in teachers, and found 
and maintain professorships and fellowships ; and 

(7) to provide and arrange for meetings and conferences to 

promote and advance the cause of education 
, " It may not be out of place here to say a few words to explain 
why these objects are deemed necessary or desirable, and how 
they are intended to be attained. 
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1. Education on National Lines 

^ n 

In relation to the first mentioned object, there may be mis- 
conceptions which should be removed at the very outset. It may 
be said that though love of-one’s own country and one’s oivn nation 
is laudable, yet education should not- be limited by considerations 
of nationahty, but should proceed upon a cosmopolitan basis. 
Tills may be true to a certain extent, and so far as it is true, the 
National Council accepts it by expressly providing for the incor- 
poration of the best assimilable ideals of Western life and thought 
with our own But though this assimilation of foreign ideals is 
desnable in the later stages of mental gi’owth, in the earlier stages, 
such assimilation is not possible, and any attempt to force it on, 
wfil retard instead of accelerating the healthy development of the 
mind. Every student, when commencing his school education, 
brings with him in addition to Ins outfit of language the importance 
of which should be separately considered, his stock of thoughts 
and sentiments, the gift of his nation, which the teacher, instead 
of ignormg and hastily displacing, should try to utilize and gi’adually 
improve. Want of due regard for this elementary principle is, 
I thmk, one of the mam reasons why the existing system of English 
education in this country has failed to produce satisfactory results 
Profiting by past experience, and proceeding on a pj ioj i grounds, 
the National Council has accordingly deemed it not only desirable 
but necessary to resolve upon imparting education on national 
lines, and attaching special impoitance to a knowledge of the 
country, its hterature, its Instory and its plulosophy. But while 
feehng convmced that there are defects in the existing system 
of education and seeking to avoid them, we do not ignore the benefits 
received from it ; and the education to be imparted by the National 
Council of Education is intended to stand apart from but not in 
opposition to the existing system. 

. Defective as that system may be, it has helped the spread 
of education, and it is because it has been tried that we are placed 
in a position to find out its defects and devise means of reform 
The time for change of methods has certainly arrived One 
party thinks that by raismg the standard of education and in- 
creasing the severity of examination tests so as more largely and 
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more effectively to exclude the less fit from the field of work, and 
by making the controlhng body less mfiuenced by the popular 
element which is supposed to be averse to the enforcement of any 
strmgent measures, all that is needful wiU be secured. There is 
another party, including many, if not all, the members of ,the 
National Council of Education, who believe that the defects m 
the existing system of education he deeper and require more radical 
but less strmgent measured of reform ; and who while equally 
anxious to raise the height of our educational fabric, are for broaden- 
ing its base at the same time, so that those seeking education may 
have what they are fitted for, and none but the absolutely unfit 
may be excluded from the benefits of education. 

I view the matter in its purely educational aspect, and I deem 
it undesirable as it is unnecessary on an occasion hke this, to discuss 
the question of Government policy, or to dwell upon the causes 
that have led to the estabhshment of the National Council of 
'Education. I would only remark that none need be under any 
apprehension that the National Council of Education is antagonistic 
to any one or opposed to the interests of other educational ins- 
titutions We shall certainly teach our puiiils to love their country 
and their nation, but we shall never tolerate m them, much less, 
teach them, want of love for others , for we devoutly beheve in 
the principle, often lost sight of by many in' the elation of prosperity 
or under the exasperation of adversity, that true self love is in- 
compatible with want of love for any fellowman, and that true 
self-interest can never be secured by injury to the legitimate interest 
of others. 

There is ample field for educational work, and ample scope 
for trial of new systems Only a very small section of the pjopulation 
of the country is receiving education now, and that education is 
given under one umform system all throughout An educational 
institution proceedmg on new lines may at least claim a fair trial 
Moreover unhealthy competition must be most unlikely in this 
case. Our Colleges and Schools have the rare good fortune of bemg 
supported by endowments, and they will not have to depend upon 
fees from students. 

While thus disavowing all mtention of antagonism and rivalry, 
we confidently hope that this institution wiU prove a rival of other 
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educational institutions in tins sense that its intrinsic merits may, 
Heaven willing, enable it to show satisfactory results. But then 
where is the harm ’ We claim no monopoly of methods. If 
our methods are found efficacious, they may be adopted by others 
and then all rivalry will disappear. 

The question might be incidentally asked why if there is no 
rivalry, the Council does not utilise anj^ of the existing colleges 
and schools by granting them jiecnniary aid. The answer is simple. 
They all follow the S3^stem sanctioned by the Universities and are 
not prepared to adojit our scheme. 


2 Scientific and Technical Education 

Our second object, namely the promotion of scientific and 
technical education, will, I am sure, be approved by all Technical 
education is absolutely necessary as affordmg the only possible 
V solution of the bread problem Many of our friends would go so 
far as to say that we ought m the first place to devote all our re- 
sources and energy to techmeal education, leaving liberal education 
to be provided for by the existing system. While I yield to none 
m my appreciation of the necessity of technical education, and 
while I hail with joy the opening of the Bengal Technical Institute 
through the enhghtened liberalitj'^ of my esteemed fiiend and 
fellow countryman, Mr, Paht, I am not prepared to neglect hberal 
education m any way If technical education is necessary for our 
material prosperity, liberal culture is at least as necessary for our 
true happiness Exclusive devotion to material pursuits without 
any counterbalancmg influence of hberal spiritual culture tends 
to immerse us in materialism with its many attendant evils such 
as the umiecessary multiphcation of our physical wants, the inter- 
minable conflict between capital and labour and the abject poverty 
of certain sections of the people. To quote the words of the learned 
Prmcipal of the Bengal Technical Institute “ One of the most 
important effects of the innumerable inventions for gratifymg our 
senses has been to multiply our wants and raise the standard of 
hvmg and thus to intensify the struggle for existence. The anunal 
necessities of life render a certain amount of struggle almost in- 
evitable. But the object of true progress is to minimise, not 'to 
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increase it. The more our energies are absorbed by it the less 
room there is for then’ employment in the higher struggle of the 
soul for attainment of a better condition.” And these are the 
words, not of a visionary or enthusiast, but of a sound practical 
man of science. 

In regard to technical education the Council does not entertam 
any ambitious pro 3 ect. It does not propose any comprehensive 
scheme for the sake of logical completeness It wdl be content 
to promote the study of such branches of the arts and sciences as 
are best calculated to develop the material resources of the country 
and to satisfy its pressing wants Its resources are extremely 
small compared with the reqmrements of any scheme of techmcal 
education however incomplete ; and the Council appeals to the 
public for funds, and hopes that tlirough the exertions of certain 
gentlemen who are leadmg members of both the institutions some 
satisfactory scheme of co-operation with the Bengal Technical 
Institute may be devised 

3 Religious Education 

About the third ob 3 ect of the Council namely, rehgious edu- 
cation, there has been some difference of opinion. Being deeply 
convinced of the necessity of rehgious education, the Council have 
resolved upon providmg for denommational religious education 
subject to certain conditions which I need not here consider in 
detail. An hour will be set apart for rehgious instruction when 
students professing different creeds will go to their respective 
teachers for instruction, which will not include any ritual obser- 
vances. One chief purpose of such instruction is, if I may be 
permitted to add, to evoke and foster the religious sentiment and 
to make our young men reahze the presence of God and the nearness 
of a future state, so that they may go right amidst all the difficulties 
of life, under the encouragmg assurance that there is a beneficent 
almighty Power always watching over them and the land of promise 
where the wrongs of this world will/ be set right is not far off. 

4 Proficiency and Discipline 

The object of the Council next specified above, is to exact 
a* high standard of proficiency and to enforce strict discipline, ' 

13— 1624B 
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The pubhc m genei’cal and the student/ community in ]iarticular 
should take note of this express announcement of the Council, 
and remember that it will never tolerate any low standard of iiro- 
ficiency or laxity of discipline. Of the two mam objects of edu- 
cation, namely, the storing of the mind with Imowledge, and the 
training of its faculties, intellectual and moral, we consider the 
latter to be of much gi eater impoitance And the Council will 
always take special caic to make its methods of teaching helpful 
towards the development of the poweis of int(jlhgent observation, 
independent thinking, and self-reliant exeilion, and the foi-mation 
of habits of revel ence for superiois, obedience to authority, and 
readiness to lespond to the call of dut}?-, rather than to the mehcha- 
mcal acquisition of knowledge and the memorising of moral maxims. 

5 Vemacidai io he ihe Medmm of Jnshuctwn 

Another express object of the Council is to impart education 
ordinaiity thiough the medium of the vernaculars, English being 
studied as a second language and to prepare, and encoiiiage the 
preparation of, text-books m the vernaculais m arts and science ; 
and if this object is attained, it will have far-reaching consequences. 

Except 111 the lowest forms, the different subjects of study 
have at present, all to be learnt in our sehools and colleges in English, 
and this throws no small burden on our student English is a 
very difficult language for a foieigner, especialty a Bengali to learn 
because English and Bengali differ so widely, not onty in their 
vocabularies but also m their grammatical structures and idioms. 
And this difficulty is really so great that it not only overtaxes 
the energy of our students, but also cramj)s their thought Our 
scheme of imparting knowledge so far as practicable through the 
medium of the vernaculais will lighten the labour of the student 
and make the acquisition of knowledge more sjieedy and more 
direct There is no doubt a practical difficulty arising from there 
being so many different veinaculars We shall have to select 
not more than two ; and I think they should be Bengali and Urdu. 

The impetus which our scheme null give to the preparation 
of text-books in the different subjects in Bengali and Urdu will 
enrich those languages and their literature, and thereby indirectly 
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help the diffusion of knowledge and culture among the people 
geneially 

We keenly feel our dependence on foreign countries for the 
supply of manufactured articles some of which are among the 
necessaries of life How much more keenly should we feel our 
dependence on a foieign language for the supply of words for the 
interchange of thought not only m serious discourse on scientific 
subjects such as Mathematics, Psychology, Economics and Physics 
but even m ordinary conversation on many matters of every day 
concern And the Council m that branch of its work which seeks 
to supply our language vuth necessary words for the interchange 
of thought IS entitled to encouragement and help fiom every true 
supporter of the Swadeshi movement Mark the lesson which 
history teaches The ignorance of the Middle Ages was not 
dispelled and the Revival of Learning was not complete until 
knowledge began to be disseminated through the modern languages 
Nor can we expect any revival of learning here until it is imparted 
not /merely m its primary stage, but in the higher stages as well, 
through the medium of the vernaculars 

6 Encow agement of Research and Training of Teachers 

The next aim of the Council as specified above is to encourage 
research by the grant of fellowshijis to advanced students, and 
to tram teachers who should make teaching the great object of 
their life 

Great discoveries it is the rare privilege of genius to make or 
the occasional good luck of lesser intellects to hit upon And 
no genius can be called into existence by the offer of feUo'vyship, 
nor can a lucky chance be created by effort But leaving great 
discoveries apart, there is much useful original research which 
bright intelligence properly trained and equipped with necessary 
apphances, can accomphsh, and thereby add to our stock of know- 
ledge or means of physical comfort , and the Council so far as funds 
permit will encourage workers m this direction 

One great drawback in the progress of education is the want 
of competent trained teachers It is not every one who knows 
a subject that can teach it properly Knowledge of the subject 
to be taught is no doubt a necessary qualification m a teacher ; 
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but it IS not a sufficient qualification. A teacher must possess 
many other qualifications ol a high order, intellectual as well as 
moral. And the training of a body ol comxietcnt teachers must 
be a necessary preliminary to the work ol education. Teaching 
is an art and a difficult art , and the art is based ujion i econdite 
principles of the science ol mind Every toaclier must learn Ins 
art and Imow at least as much of mental science as concerns his 
art. And if the trained Schoolmaster is abioad the spread ol 
education will receive a powerful impetus. 

7. Oujamsaiioii of JMucakoiwl Meelinrjs 

The last of the objects of the Council to which I wanted to 
call our attention, is the organisation ol meetings and confciences 
for advancing the cause of education. Besides occasional meetings 
and conferences it is proposed to have rcgulai meetings at which 
persons mterested in education may meet and intercliangc their 
views on various subjects and educate eacli othei, youth piofitmg 
by the experience of ago, and age being rejuvenated in knowledge 
by contact with youth 


11. Plan OF Work 

The above are some of the many excellent objects which the 
National Council of Education has in view and the next question 
IS, how does the Council propose to attam them. 

Scheme of Studies and Examinations 

The Council has prescribed courses of study under three heads, 
namely, (1) Primary, including a three years’ course to be com- 
menced by a boy in his 6th year ; (2) Secondary, includmg a seven 
years’ course to be commenced by a boy m his 9th year and finished 
when his age is 15 years, the course for the 5th year and the 7th 
year being respectively equivalent to the present Matriculation 
Course, and the course for the Intermediate or E.A. Examination 
of the Calcutta University ; and (3) Collegiate, mcludmg a four 
years’ course m a single subject, literary or scientific with one 
aUied subsidiary subject, equivalent to the B.A Honour Course 
of the University. 
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The scheme of Technical Education has not yet been completed. 
It wiU be settled after consultation with experts. 

There ivdl be three Pubhc Examinations, one at the end of 
each com'se ; and for some years theie wdl be another Examma- 
tion at the end of the 5th year of the Secondary course. 

1 wdl not take through the detads of these com’ses but merely 
point out to you some of the special features of the scheme of edu- 
cation adopted by the Councd. 

1. The scheme attaches just importance to the awahemng 
of the power of obsavahon and thought by means of Object Lessons. 

2 It seeks to make education to the learner by 

prescnbmg lessons so as alternately to satisfy and stimulate natural 
curiosity. 

3. It seeks to make education easy by impartuig it through 
the medium of the learner’s vernacular 

4 It seeks to make education ? eal by msistmg on the learner’s 
acqmrmg a knowledge of things and thoughts and not merely of 
woids and sentences which are oidy then’ verbal expression 

5. It seeks to save the learner’s time by arrangmg the course 
of study so as to enable him to master m 5 years, after fimshmg 
his Primary Education, what he now takes 7 years to learn, the 
standard for the 5th year being equal to the present Entrance 
standard of the Calcutta Umversity ; whde that for the 6th and 
7th years is equal to the standard for its Intermediate Exammation 
m Arts, attamable under the existmg system only after 9 years’ study. 

This savmg of time wdl be the result of imparting knowledge 
through the medium of the student’s vernacular and of excludmg 
from the course of study the encumbrance of unnecessary diffi- 
culties and unimportant detads. 

6. The scheme facditates Technical Education by providing 
for its being taken up at three different stages of the learner’s pro- 
gress, namely : — 

(1) At the end of the Primary Course (^ e , at the age of 9 

years.) 

(2) At the end of the 5th year of the Secondary Course {i.e.^ 

at the age of 14 years). 

(3) At the end of the 7th year or the completion of the Se« 

condary Course {i.e., at the age of 16 years). 
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7. The scheme specializes llie Collegiate Course to a much 
greater extent than what is the case under the existing system, 
and thus affords better facilities for higher education to students 
Avho are excluded from it now b}’- leason of tlicir being icquncd 
to attam proficiency in a multiplicity of subiects 

8 The scheme i educes Avithin tlie narrowest limits the 
number of public examinations which are a severe stiain on students, 
and are Imidrances rather than helps to leal study. 

9 The scheme provides for inoial education by lequiring 
Teachers and Professors to avail themselves of every opportunity 
affoided by the ordmaiy lessons, in impaitmg it, and by requiring 
the enfoi cement of stiict discipline m accordance vith the best 
traditions of the country The scheme also jiiovides for Physical 
Education and Rehgious Education subject to certain conditions 

10 The scheme as a whole seeks, on its Liberal side, to train 
students mtellectually and morally so as to mould their charactei 
according to the highest national ideals ; and on its Technical 
side, to tram them so as to qualify them for developing the natural 
resources of the country and mcreasmg its material wealth. 

A Model College and School 

The Council has established a Model College and a Model 
School for imparting instruction in the courses pi escribed, and 
appointed professors and teachers in the subjects hkel3’" to be taken 
up by students Regarding the efficiency of the teaching staff 
I shall only say this for the present, that the gentlemen appointed 
are either experienced teachers or distinguished graduates of Indian 
or European Universities I will not say more but leave their 
efficiency to be proved by their work There is however one merit 
in our staff which is entitled to immediate recognition It is the 
spirit of self-sacrifice which almost every member of the staff has 
shown Every one of them has made some personal saciifice in 

f 

jommg our institution, and is actuated by a real desire to serve 
his country. The best thanks of the Couneil are due to them 

Our Students and then Futw e Career 

( 

Two important questions here arise, — first what classes of 
students are likely to join our School and College ’ — and second, 
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what future careers will their trauung under us qualify them 
for ? 

These are questions winch demand careful consideration. 
They have occuilied the attention of several members of the Council, 
and I shall biiefly indicate to you the answcis that have occurred 
to us 

We 'do not know what value will be attached by the Universities 
or by the Government and other employeis of skilled labour, to 
the training wo give and the tests we liave jirescribed ; and we 
should therefore pioceed upon the assumiition that they will receive 
no recognition, except fiom Zemindars and piivate associations 
that nia}^ viev tins national movement with sjiecial favour. 
Students and their guardians must theiefore clearly understand 
that those who 30m our School 01 College do so for the mtrmsic 
benefits derivable from our training and not foi any extrmsic 
advantages accruing out of it Those who seek Government 
scholarships, University degiees 01 Government service ■will not 
have much inducement to join our institution But they who 
seek knowledge and culture for tlieir own salve, and thej?- who seek 
to earn their li-^nng otherwise than by Government sor\ace or the 
practice of the legal iirofession, may not feel the same hesitation 
in taking admission into our College or School We shall give 
our students every facility for gaming sound and useful knowledge 
for cultivating their mental poweis, and for forming good habits. 
There will also be a few scholarships and fellowships available for 
desei’-ving students And these are all the advantages we can 
offer. In this state of things, we do not expect any great rush of 
students at least for the present. Nor need we feel regret if this 
s the case For if the number of our students is small we shall 
be better able to look after them than if their number was large. 
There is one other class of students who will come to us, and they 
are those whom the University rejects or does not suit They 
are an important class for whose education the National Council 
ought to provide They may not be very brilhant students, but 
they are not all necessarily of inferior mtelhgence The Calcutta 
University by insisting on proficiency m a multiplicity of subjects 
not unfrequently rejects candidates, who in their favourite subjects 
are fitted to do sohd work and earn distinction. These students 
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will naturally seek admission here, and if properly directed, they 
may do work which will reflect credit on them and their teachers 
Moreover, our Primary, Secondary and High Proficiency 
courses are so adjusted that no class of students, whatever their 
aims and aspirations may he, need he excluded from them. In 
om? scheme, a student would ordinarily flnish his Secondary course 
by the time he comjiletes his 15th year, that is, one year before 
he IS ehgible for the Matriculation Examination of the University, 
and that Examination will be no cliflicult matter for him. So 
that aspnants for Umversity degrees may always avail themselves 
of the advantages of our system of education m the Secondary stage 
Then again. University giaduates may join oui institution 
for higher study and research work or for receiving training as 

teachers. But it should be understood that the Council does not 

» 

mtend to admit students who are preparing for University Exa- 
mmations, and convert our College into a coaching institution for 
those Examinations. That would be contrary to one of our 
fundamental principles, which is to make Exammations serve as 
a test of study and not to make study serve merely as a preparation 
for Exammations. 

I come now to the second question, namely, what careers will 
the training we give qualify our students for ^ 

Government service and the legal profession must be left out 
of consideration for some time at least. This is a drawback, no 
doubt, but IS it a serious one ’ The legal profession is overstocked, 
and Government service in the higher grades is available only for 
a small number among the best graduates. And it will perhaps 
tend to the benefit of aU. concerned, if the energies and aspirations 
of the rismg generation are to some extent diverted to other direc- 
tions If the two great old avenues are closed for our students, 
m the self adjusting beneficent economy of natoe, fresh ones will 
be opened, for which the times are propitious 

Agriculture, Manufacture, and Commerce are the fields to 
which our educated young men must turn their attention; and 
the scheme of study framed by the Council makes provision for 
quahfymg students for work in those fields. 

Lastly, there is the noble profession of teachmg m which there 
is ample scope for work. And if the National Council of Education 
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can send forth from time to tune bands of well framed teachers 
it win be domg substantial work to help the spread of education. 

I have now given you a rough outhne of the aims and plan 
of work of the National Council of Education. It remains for 
me to offer our heartfelt thanks to Babu Brajendrakishore Roy- 
chaudhma and Babu Subodhchandra Mullick whose munificent 
endowments have enabled the Bengal National Council of Edu- 
cation to commence its work. They have earned the lastmg 
gratitude of the country and we hope "their bright example will 
be followed by manj’’. Nor must I omit to acknowledge our obh- 
gations to Babu Satischandi’a Mukerjee who has consecrated his 
life to the work of Education. 

Though we have been proceeding with the utmost economy 
and have been fortunate m securing the services of a competent 
teaching staff on very small remuneration, we still want funds, 
and large funds, to enable us to give effect to our scheme. We 
must appeal to our countrymen for support and I hope we shall 
not appeal m vain 

Advice to Students 

Before I conclude I may be permitted to address a few words 
to our teachers and students To the former I have very httle 
to say. They have, by accepting office under the Council at 
considerable sacrifice of personal mterest, shown such geumne 
devotion to the cause of national education, that no words of ex- 
hortation are necessary from me. I will only remmd them that 
our work will be keenly watched and severely scrutinised, and 
that we should always be prepared to be judged by the results 
of our labour 

Turmng now to my young friends the students, I would ask 
them to remember two things, first, that they are Indian students, 
and next, that they are students of institutions under the control 
of their National Council As Indian students they should be 
true to the best traditions of student life m India which in the good 
old days was a hfe of BralimacJiaryya Theirs should be a life of 
ascetic simphcity, spotless purity, and rigid disciphne ; and they 
should cultivate habits of reverence for superiois, obedience to 
authority, and readmess to respond to the call of duty In their 

14— 1524B 
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youthful ardour they are full of enthusiastic love for their country. 
They cannot show that love better than by conducting themselves 
so as to make the work of their National Council of Education a 
complete success 

They should not allow the distressing phantom of an impending 
examination to haunt them in their hours of study ; but they should 
read with the pleasing assurance that tliey arc gaining knowledge ; 
and they should remcmbci that student life is a pci lod of prepara- 
tion, not merely for the temporary tiial in the examination hall, 
but also for the continued tiial in tlic woild outside. 


c^n t'l- 

cipipi ii 

l%Tt^ I 

^ ^ wi II 

V IvEo I 

c^rtw ff’^'53^: 

¥5571=1° f¥5fvbT-iT'of^'^^^° “l^/tT f¥¥Qtv II 

^ V. ' 

Born m the pure and eminent family of a Brahmin, or of the 
Moon as it were, and shining by his own viitues like the Sun, blame- 
less m hfe from his earhest days, good and noble-hearted, he attained 
the highest position among men Fortune joined to learnmg 
adorned this qest of men even as Shree and Saraswatee unite to 
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enhance the glory of the Supreme Being. May the celebration 

of the centenary of his birth promote the good of the world ! 

• • • • • • • 

Versed m all the branches of Western learning, he yet, with 
an intellect chastened by reverence, cultivated knowledge both 
secular and transcendental, which had been pursued by the fore- 
fathers of his race With zeal he performed the duties enjomed 
m the sacred books — the Vedas and the Smritis In the highest 
seat of justice, devoted to righteousnessj- he shone like Dharma 

incarnate May his memory ever flourish ! 

• • • • • • • 

Appearmg again as before m an illustrious family m this land 
of Bhaiata and dedicated as ever to the mission of social good 
joined _to truth, love and rectitude, firmly planting your feet m 
the path of your ancestors, a sage preceptor teaching mankmd, 
may you accomphsh the welfare of the people born m your mother 
land ! 


THE MESSAGE OP SIR GOOROODASS 

Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishhah 

When on all sides we come across homes of hunger and 
prisons of poverty it is the duty of every rehgious man to take 
up the challenge offered by them and remove these blots on our 
civihsation Rehgion, as we understand it from Sir Gooroodass, 
IS not abstention from activity when there is so much pmchmg 
poverty, under-nourishment and disease He who tolerates wrong- 
domg for long or acqmesces m the wrong is himself a wrong-doer. 

The central force of Su' Gooroodass’s' hfe of which all his 
other activities were an expression, was the equality of rehgion 
Su’ Harcourt Butler said to him m 1915 that the ideals of Hinduism 
of which he was a great exponent contamed perhaps the corrective 
of the world maladies He said this during the last war. Until 
the all-pervadmg materiahsm was knocked down, until bufldmg 
of societies rested on secure foundation of rehgion, there can be 
no peace To-day the woild is noisier, more contioversial and 
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more violent. There is more hope and more uncertainty, more 
aspiration and more frustration and the years that intervened 
showed utter hanlauiitcy of the religions spirit. The Versailles 
Treaty, the League of Nations and Disarmament Conference failed 
because they had not the background of public opinion to sustain 
them. 

This war, again, when it is won, may jirovc to be the breeding 
ground of other wars if the x^caco is not saved. It can hapxien 
only if powerful nations fiCRSo to take ]iride and gloiy m joosscssions 
which are based on the shame and slavery of weaker nations. This 
is perhaps what Sir Harcourt meant when he said that the piincixdes 
of Hinduism contain the essential elements for saving the world 
civihsation Some of us miglit x^arhaps feel when we look at the 
cleavage caused by religion m this country and the woild whether 
this IS right If anything is rcquiied for saving India and the 
world it IS religion in its laige, comxirchcnsive and umveisal sense. 
Religion is not a mere routine or a ritual ; it is not a state of scruples 
which will impede the very exercise of one’s faculties ; it is not 
a pre3udice, supeistition or a bhnd habit It is the sheet anchor 
of the human soul in the Divine It is the fight of the alone for 
the Alone. 


SIR GOOROODASS AS A STUDENT 
Prof Haranchandra Banerjee 

My grandfather died when my father was barely three 
years old. He was thus dexirived of paternal care m the formative 
period of life, and the financial position of the family was greatly 
embarrassed Fortunately for himself, his mother was an ideal 
Hindu lady of the old school, content with x^lain living and com. 
pletely resigned to the will of God, and x^ossessing remarkable 
strength of character, which enabled her to face the severe calamity 
that befeU her. She determined to give her son an English edu- 
- cation on sound lines, and at the same time to bring lnr>i up in the 
strictly orthodox traditions of the family. He began his primary 
education in the village school situated near his house. He could 
not write correctly the letter w, ” the first consonant of the 
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Bengali alphabet, even after trying for two days ; the vertical 
hne of the letter was leaning towaids the right. On the third 
day his mother very resolutely told the teacher that if her son 
could not write the letter correctlj’’, she would neither give him 
leave nor give any food to her son At noon the son went to his 
mother with tears m his eyes, and showed her the letter correctly 
written on his slate Then slie affectionately took lum up in her 
arms and gave him food. The seed of perseverance thus sowed 
by his mother in his childhood made him icsolute and indefatigable 
m after-hfe 

2 He received his first school education m the General 
Assembly’s Institution (now the Scottish Church College) He 
was present at an Annual Be-Umon of tlie old and now boys of the 
College, held shortly before Ins death, and addressed the audience, 
standmg on the voiy spot m the central hall wheie he used to sit 
as a student in Ins class, and recited a i^^ecc of English poetry — 
the good old stoiy of the Spider and the Fly — which ho had road while 
he was m this school. After a few months of his admission, Ins 
maternal uncle, a man of position and means, got him into the 
Oriental Seminary, then known as Goiir Mohan Auddy’s School, 
and considered to be the best school m the northern part of the 
town. There ho saw the celebrated Captain D. L. Richaidson, 
who used to exercise so much influence on the mmds of the “ Young 
Bengal ” of that time His uncle wanted to keep him under his 
care, but Ins mother did not wish that her personal influence on 
her son should bo allowed to dimimsh even by temporary absence. 
So he left the Oriental Seminary, and entered the Haro School, 
then known as the CoUootola Branch School, located in an old 
buildmg at the north-east corner of the jiresent Presidency College 
grounds. Here ho read for five years, covering eight classes m 
that time by double and trijile j)romotions, and passing the Uni- 
versity Entrance Examination in 1859, standmg first from Ins 
school While m the Hare school, he invariably occupied the 
first position m the successive annual examinations of the school 

3 The Head Master of the school, the late Babu Peary Churn 
Sircar, was one of the greatest teachers that Bengal has produced. 
My father used to thmk very Inglily of the elevatmg and ennobhng 
influence which Peary Babu exercised on his pupils, and of his 
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varied scholarship and iniicjiie method of ieaclnng Ho atiaclied 
great importance to class exercises in every hianch of study, and 
insisted upon boj^s being given regular tasks both in the class and 
at home These papers were caicfully examined and Ihe mistakes 
exjilamed before the ivholc class, so that a boj^ not onl 3 ^ knew what 
mistakes he had made, but he also piofitcd hy the mistakes of 
others Peary Babii’s method of teaching }iroduccd a lasting 
impression of the subjects taught on the minds of Ins pujnls 

4. It IS somewhat lemaikablc that mj’- father had at first 
some difficulty in gi’asping the fundamental ideas of Geometr}’', 
and the Arabic or common system of Notation When leading 
the fom'th proposition of the hist Book of Euclid (i elating to the 
congruence of two triangles having tvo sides and the included 
angle of the one resxicctivcly equal to those of the othei), he could 
not understand that the angles wcie named b}^ thiec lettcis, the 
middle letter bemg placed at the vertex of the conespondmg angle. 
This was exjilamed to him m a vei^^ ingenious \vay bj^ Babu Giris- 
jBhandi’a Deb, a senior teacher of tlie Haic School, vlio happened 
to be present in the class in tlie couise of his dailj^ inspection wlicn 
my father was attemptmg to xirove the afoicsaid pio])osition on 
the black board He said to him — “ Loolc heic at the angle BAG,'’ 
placing stress on the letter A while pronouncing it, and striking 
it with one end of a light stick which he used to cany in his hand. 
He repeated this method in the case of tlie other angles. This 
at once enabled my father to understand the principle of naming 
the angles 

5 He began to learn Sanslait at a very earl 3 ^ age under the 
tuition of a learned Pandit who for sometime lived in his house. 
He had a wonderful memory, and while 3 ''et a boy, he committed 
to heart the celebrated Sanskrit dictionar 3 ’- knovm as the Arnma- 
kosha He was a strong advocate of the cultivation of memory, 
but he condemned cramming. Notwithstanding the famous hues 
of Pope — 

“ Where memory prevails, 

The sohd power of understandmg fails,” 
he had a rare combination of memory and intelligence He could 
cite off-hand and faultlessly Enghsh, Bengali and Sanslcrit passages, 
prose and poetry, from books which he had read m his school and 
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college days. He subseqiicnity read and coniinitted to mcinoiy 
the well-known Sanskrit grammar Jllvgdhahodha under tlie guidance 
of Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna, wliilc he wa^a teacher in j\Iathc- 
matics ill the Berhampiir College 

6 His handwriting as m ell-scf., bold and cleai . Ho could draw 
veiy neat and coriect majis A wall map ot India and a small map of 
England executed bj^ him aic still picscricd. They look exactly like 
printed ma])s. He was a strong advocate of map-drawing which, 
he said, gieatlj^ helped to develop eontiol of the limbs and con- 
centiation of mind He also said that the stud}^ of Geogiaphy 
gi’eatlj’’ hollaed to stimulate the incmoiy. ‘ 

7. He used to saj* that the students m his days never depended 
on ready-made meaning-books and cxplanatoi}’- keys, but they tried 
to find out, with the hoi]) of a dictionai^q the meanings of woids 
in their Ensrlish lessons, and enteicd them in their note-books. 
Regarding the advantages of tins method, he says m Ins learned 
woik, A few Thoughts on Edncatwii , — “ In finebng out from the 
dictionaiy the meaning of a word, the student has to read carcfullj'- 
the sentence m which it occurs, and to exercise his mind m ascer- 
taining to what part of speech the word belongs, and which of the 
diffeient meanings given m the dictionar}’’ will suit the context ; 
this exercise affords no small training to the mental poweis, while 
it is attended with pleasure- each time the boy is able to hit a meaning 
which fits in with the context The correct spelling of the words 
is also deeply imiiiesscd on the memory, while handvaitmg is 
improved at the same time ” 

8 He stood first fi’om the Hare School m the Entrance Exa- 
mination, and obtained a junior scholarslup. He joined the first 
year class of the Presidency College, then located m the present 
Hindu School and Sanslciit College buildings, in 1860. He had 
a strong desire to join the Medical College He told Ins mothei 
that the medical pi ofession was the noblest of all professions She 
however told him that m studying medicine he would have to toucli 
dead bodies, and she did not consider this fit and proper As in 
the school, so in the college, he was a ver 3 r industrious, hard working 
and dihgent student He had a superior mtelhgence, power of 
quick perception, and an honest and mtense, desire to improve 
In the final F A. Examination, he stood first m ordei of merit, 
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and obtained a senior scholarslnp. Babu Nilambar Mookerjee, 
who afterwards became the Prime Minister of H H. the Maharaja 
of Kashmn, stood first from the Sanskrit College and second in 
order of merit m the Examination. 

9 In 1862 my father joined the tlnrd year B.A. class of the 
Presidency College. The subjects of study and their respective 
Professors were as follows : — English literature — Mr. Lobb and 
Mr. Grappel ; Mathematics — ^IMr. Stex^henson ; Philosophy — 

Mr Jones ; Logic — ^Mr. Saunders ; History and occasionally English 
hterature — ^Mr. Cowell ; Bengah literature and grammar — 

Mr. Krishnakamal Bhattacharyya He told us that all these subjects 
proved equally mteresting to him But history and Bengali literature 
were particularly mterestmg and instructive, owing to Mr. Cowell’s 
and ICrishnakamal Babu’s remarkable method of teachmg 
Mr. Cowell made use of hi^ vast erudition by refening to historical 
anecdotes and incidents He lectured m the last period (three 
to four pm), and it often happened that he continued his lectures 
tiU after five, his pupils listening to him with rapt attention, showmg 
neither fatigue nor restlessness. Krishnakamal Babu lectured on 
Meghnada-Badha Kavya, the celebrated epic poem of Michael 
Madhusudan Datta He made his exposition of the poem very 
interesting and attractive by citing parallel passages from the works 
of great English and Sanskrit poets It is a matter of great regret 
that Sanskrit was not included in the curriculum of any of the 
University Examinations in those days My father often put search- 
ing critical questions to the learned Professor who sometimes could 
not answer them off hand. He was greatly imxDressed by the 
charming diction and elevating thoughts of the poem, and could ^ 
recite faultlessly many cantos of it In those days, B.A. class 
students of the Presidency College had to go to the Medical College 
for learning Anatomy and Physiology My father did not touch 
dead bodies, but attentively looked at the anatomical demons- 
trations from a distance, and attended the lectures on Physiology, 
Medicine and Chemistry He was greatly impressed by 
Dr Macnamara’s lectures in Chemistry which, he said, were most 
lucid and interesting. 

10. He stood first m the BA Examination, 1864, and got 
the Burdwan Scholarship of fifty rupees a luonth He stood also 
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fii’st in Mathematics, Philosophy and Bengah hteratm’e. His rival 
Nilambar Babu stood first in English hterature and History, 
and second in the B A. Exammation. How my father could secure 
higher marks m Bengah hterature than his rival Nilambar who was 
the best student of the Sanslo-it College, was a wonder to the Pro- 
fessors, and also to my father himself. My father’s knowledge of 
Logic- was also of a high order. 

11 Shortly after passing the B A Examination, he was 
appomted an Assistant Lecturer in Mathematics in the Presi- 
dency College on a montlily salary of Rs. 150 He had also to 
lecture on Enghsh hterature, and he lectured on Byron’s Prisoner 
of Ghillon m the first year E A classes The celebrated poet 
Nabmchandra Sen was one of his pupils in that class 

12. In 1865 he joined the MA. class m Mathematics in the 
Presidency College, his Professors being Principal Sutchffe and 
Mr Stephenson He stood first in the first class, and obtamed 
the University Gold Medal. Nilambar Babu stood first in Sanskrit 
from the Sanskrit College, and obtamed the University Gold Medal. 
The following incident shows my father’s keen intelligence and 
readj^ wit. During the M.A. Exammation which was then held 
in the Presidency College, he wanted to go out of the hall for a 
few minutes to attend a call of nature, and asked the permission of 
Professor Saunders who was actmg as an invigilator. Mr. Saunders 
observed that it was against the rule. My father met the refusal 
of the Professor by quoting the following passage from Pope • — 

“ If, where the rules not far enough extend, 

Smce rules were made but to promote their end. 

Some lucky license answer to the full 
The intent proposed, that hcense is a rule.” 

Mr Saunders was so pleased with the ready, reasonable and 
witty retort, that the permission asked for was at once granted 

13. After passing the M A Exammation m 1865, he was 
appomted for a short time ' a Professor of Mathematics m the 
Presidency College. He taught Mathematics m the First year 
classes, and had, among his pupils, Rameschandra Dutt, Biharilal 
Gupta and Anandamohan Barooah, who were the flowers of the 
Indian Civil Service m their time He gave them home tasks 
in Mathematics which he examined with great care and corrected 

15— 1524B 
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in the presence of the class. Mr. Hameschandra Dutt did not 
show much inchnation for work m Mathematics When questioned 
one day by my father, he replied that he had no special aptitude 
for Mathematics, and so the subject did not interest him My 
father mildly remonstrated with him, sa3nng that no special genius 
was required for the study of F A. Mathematics, but a little applica- 
tion was all that was necessary for successfully working out the 
exercises. Rameschandra bowed low, and began to work at the 
neglected subject in right earnest It is a noteworthy fact that he 
stood first m Mathematics at the T. C S. Examination, his examiner 
being the celebrated Mr Isaac Todhunter. 

14. In my father’s time, a student was allowed to attend 
the first and second years’ course of lectures of the B.L. Examination 
while reading for the MA Degree, and he followed this course. 
Some celebrated jurists and lawyers were his law teachers, namely 
Mr. Montriou, Mr. Goodeve, Mr. Bouhiois, Babu Shyamacharan 
Sarkar and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Chandramadhab Ghose While 
preparing for the B L. Examination, my father was keepmg late 
hours at mght. This was noticed by his mother who asked Inm 
why he was workmg so hard, and she became somewhat anxious 
for his health. He rephed that the subjects prescribed for the 
examination were many and difficult A distant relation of his 
who lived near his house, told her that besides the aforesaid reason, 
there was another one, namely, the desire to stand first by preventing 
his very able rival Nilambar from overtopping Inm, and that this 
reason was not disclosed by him Having come to Imow tins, 
she asked him whether any such idea was lurking in Ins mind. 
On his replying in the affirmative, she told him that the occupation 
of the first place m the examination depended on his good fortune 
{adrishta), that is the result of his acts in his previous birth over 
which he had no control. It depended on the decision of an omni- 
scient, unerring and absolutely impartial judge — the great and 
ommpotent arbiter of the destinies of all mankind. She further 
told him that as he had overtopped Nilambar m all the previous 
examinations, she would not at all be sorry if Nilambar came out - 
first that time. My father fuUy appreciated his mother’s words 
which were uttered from a very high moral stand-point that could 
seldom be reached by ordmafy persons. They are in accordance 
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with the precept of Sri Krishna contained in the well-known verse 
of the G^td — 

^ &K «3 

Yonr right is only to action (and so it is necessary for you to act), 
but know that you have never any right to the result (winch entirely 
depends on the Lord ; you cannot get' it as you desire). Do not 
consider yourself as the cause of the result of your action. At 
the same time, let there be no attachment to maction on your 
part (that is to say, you must act with the idea that the Lord wiU^ 
be pleased thereby ; but you wdl have to leave the result to Him). 
He acted accordmg to her advice, and curtailed his hours of study 
at night before the examination. Fortimately he retamed his 
first place m the exammation and obtamed the University Gold 
Medal, KTilambar Babu commg next to him m order of merit. 

15. He appeared in tlie Premchand Roychand Studentship 
Exammation m February, 1868, that being the first time the exa- 
mination was held. He took up five subjects, the maximum number 
allowed by the Sjmdicate, namely, Enghsh, Plnlosophy, History, 
Pure Mathematics and Blixed Mathematics, his rival Babu Asutosh 
Mookerjee takmg up three subjects, namely, Enghsh, Philosophy 
and History The report of the Board of Examiners was as follows : 

The Premchand Roychand Studentship Examiners, havmg care- 
fully gone over the results of each paper and of each subject, resolved 
to take into consideration no paper m which 40 per cent, of the 
aggregate marks had not been av'^arded. Ou this principle it was 
found that Asutosh Mookerjee obtamed 1615 marks m three subjects 
out of a maximum of 3,000, and that Gooroodass Banerjee got 
1562 marks m five subjects out of a maximum of 5000. The Exa- 
miners, therefore, resolved to recommend to the S3mdicate to 
award the studentship to Asutosh Mookerjee. — (Sd/-) J. Barton, 
John D. Don, George Smith, F N Macnamara, J. Sutchffe, H. 
Woodrow (Mmutes for 1867-68, page 83). This was the first failure 
of my father m securmg the first position in an exammation of 
the Calcutta Umversity He told us that he keenly felt this dis- 
appointment, particularly because the resolution of the Board of 
Examiners to reject a paper m which 40 per cent, of the total marks 
had not been seemed, was adopted afte? the exammation, which was 
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not quite fair to the candidates Had he known of this resolution 
beforehand, he would have taken up only those three subjects 
in which he felt strong, namely, Philosophy, Pure Mathematics, 
and Mixed Mathematics However, his failure to get the student- 
ship was for his ultimate good For, had he got it, his mother would 
have asked him to come back to Ins home from Berhampur where 
he was then staying as a Lecturer in Mathematics and Law m the 
Berhampur College, and was also practismg in the Berhampur 
Court. In that case he would not have been able to study Sanskrit 
under Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna who was the Lecturer m Sanskrit 
111 the Berhampur College, and who taught him MugdJiabodlia 
grammar and Sanslmt literature with great care and attention 
Moreover, had he joined the Calcutta High Court barely a year 
after he had begun his practice in the Berhampur Court, his practice 
in the former court would have been affected. So he told us that 

t 

Divine Dispensation is always for our ultimate good, and we should 
have a very firm and unflinching faith in Providence under aU 
circumstances, favourable or adverse 


GOOROODASS BANERJEE AS I SAW HIM 
Rai Bahadur Proe Khagendranath Mitra 

A httle over a century ago, Gooroodass Banerjee was born 
in a small village m the suburbs of Calcutta of poor parents. His 
father was a clerk in a mercantile firm but died when Gooroodass 
was a little child of three years The task of brmgmg up Gooroo- 
dass fell on his mother Sonamani Devi who was a pious Brahmin 
lady of exceptional qualities of head and heart That the mother 
of Gooroodass fulfilled her self-imposed task aU too well is evident 
from the successful educational traming which was imparted to 
him In order to properly assess the achievement of this brilhant 
child, one must remember that English education was by no means 
so common or so cheap in those days as it is now It was thus 
practically impossible for men of moderate means to properly 
educate their children m those days The father of Gooroodass 
was not fortunate enough to receive any University education. 
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but Gooroodass’s mother gave her son the highest university 
education that was available in this country. Gooroodass took 
the fullest advantage of it and carried off the highest prizes in 
almost all the university examinations Naturally therefore his 
reputation as a brilliant scholar spread far and ivide. But it is 
not his education and scholarship that won for him the hearts of 
his comitrymen It was rather the forgetfulness of it and the 
almost passionate attachment to the old Brahmanical ideals of 
his country that mstalled him m then hearts. The influence of 
Bnghsh education and all that it stands for could not make 
Gooroodass flinch from that ideal even for a moment Tips was 
regarded as something extraordinary, because m those days the 
influence of the West had swept most of the educated youngmen 
off their feet and it was very common to sliow a public defiance 
at the ancient traditions and culture of the land. Gooroodass 
combmed m himself all that was best in the cultures of the East 
and the West, and was looked upon as the best fruit of Enghsh 
education m his days. Tliat he did not wish to depart fiom the 
traditional culture of his people even undei strong inducements 
IS evident from a shoit story winch is told of Gooroodass’s interview 
with Lord Curzon After the deatli of Queen Victoria, Lord Cuizon 
invited some of the most distinguished Indians including Gooroodass 
Banerjee to repiesent this country at the Coronation ceremony. 
Lord Curzon was not perhaps surprised at the refusal of Gooioodass 
Banerjee to proceed to England winch is regarded as a violation 
of the letter of Hindu scriptuies Lord Curzon remarked that 
his going to England would, no doubt, mean a gi’eat loss to Hinduism 
and to Hmdu community. But Gooroodass rephed, ‘ No, my 
Lord ; it will be no loss to the Hindu commumty if a man like me 
or hundreds like me leave this commumty but it wiU certainly 
mean a tremendous loss to me personally ’ Such was the great 
respect in which Gooroodass held his rehgion. 

• In estimatmg the character of Gooroodass Banerjee we some- 
times forget the conditions of society which prevailed m the middle 
of the last century. It certainly requned considerable courage 
and spiritual firmness to chng to the rehgion and customs of the 
Hindus in those days, because the Christian missionaries were 
indefatigable m their attacks on the strongholds of Hinduism. 
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The minds of ‘ Young Bengal ’ were also strongly exercised by 
the many inherent inconsistencies and contradictions which they 
pointed out m the old religious systems of the country IvTo doubt> 
the social leformers of the last century, giltcd speakers like Sasa- 
dliara Tarkachuramain and Kiishnaiirasanna Sen and forceful 
writers hke Baiikimchandra, Vivckananda and others tiicd to lally 
the elements of ancient culture and leinslatc them m their proper 
perspective ; still the force of the onslauglils made the fabrics of 
society reel and the result was the establishment of tlic rational- 
istic ‘ schism,’ namely, the Bralimo Samaj The Brahmo Samaj 
was c^rtamly a sort of spiritual reaction against the flood of AYcstern 
mfluence and of Christianity m particnlai or lathcr it tiicd to meet 
halfway the violence of the shock, but tins new leformation touched 
only the suiface of the Hindu society. It was only llic educated 
few who responded to the preachings of the Brahmo Tcforiners. 
So far as the masses weie concerned, the Hindu mind was intact 
— ^perhaxis a httle timid and vacillating ; but the hcai t was in its 
right place with its age-long tradition. Sir Gooroodass Banoijeo’s 
contribution m this sphere was the tremendous influence ho bi ought 
to bear' on the masses by his brilhant examxile. As a man uni- 
versally respected for Ins character and as one jiossessing the highest 
academic distmctions, he was looked upon as an authoritative 
exponent of the cultm’e of the East As a matter of fact standing 
like a sohd rock m the midst of a sea of jiassions, xirejudices and 
hypocrisy, Gooroodass came to occupy quite spontaneously a 
unique position m the eyes of the jiubhc The importance of such 
an example in those days of vacillations and doubts cannot be 
exaggerated. In his hfe he was simple and docile, but courageous 
and firm ; he wanted notlnng, cared for nothing and feared nothmg. 
He exemplified in his person the ideal which consisted ui the natural 
strength of the spmt ( ) He was the pmk of 
courtesy almost on the verge of bemg nervous, but ho was at the 
same time unapproachable on account of the awe which Ins m- 
domitable spirit mspired — as the 
poet says. I have had the privilege of en]oying his friendship 
for a good many years and I felt when I was in Ins company that 
aU petty considerations of the self and ah httleness and vanity 
vanished hke mist He was a great man, because he wanted his 
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country to be great ; he wanted everynian to be pure m mind and 
body and self-centred in sx3irit. He had an ideal m life and when- 
ever an oj)i)ortunity offered itself — and oxiportunities were by 
no means few and far between — he held the attention of his audience 
focussed on that ideal with untirmg zeal. He was quiet, gentle 
and x)eace-lovmg because he ]iad conquered his passions and attamed 
an equihbnum of all his faculties as veiy few had done. He detested 
conflict and quarrel by natiu'e and wlienever there was a possi- 
bility of the warring elements of Iiuman nature coming on the 
siu’face, he always tried to iiour oil over troubled waters Ho 
ceaselessly worked for jicacc and hainioiy and the result was that 
the fightmg instinct among his contemporaries often chsappeared 
before any intervention on his part was* necessary. I noticed it 
at the Calcutta University Institute when I hajipened to bo its 
Secretary and Su* Gooioodass one of its Presidents. Almost every 
evemng his small figiu'e could be seen at the Listituto smTounded 
by multitudes of students vho indulged m aU sorts of discussion 
with hun up till eleven o’clock at night sometimes Ever since 
the foundation of the Society for the Higher Ti’auimg of young 
men for the benefit of the college students of Calcutta, he was a 
pronunent member of this bodj'' when it was founded m the earlj?- 
nineties of the last centuiy. Till the last day of his hfe Sir Gooroo- 
dass worked for this Society the name of which had been changed 
subsequently into the Calcutta University Institute This last 
name was by no means a hajipy one, because it had nothmg to do 
with the Calcutta University excejit that it was to servo as the 
meeting place of the students of that Umversity. It was from 
the very beginning conceived as a club for the recreation of the 
thousands of college students who flocked to this gi’eat wilderness 
of a city. It was here that Gooroodass made his presence felt 
Students who joined the Institute adored him as they adored no- 
body else and profited immensely both by his precept and example 
His beaming countenance reflected the light that was within. This 
light which was nothmg but the spotless character and the purity 
of life he led, served to lUumme the paths of many a young soul who 
came into contact with Gooroodass Banerjee. His benign jiresence 
was the greatest asset to his young friends and he felt an inner urge 
to come to the Institute frequently and to give the jmung hopefuls 
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of the country the benefit of his company and counsel. His mag- 
netic personahty attracted hundieds of young men whom he never 
ceased to inspire I have said before that he was always for harmony 
and peace and his many efforts at compromises often succeeded 
m dispelhng doubts and ill feehngs This often led people to mis- 
understand Sir Gooroodass. People thought that he was not 
firm ; that he was soft-hearted and even time-server. But nothing 
can be further from the truth. He was undoubtedly for com- 
promise, so far as compromise was calculated to restore peace and 
goodwill whenever that was possible on the plane of truth and 
justice, but Gooroodass never compromised \vith truth and never 
flinched from the path of rectitude. He hated falsehoods and 
shams 

He was small in size but his personahty was almost over- 
whelming He was the possessor of sweet, affable manners but he 
was adamant m principle. His was the sort of personality which, 
would never tolerate hypocrisy. A man of simjile unostentatious 
manners, he loved unsophisticated youngmen who were candid 
and simple in their nature 

I had the privilege of commg into close contact with lum mainly 
in connection with the Calcutta Umversity Institute and I can say 
without any hesitation that he yielded to none m his love for the 
younger generation I was then also a youngman who had scarcely 
passed his 30th year and I shall always remember with gratitude 
the debt which I personally owed to him for his manifold acts of 
kindness, the greatest among which was the influence of his per- 
sonahty He turned the bull’s eye lantern of his noble ideal on 
persons like myself who were fortunate enough to enjoy his con- 
fidence He never spoke evil of any one, but was always loud in 
his praise of any good action or quahty which he found in others 
There is a valuable precept in the sacred books of the Hindus that 
even God cannot save those who indulge in speaking evil of others 
Gooroodass exemphfied this m his own life as very few have done 
He never sought favours from anybody and so had no disappomt- 
ments m life. The keynote of his character so far as I was able 
to understand him is contained in this weU-known couplet of the Gita 
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He was a self-centred man and Ins life and teachings always breathed 
peace and contentment. I can remembei many instances in which 
Ins mind was unruffled even in the midst of the most trying cir- 
cumstances This is exaetly wliere the influence of his religion 
was most e-\ndent. i\Iany people in these days of so-called en- 
hghtenment regard rehgion to be a useless fad of the uncritical 
minds and Hmduism a bundle of superstitions. To these people 
Gooroodass’s adlierence to the faith of his fore-fathers may seem 
to be unintelligible and even anachronistic but his spii’it of tolera- 
tion, his magnanimity of character and, above all, his good will can- 
not fail to have their appeal. Tliat Gooroodass’s character has a 
universal appeal is not in spite of his rehgion but due directly to 
his i*eligion Here again v'c feel tempted to quote the GHii which 
was a never failing souico of Gooroodass’s inspiration. 

eipihr i 

cipTi ’{a'fr-li II ^<rrhT ii 

One’s own religion (or duty), even if somewhat imperfectly fulfilled 
is far more preferable tlian a religion (or duty) which inayappear 
to be easier and more perfect but which is not one's own. 


SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEE 
(26th Januaiy, 1844 — 2nd December, 19l8) 

Prof. Sunitt Kumar Ciiatterji 

After havmg arrived at the wrong side of 50, one is m a position 
to take a restrospective view of Ins hfe, and can appraise from a 
proper distant perspective the various forces and mfluences that 
operated m the shapmg of his character and career. In the case 
of the present writer, whose career has been the fairly uneventful 
one of a teacher, and therefore of no special significance in the 
domain of current events and current pohtics, such a retrospective 
appraisement can only have a subjective value, with but a very 
limited appeal for a narrow group withm the same social circle ; 
and to this we might add the documentary mterest of such an 

appraisement for a stray student of some human science. Yet 
16— 1624B 
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it has struck me as the only suitable way to record my personal 
reactions to my contact with Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, and in this 
manner bear my humble testimony to his great quahties as a Man, 
as an Educator, and as a Leader of his people for weU-nigh thirty 
years — ^the last decade of the 19th century and the greater part 
of the first two decades of the 20th 

^ ^ 'I* i* 

As a Bengah youth of the middle classes of Calcutta with a 
narrow Bengah bourgeois outlook and atmosphere, where we were 
desperately trying to hitch our wagon to a star, it was my very 
great privilege, while still within my teens, to come in touch with 
some of the finest spirits within the academical circles of Calcutta. 
Three of these were my teachers, whom I could meet mostly m 
the class room. They were. Professor Manmohan Ghosh, Professor 
Hugh Melville Percival, and Professor Benoyendranath Sen, under 
whom I studied m the Presidency College ; and Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee, who was one of the gmding spirits of that great club for 
college students of Calcutta m those days, the Calcutta Umversity 
Institute Professor Sen I studied with only for two years, but 
he was the popular Secretary of the Institute, and as a promment 
student member of the Institute, I was fortunate enough to be able 
to continue my contact with him nearly to the end o'f my coUege 
days My great good fortune m commg to know Rabmdranath 
Tagore came to me later, after I had left college ; and a very close 
contact with the filustrious poet, one jof the greatest mtellectual 
and cultural benefits m my hfe, was granted to me by Providence 
from the period of my sojourn as a student m England, from 1920 
onwards, particularly during my visit to Malaya, Java, Bah 
and Siam m his company m the autumn of 1927. Lookmg back 
upon my student days thirty years and more from now, I can now 
realise what precious influences for the elevation of my intellectual 
and moral, even spnitual make up, were exerted by these teachers 
of mine, and by Sir Gooroodass as weU Later m hfe, I had occasion 
to see a bit of the world, both at home m India and abroad, and 
to come in touch both prolonged and transitory with some of the 
best minds and characters— my foreign teachers some of them; 
and I could take in a lot of ideas and impressions, only to be in- 
grafted on the plant that had been nurtured on the native soil of 
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my character and my intellectual being that drew their sustenance 
to a large extent from the influences imconseiously shed by these 
reveled masters of my youth Amid the blurred and dimmed 
shades and shapes that erowd and mass themselves m the distant 
days of my youth, the figure of Sir Gooroodass stands out, with a 
few others, elear and distmct, shmiiig with the hght of Ins own 
personahty and character, and marked off from the rest. 

M • - ! [ - 

% 

It sometimes happens that in a cmnous way we come to 
visuahse an abstract prmcijile m some individual whom we know 
and who has acqun’ed a reputation (enviable or otherwise) for a 
particular vntue or attitude or outlook. Sometimes our hterary 
men build up imaginary tyjies as mcarnations, so to^ say, of these 
prmeqiles or characters ; as, for example, Jolni Bull, or 
Uncle Sam, or Catlileen jSTi Houlihan, or Uriah Heep, or 
klr Micawber But ui our hfe, not infrequently, some of 
the hvmg men and women we know, msignificent people or 
people prominent m the pubhc eye, stand out u’resistibly as 
embodiments of some idea — some virtue or vice or idios 3 moracy ; 
and such people mvariably attract the attention of all and smidry, 
particularly of those gifted with a hvely imagination Among 
the great men that I had the good fortune to know, I ean mention 
]ust two such personalities. A mere mention of the name of the 
great Sn Asutosh Mookerjee would at once evoke to those who 
knew him intimately, or even to those who watehed his jiersonahty 
and eareer from a distance, a certain robust manhness and inde- 
pendence winch was impatient of restraint, an ardent and active 
spirit which found its pleasure in meessant work, and a certain 
type of generosity which had a dash of the truly democratic about 
it — quahties which obtained for him the sobriquet of “ The Bengal 
Tiger” So after .my first contact with Sir Gooroodass when I 
was a first-year student" at college ,and a member of the Calcutta 
University Institute, a lad of 16 who was eager to read and to 
know, the impression I formed of him remained to be confirmed 
through later years of close acquaintance He seemed fiom the 
outset to be the physical embodiment of that uncertam but very 
persistent (if frequently inconvenient) thing, our moral conscience: 
‘ the still, small voice ’ withm our mind, restrammg us from vice, 
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makmg us feel uncomfortable within ourselves, somehow seemed 
to find a suitable incarnation — a refreshingly genial and sympathetic 
one, too— m the shght, even rather frail physiognomy and the 
gentle eyes and still more gentle voice of Su’ Gooroodass Banerjcc. 
His irreproachable pubhc hfe, his” life of the ideal Hindu house- 
holder in which the lovnig aiid dutiful son was transformed into 
the ]ust and ever vigilant imtei familirs, and above aU, where we 
were concerned most, his position as the unfailing friend, philo- 
sopher and guide of the young men who came in touch with Inm, 
— all these seemed very well to square with the very high moral 
ideals which seemed to find their most natural abode in Ins per- 
sonahty, and to make it appear to us to be perfectly 'natural that 
we should connect his mdividuahty mth‘ integiity of character 
and conscience. As carefree college youngsters in their teens, 
it was not that we did not include even the veneiable personahty 
of Sir Gooroodass in the hst of persons, our superiois and elders, 
whom we would caricature m a spmt of hilarious fiohc. But we 
instmctively felt, most of us, that before Su’ Gooroodass we were 
in presence of a bemg far different from the rest we knew — ^with 
a few exceptions ; that it was unmanly and improper to have any 
mean thought or action in deahng with him (and we had to deal 
with him frequently ui connexion with the afifaus of the Institute) 
What captivated us was the palpable smceiity of the man — ^his 
genuine desne to stand by us, to take us by the hand and to lead 
us to what was good for us, even though we did not understand 
it ; and we were at times ashamed of ourselves when we reahsed 
what- great confidence he had in us Confidence begets confidence 
— and durmg the six years of my connexion with the Calcutta 
IJmversity Institute as a junior member, I thmk the general im- 
pression among the young men of 'the Institute was that (apart 
from Professor Benoyendranath Sen) Sir Gooroodass was their ■ 
best friend to whom they could freely go for advice and guidance 
m their difficulties. And yet Sir Gooroodass, with some of his 
mid- Victorian notions makmg him something of a precisian, was 
not the person to talk in a hail-fellow style to the youngsters. He 
believed in the dictum of the old sage Chanakya, that ‘ when a boy 
has attained his 16th year, treat him as a friend’ and this Sir 
Gooroodass did, and he further treated him as a gentleman, also. 
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We could never catch him addressing even the fresher at college, 
a lad peihaps not yet 15, with the familiar j)ronoun twm : he would 
persist m addressing all and sundiy as a'pm, the honorific term 
of address, even when the hoys and young men would feel they 
would be more at ease if he addressed them as twni. But he insisted 
on taking them m their dignity as gentlemen — as men with a sense 
"of responsibility — ^who can only be properly addressed by a'pni, and 
not as irresponsible school-boys, for whom the ^%??^^-style was quite 
m order. Su’ Gooroodass, we all laiew, was a strict morahst ; but 
he was not a png, and he did not do any ostentatious parade of 
his morahty Here again fhe contrast with one or two other persons 
of note ill Calcutta was very much in evidence He was sweetly 
reasonable m all hiimihty, and never a self-appomted preacher 

With its exceedingly limited oj)portunities, the Bengali middle 
class did not (and does not even now) possess much scope to distm- 
gmsh itself. The world most emxihatically is not in front of it On 
the contrary, it finds its narrow world surrounded by high and 
insurmountable walls of xiohtical and economic bondage A middle 
class Bengali youth could not asxm’e to be a mihtary or a naval of&cer^ 
— certain pubhc services were barred to him ; and the economic 
situation would not allow him to be a manufacturer or a merchant 
on a large scale. The only avenues of distinction were certain 
subordinate branches of the pubhc service (a fortunate few 
only could asxDU’e to the higher services), and the x^i’^f^ssions 
of law, medicine and education Sh Gooroodass by sheer ' 
competence and force of character attained to the highest 
offices which were open to a Bengali of the last generation From 
a practismg lawyer at the High Court m Calcutta he was made 
a Judge, and his services m the cause of education (as Professor 
in Berhampore and Calcutta, as Tagore Law Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity, and as member of the Senate and the Syndicate of the 
University of Calcutta) were given their x^i’Ql^er axDXDreciation when 
he was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the University, the first Indian 
to be so honoured. To the lay pubhc and to the uneducated peoxole. 
Sir Gooroodass’s greatest claim to distinction was that he was a 
High Court Judge I remember how in my school-boy days when 
passing by Sir Gooroodass’s residence in ISTarikeldanga somebody 
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pointed out with awe that that ivas the liouse of the “ Judge Gooi’oo- 
dass ” Sir Gooroodass’s distinction as a lawyer and as an ad- 
ministrator of the law is well-known ; Ins contribution to the study 
of certain aspects of Hindu Law (as in the Tagore Law Lectures, 
for instance) is also quite noteworthy. But I think his real place 
in the galaxy of present-day Indian worthies is as an Educationist. 
He began life as a teacher — he was connected with three important 
colleges in Bengal ; and his most abiding work appears to have 
been done m the University, and among the students in the Ins- 
titute 

Sir Gooroodass was not a voluminous VTitcr. Apart from 
his Tagore Lectures, he has left behind him two books, one m 
Enghsh {A Few Thoughts on Educahon . Second edition, 1010) 
and the other in Bengah {Jndn o Raima, Second Edition, 1913), 
givmg his views, opinions and experiences m the domain of edu- 
cation and higher culture. Among my treasured xiossessions are 
copies of these two books which Sir Gooroodass made gifts of to 
me with his own autogi’aph The Enghsh work is a detailed study 
of the training of boys and youth, and is a not too small woik of 
some 350 pages, discussing from all asiiects Education in Infancy, 
Education m Boyhood, Education m Youth, and Professional and 
Technical Education The book takes note of actuahties and is 
intended to be eminently practical Jhdn o Raima is more philo- 
sophical, and in certain ways it is an ex2iosition and a defence of 
the Hindu View of Life, as Sir Gooroodass as a modern educated 
Bengah Hindu conceived it to be The modern conditions of life 
are never lost sight of, and it is a well-wi’itten and thought-jirovolang 
piece of serious hterature in Bengah, sustaining its interest all 
through to 450 pages Sir Gooroodass found opportunities to put 
to use his thoughts on education when he was a member of the 
Indian Universities Commission, which helped to usher a new -era 
in higher education m Bengal and India through the University of 
Calcutta, and when he helped to establish the National Council 
of Education in Bengal, a body set up inde25endently of the govern- 
ment controlled University of Calcutta to give education along 
national and nation-building hues to the youth of Bengal Before 
being made a Judge of the High Court in 1888, he served on the 
officially appointed Legislative Council of Bengal for two years, 
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1886-1888, and tins was m those days a token of high appreciation 
by government of his legal competence and lus personality 

i- i 5^ li I. ■! 

Sir Gooroodass was a staunch patriot — as all good Hindus are 
bound to be. His patriotism embraced the whole of India his 
spiritual as well as physical fatherland was not his own province, 
but India — the India of the Aryas He manifested his great 
love for his land and his people in many ways : and in his own 
special domain of education, it showed itself when he took an active 
part in the affaus of the National Houncil of Education in Bengal. 
He thought m terms of Pan-India : and m one httle thmg, not 
understood m Bengal in its proper perspective, tins made itself 
quite clear He was a staunch advocate of the Pan-Indian Deva- 
nagari script to write and print Sansla’it, to the exclusion of the 
provincial Bengah , he wanted Bengah students to acqmre a correct 
or at least a better articulation of the Language of the Gods, aban- 
doimig the Bengah habit of vernacularismg Sanslait m reading 
and chanting ; and he championed the cmj)loyment of the Deva- 
nagan alphabet m the Umversity exammations, by the Bengali 
and other candidates whose native script is different from the 
Devaiiagari — a very very desirable bit of reform which has been 
adopted sometime ago by the Umversity of Dacca. Ho wrote a 
httle book mtendmg to make easy the acquirement of Deva- 
nagari by Bengah students . it was however based partly on a 
mistaken assumption that the Bengah script was an offsprmg of the 
Devanagari — a view which, as he told me once, he had abandoned 
as soon as he found it was not correct In his Bengah book Ins 
Sanskrit quotations are all given m Devanagari. All this shows 
he thought of India, and not of Bengal alone 

^ t i' s ! 

In his educational outlook. Sir Gooroodass wanted to build 
on the basis of Hindu culture and Hindu values, which he thought 
were of universal application and would hold, if suitably modified, 
for all time In this respect he is a worthy contemporary of such 
great thought-leaders of Hindu India as Bankimchandi’a Chatterji, 
Bhudeva Mukherji and Swami Vivekananda But Sir Gooroodass’s 
attitude was more orthodox ; and in this he was in greater agree- 
ment with Bhudeva Mukherji. His was not the dynamic vigour 
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of Swann Vivekananda who was consumed by his burning desire 
to see the masses of India come to their own through the path of 
Vedanta which saw God in Man Neither was Sir Gooroodass the 
man of imagination which the novehst Bankim was. But hke 
Bhudeva Mukherji, he believed in living the hfe of the orthodox 
Brahmin householder, following meticulously aU his rehgious and 
social duties and obhgations, and seeking to ma.ke the hght shine 
through his own hfe • 

cipani acmi' dha'ima, ana-ke sihhdy 

‘ he teaches others, following the Bight Life himself ’ 

^ ^ 

And here the earnestness and sincerity of Sir Gooroodass were 
crystal clear. In the narrow path of living the hfe of an orthodox 
Brahmin, the hfe that Sn Gooroodass had placed before bim as 
an ideal, he would never spare himself I have a recollection of 
his having once told us that during a long railway journey (it was 
to Madras from Calcutta), for 24 hours he did not eat or drink 
anything, as orthodox Brahmins are wont to abstain from taking 
food durmg journeys • and with a twinkle of boyish triumph, he 
told us he did not feel much discomfort, ivhile some of his feUow- 
travehers gorged themselves with food and yet seemed to be physi- 
cally no better than he was from the effects of the journey. But 
it was not bhnd formahsm that we could love in him : it was bis 

% 

conviction m certain serious questions of hfe, his sense of Beahsation. 
In our college days. Brahmin students still used to be regular in 
performing their rehgious duties (the Sandhya worship, mormng 
and cvemng), although a great many were giving up this ceremomal 
woiship (or any worship, for the matter of that). Now-a-days it 
would be rare to find a college student who performs his Sandhya 

ritual ; and a large percentage of Brahmin students are at the 

present day careless about wearing their sacred thread—the yajfio- 
pavlfa I should say, more than half have no use for it 

now a state of things which would have shocked and pamed- 

Sir Gooroodass, orthodox Brahmin that he was The present 
miter began as an orthodox and dutiful Brahmin youth 
after Ins npanaijana or imtiation in Ins school days, and kept up 
the legiilar peifoimance of the ritual till the tlnrd year of his college, 
when he gave it up. He gave it up both as a matter of convenience. 
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and because he came to question the spiritual utihty of some of 
the Vedic verses he had to repeat, e g , those deahng with 
the sanctity of the waters (Now at a more advanced age he holds 
other opimons about the ritual, and he is becommg once more 
convinced about the importance of cultivatmg the habit of 
regular foi rml prayer every day). He vividly remembers how 

he had a heart-to-heart talk with Sir Gooroodass about his doubts. 

Sir Gooroodass was evidently pamed at the thought of a 
Brahman young man back-shdmg by being remiss m his rehgious 
duties, and he tried to explam to me the meamng of the very verses 
which I thought had no deeper import ‘ We start with the 
praise of the waters, of course,’ he said, ‘ because water is so very 
vital for our physical weU-bemg ; but the Vedic sages do not stop 
there' ; they want us to use the good thmgs of life — the bounty 
of Nature typified by water — so that we may prepare ourselves 
for the higher hfe, for reahsmg the ultimate Beahty, the Supreme 
Wealth or Well-being.’ And then he explamed to us the verse : 
apo hi stha mayd-blmva- 
std na uije dadhatana, 
make randya cahsase^ 

‘ 0 ye Waters, ye are the source of well-bemg ; 

do ye hold them (your virtues) for our strength-to-work, 

(and) for visuahsmg the Great Bliss ’ 

The vision of the Bhss — ^the Divine Great Bhss — mahe randya 
cahsase — that, Su* Gooroodass explamed to us, was the thmg 
which the Vedic sages saw behind the bhssful, earthly waters 
And m the course of his argument, when he repeated these immortal 
words from the Veda, there was a ring of conviction which was 
starthng, m its mtensity of Reahsation, for a caUow college youngster 
who was gettmg too cocksure of himself and his notions acquired 
secondhand from books and imperfectly digested. I shall never 
forget the tone in which Sir Gooroodass uttered the verse, and 
particularly the final portion of it Here was one, I could not 
help feehng instinctively, who had some sort of Reahsation or Assur- 
ance which was beyond my horizon ; and I could not but hold down 
my head m homage before something great and abiding which I 
did not understand but which I beheved in I had observed a 
similar note of conviction on another occasion, when a Sannydsi^ 
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a religious recluse, m the Sankaracliarya Monastery at Pun, <a man 
who hke Purun Bhagat of Rudyard Kiiiling had given up the woild 
in the prime of his life when he was tlie diwan or clnef minister 
and executive officer of a feudatory state in Oiissa, read and ex- 
plained for our benefit the passage — 

sa aiJcsata • eho ham, hahus syam 
He pondered . “ I am One, may I become Many.” ’) 
This short talk on an autumn afternoon in the old cpiarters 
of the Calcutta University Institute in the east wing of the Sanskrit 
College and Hindu School buildings long long ago gave me not only 
an unexpected ghmxise of Sir Gooroodass’s inner being, but also 
made me reahse that the siiark from Heaven does really fall, and 
it is well worth waiting for. 

i ’ '! 5^ ‘It 

t 

But Sir Gooroodass was not the austere sage and saint — 
he was also the scholar and man of letters, and ho knew how to 
appreciate a good play provided it was produced in the proper 
atmosphere of studentdom. The University Institute peiforniances 
of Enghsh and Bengali plays were regular events of the year in the 
social and cultural life of Bengali Calcutta, and these had reached a 
very high level of excellence, when Sisirkumar Bhadun, Shailesh 
Banerji, Hareshchandi'a Mitra, Kantichandi’a Muldierji, Raghavendra 
Banerp, Sarojkumar Muldierji, and others, well-known in our days in 
the student-world of Calcutta for histrionic talents, used to perform 
Some of them later took up the public stage and the screen as their 
profession, and m this way they brought a revolution in the Bengali 
theatre and cinema Sir Gooroodass used to evince a keen interest 
m the performances, from the first selection of the book, then its 
editing for the Institute performance, then the final performance 
and the final distribution of medals to the most successful actors. 
And his approbation, as just and scholarly, was always sincerely 
sought after On occasion, he was a little too severe, perhaps 
unduly severe, for some alleged mdisciphne and unbecommgness ; 
but as soon as he realised that his severity was based on wrong 
impression, he made amends pubhcly by exonerating those who 
came in for his ciiticism and apologising for his hastiness. This 
"kind of thmg endeared him to all the young men of the Institute? 
who all agreed that “ good old Sir Gooroodass ” was one of nature’s 

. ' 'I 
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gentlemen, whose rebuke seemed to evince a paternal solicitude 
for our welfare. 

^ 1= Is Hi 

With all great men, it always happens that a number of 
anecdotes come to gather round their names. These anecdotes 
are sometimes true in event, and sometimes not ; but they are 
always true in spirit. Some of these pass current among all nations, 
and become the heritage of Humanity ; then’ appeal is universal. 
George Waslmigton and his axe ; General Kosciusko’s horse ; 
Juhus Caesar’s veni vidi vici ; Alexander the Great and the Gordian 
Kjiot, Alexander and the Indian King Poros, Alexander and his 
Physician ; Robert Bruce and the Spider ; Alfred the Great and 
the Burnt Ca'kes , Sivaji and the captured Wife of the Mogul Com- 
mander ; these, and similar hundreds of stories and episodes, form 
the real romance of human history and human character. Sir 
Gooroodass, hke his gi’eat contemporaries Iswarchandi’a Vidyasagara, 
Ramakrishna' Paramahamsa, Bankimchandra Chatterji and others, 
^is also the hero of a number of anecdotes They are shght ones, 
no doubt, but they show the man in himself. We all hke the story 
of Sir Gooroodass, the Judge of the High Court, being accosted 
by a humble widow, who took him to be just a poor Brahman priest, 
and being requested by her to perform the special pfija of the Goddess 
Lakshmi m her home as her family priest was not coming and it 
was getting very late, for the usual daJcsina or fee of a few coppers ; 
and Sir Gooroodass, whose name was pronounced with awe and 
who was then a distinguished pleader, readily obhged the 
old lady and performed the piijd and took home to his waitmg 
mother the few handfuls of moist rice and slices of fruit 
from the offermgs that were the priest’s due. There are stories 
of his widowed mother’s great sohcitude for her son, and of the 
son’s evmcing the highest respect and the deepest love for his 
mother. And we thmk it -quite typical of Sir Gooroodass with 
his scrupulous notions of honesty m pubhc hfe that he should make 
his son, who was a lawyer practismg at the High Court, take a 
solemn oath by touchmg his father’s feet and forswear ever appear- 
ing in a case in his father’s court and in this way preclude the possi- 
bility of any judicial impropriety t along place even unwittingly 
from his side as a judge. 
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Sir Gooroodass died as ho lived, as a pious and liolioving 
Hindu with whom the real world was the unseen W'Oild of 
the Spirit. When he felt that his end was drawdng nigh, 
he had himself removed to a liouso by the sacred stream of the 
Bhagirathi (the Hughli river), so that hke an orthodox Hindu he might 
breathe his last with his body half on the lap of Mothoi Earth and 
half on that of Mother Ganges. Ho himself had made all arrange- 
ments for his obsequies, including the list of persons to bo invited 
to the addha or funeral dinner ; and he specially called for a scion 
of the family of his spiritual preceptor, to permit him to depart from 
this life, for it is said, his advent into life was the result of the bless- 
ings mvoked on his parents by their spiritual preceptor — gitrUf 
and hence he was named in their honour (Gooroodass Guui-dasa, 
the servant or slave of the Gmn). All this shows his mystic faith 
in a comiexion between tins life and the life before and after it, 
in the spmtual value and truth of institutions hke gimi-hood (with 
its analogies m other ^rehgions), and his living faith in many religious 
institutions based on mjd/h and legend , but at the same time they 
show a detachment from the affairs of the world, a conviction that 
man’s real abode is not here, but in the unseen world. His last 
days weie a silent testimony to the certitude of the next life which 

is the conviction of aU truly spmtual men, it does not matter of 

% 

whatever creed. 

^ -i K sf: 

Such was, to give a few ghmxises of his fine jiersonahty, Gooroo- 
dass the man : mdd and gentle in his manness, strong m his faith, 
convmced of the greatness and the* enduiing quahties of the way 
of thought and the way of hfe laid doivn by his ancestors, a true 
lover of youth, and a true lover of his xieople, whom he sought 
to serve m the domain of culture and loiowledge If ever a man 
could be characterised as sheddmg ‘ sweetness and light ’ all around 
him, if ever a man had the unseen halo of greatness a sfiiritual 
hfe round his head, it was certainly Sn Gooroodass His 
memory can never fade with those who knew him ; and those who 
did not know him will m the days to come find m him one of the 
leaders and makers of Modern Bengal and Modern India, when 
they read the history of then comitry’s progress — a history which 
IS yet to be written. The following Sanslirit verse quoted on the 
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pedestal below his marble bust m the Senate Hall of the University 
of Calcutta gives his ideal m hfe, an ideal which neither age nor 
difference m clime will be able to dim or behttle : 

Tcurusva deha-§uddhinca 

ciUa-^uddJiinca yatnatah : 
tyaja preyo^ bhaja ^leya^, 
ia^vata-suhlia-siddhaye. 

‘ With care, keep your body pure, and your mind pure : give 
up that which is merely pleasing, follow that which is abidingly 
good, to attam to the Eternal Bhss.’ 


SIR GOOROODASS AHD INDIA’S CULTURAL HERITAGE 

SwAm Pavitrananda 

We meet here m the midst of world- wide conflagration when 
the different nations of the globe are fightmg with one another, 
either as aggressors or defenders of their pohtical freedom. While 
we all feel anxious, worried and excited over the trend of events 
and the result of the war, we fail to remember one thing : We 
forget that the cultural conquest is worse than the pohtical conquest, 
that the self-abdication of national self-respect is a greater calamity 
than any loss of pohtical hberty. When pohtical freedom is lost, 
there may be the chance of recovering that, but if a nation’s culture 
is lost, that nation is doomed for ever. When pohtical freedom 
IS lost, the body of the nation is in bondage, but if the people forget 
or lose faith m their culture, the soul of the nation is crushed, the 
spirit of the country is killed, and there remains no longer any 
chance of the revival of the nation 

With the advent of the Western civilisation, following m the 
wake of British conquest of India, that was the danger that 
threatened our country. At that time there were — specially amongst 
the Enghsh-educated people — ^mteUectual anarchy, moral chaos, 
spiritual disorder, lack of faith in the country’s past, and a mad 
eagerness to drink in the new wine of the West. But the history 
of India shows that m every period of national crisis, the country 
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has shown wonderful vitahty and power of resistance. In the 
latest crisis also, India produced some saints", some rehgious re- 
formers whose life, example and teachings were ' a strong bulwark 
against the danger that threatened us. And there were also indivi- 
dual characters who in their own way did the same service to the 
nation. It wiU be umversally admitted that Sir Gooroodass was 
one of them. 

Many amongst the younger generation, I am afraid, do not 
Imow much about him, but there was a time when the mfluence 
of his hfe and example was a great power and strength, a great 
national asset. Many interesting episodes of his hfe, showing 
his great love for the ancient ideals of our country, travelled even 
to remote viUages and inspired hundreds and hundreds of people 
with bright hopes for the future 

Friends, I am not for exact revival of the past — for the simple 
reason that it is not possible The child inherits the character- 
istics of the father, but the child is not what the father was. You 
cannot get back the past exactly as it was, but you can derive 
inspiration from the past. From the past through the present 
to the future we go So does a nation or a country. A philosopher 
once said that his heart was m the past, his body m the present 
and his soul m the future. The country which has not its past, 
which IS ashamed of its past, cannot have its future Sometimes 
it is heard that too much looking to the past has been the cause 
of the degeneration of India. Those who hold such opimons forget 
that if you cut yourself from the mam stream, your hfe runs dry, 
and your degeneration is complete when you do not feel the misery 
of degeneration. Here we must say that I do not deny the necessity 
of keepmg our mind open to new mfluences, new thoughts and 
new ideas when they are good, healthy and beneficial. But surely 
we cannot reject the past without serious detiunent do the welfare 
of the nation. 

Sir Gooroodass lepresented the best of the East and the West 
He was a wonderful combmation of the old and the new His 
was a bright mtellect, he occupied a umque place m the cultural 
hfe of Bengal — nay, of India — ^but withal he was a simple,- un- 
assuming Brahmm, with his great love for the Ganges and the 
GUa, with his steadfast devotion to .the daily Pu^a and an un- 
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wavering respect for our past traditions and customs. But how 
much strength and power did that frail, humble, innocent-, 
looking httle man possess When everythi ng in the air whispered 
to our ears about the futihty of our culture and heritage, our past 
thoughts and knowledge, ancient traditions and customs, he held 
fast to them with superhuman tenacity If nowadays some 
at least amongst our countrymen have learnt to give proper value 
to the past achievement of India, if there is national self-conscious- 
ness — ^m the wider sense of the term — at least m some quarters, 
to that the contribution of this great son of Bengal in whose name 
we have assembled here was not insignificant 

Some of you wiU perhaps say, ‘‘What is the place of Lidia in 
the comity of nations ? While other nations are showing examples 
of'' tremendous power and great vitahty, India is pimng in poverty 
and Ignorance, distress and misery, starvation — semi or complete.” 
Nobody demes the necessity of putting our foot foremost in remedy- 
ing them. As a matter of fact these are the things that caU for 
our urgent attention. But we must not also forget that we do 
not live by bread alone The present condition of the world clearly 
shows that if all the time we are thinkmg m terms of the animal 
in man and not of any higher ideals, we are courting a great disaster. 
India even in her apparently feeble hfe-current bears testimony 
to the fact that if you evaluate hfe only m terms of the biological 
prmciple of struggle for existence, your hfe will soon cease to flow 
That :is what has been happening nowadays. AU high ideals— 
moral and mteUectual, rehgious and spiritual — ^have been thrown 
to the wmds, and there is gomg on a diabohcal dance of destruc- 
tion all over the world. 

It has been said. Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth. India, amidst all trials and tribulations, through thousands 
of failures, have not ceased to judge hfe except by the highest 
standard. It was the opimon of a great son of India that if India 
dies, then from the world all moral perfection will be extinct, spiritual 
ideals Will be extmct, culture and civihsation m the highest Sense, 
will be extmct. If-this is true, those m whose life there have been 
the signs and mdications that India is not dead and Lidia will not 
die deserve om’ unfading attention, a dmir ation and respect And 
certainly Sir Gooroodass was one of those blessed sons of India. 



SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEE, M.A , D L —A STUDY 
Rai Bahadur Bijaybihari Mukherji 

Gooroodass Banerjee is a name to conjure with. The latter half 
of the mnteenth century brought out a gallaxy of talents. One 
of the most luminous was Sir Gooroodass Banerjee. He, however, 
was a sui-genens — a class by Inmself Few men had such a large 
circle of devoted admirers as he had. No man of his generation 
had fewer detractors, if any, than he Theie was no sphere of 
activity of the national life at the time which he did not jom. There 
was no sphere which he joined that did not receive a conspicuously 
added lustre by his presence At the time he lived he was at the 
apex not merely of national admiration but was also at the apex of 
emotional devotion of his countrymen. When he left this world he 
left the memory of a Lamp of Gold put out The memory continues 
to draw love, adoration and reverence m an unstinted measure He 
was a typical Bengalee at his highest, at his best, a typical Brahmm, 
a t5rpical Indian and a typical man who can hold his own with 
the highest and the best of humanity m any part of the world. 

His family belonged to Bora in the sub-division of Diamond 
Harbour m the District of 24-Parganas His grandfather Manilc- 
chandra Banerjee came to Calcutta in quest of employment, secured 
one and settled down at Narikeldanga where he bmlt a small home. 
His father Kanailal Banerjee was a clerk in the office of Carr, Tagore 
& Co. Sir Gooroodass was born in 1844 and his father died m 1847. 
The one memory of this affectionate father that hngered was 
the recitation by him of the rhymes of Gita with this child on 
his lap One of the great regrets of Sir Gooroodass in his adult 
years was that he lost the copy of the Gita that bore his father’s 
initials. The book was lost no doubt It was regrettable. But 
his country knows that Gita was not lost. It trekked its way to 
the very marrow of his bones He read Gita He recited 
Gitd. He preached Gita He hved Gita Throughout his hfe 
and even, as the chromcles read, when he was bidding adieu to it 
it was the Gitd that mspired and it was the Gitd that showed bim 
the hght amidst the dark paths of life Psychologists must analyse 
Biologists must discuss. Teachers of youths must ponder. Let 
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leaders of thought on Eugemes Eupsychichs analyse the data and 
discover the relative contributions of heredity and environment. 
How in this particular case associated reflexes were established 
which Pavlov called ‘ conditiomng ’ must be matters for study 
and deep study. But the Hmdu knows that it was the home and the 
heredity that were typical that had produced a Bamkrishna, a 
Vidyasagar, or a Chaitanya — ^frugal, quiet, and God-conscious — 
which pomt to the evolution. Sir Gooroodass, deprived of the 
mam support and gmde was left as a lonely child m a family where 
the house was kept by the young widowed mother and the grand 
mother. Here again the home was the rigid Hmdu home — a 
Brahmm home It had certainly not much m earthly material 
possessions as the history already told indicates But it was a 
home rich in spiritual heritages and the mother — a daughter 
of a highly learned Brahmm of the orthodox school — jirovided that 
' gmdance which' any true educatiomst might desire. She was the 
epitome of everything that the term ' ‘ mothe) ’ has conveyed to 
humanity She was rigidly abstemious m habits and inspired her son 
with a love for simple, frugal life that lasted throughout. He stood 
first m the University examinations, was a successful teacher, a suc- 
cessful lawyer, a judge of the High Court for about two decades but 
right through his long life his simple frugal habits he never forsook 
Her complete rehance on Divme power easily imbued the 
child with an awareness of a beneficient all-prevadmg pressure. 
This God- conscious child walked through hfe with a courage and 
a sense of loyalty to the first principles which notlimg but an un- 
swervmg faith in a moral world could inspire. That stood by ViiTn m 
adversity That kept him straight m his i^rosperity The mother 
gave a gmdance which left little to be desired If one analyses 
the decisions given by her one is left amazed at the system that 
could ‘ educate ’ motherhood so wisely and could educate so true. 
Today hteracy is confused with education ^ Academic additions of 
alphabets to names are mistaken for personahty and culture. The 
Indian Hindu had adopted other methods The ‘ educatmg ’ processs 
followed in homes left an indehble impress on character and developed 
a personahty fitted for and anxious to take on and discharge res- 
ponsibihtiOs rather than shout for rights. It is thus that a mother 
could leave to the country, commmnty and the world the legacy of 
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a Sit dooroodass. of a vSir AsiUnah, of an fs\,n( luui'lr.i Vulya^n'f.n , 
oi a M.ili.nsiii l)(d)t*n(Iian till 'I’.ij'ox' not |r, ^ \y of ^ < 'liail.ioya, 
a Poimkrishnn Ikirainliaiisha, a Ikiifliunaiulaii 

Whc'n the (jocstion aio^-f'* a-- to uhHlaa f fooiiaaia-i should 
livo flunnir Ins erhu.ilion with lln' moiljoj oj uua}' ftoni li» i v.itli 
a lelalive llio decision was m ja\oni of lh>' fonan. 'I’lie rh-oHjon 
Avas followed Wlaai the (jiu'dioii aio-io as to whfthcf dooiofala ,> 
would g:o in for the indiaenoim San^Kiit oi lla* lOiiLdi ^h <-du<*ation 
and Science, the mothers densiou wa* foi tlm latt^'i '1 la* df ( is|on 
was followed When the fjue’'tion aio-,f‘ as to win tin i Sii dooioothis-, 
would he edneated in an Indian Si hmd (f loin Add\ 's) nnrh'i Imhan i n- 
vironinenl 01 he staymir ( Ki'w hen .ind he edm at<‘d hy (' n)t Ilithaid- 

* T* V I 

son — an Pniilish fieethinloM and a lamou-^ liLoiie m Ihr* hisiorv 
of Bengal education — tlu' d(*nsion a^ain v as of themoihu foi th(‘ 
first alteinatiye d'ho decision was tollowcd Loolcme i).iek to tie* 
oyolntion of Sir Clooioodass oiu' is hdt to woTulm how imu h at 
each dilemma a sound, jnsl, and a wise decision of the mother 
contributed to the giowlli of tiial statuii' One is lelt .dso 
to wonder how' much the count ly, the iommnml\, and tlu' 
society hayc lost when they alleied the t laming of motluu, 
and vulgarised the home iModeimsation is im])eiali\e hut not 
at the cost of the fiimlamental mooungs Th(‘ abode of 
peace and of idealism, of rectitude and of fiugahty, of simphcit;v 
and of humanity and aboyc all thoionghl;;^ the Ciod-eons( lous 
home — the nest of gold — is deseeiated lodaj h} the taw'dyi, the fhp- 
Xiant, the flamboyant, the silly, the imitating and the ^acuo^s 
It IS no wonder that the helpless child when lie giew np to he 
a man, when the fathcilcss mchm giew' to be a judge of High 
Court, and the Indian Vicc-Chancelloi of the Calciitt«i Uniycibity 
he would turn to consult mothei’s adyico and take the dust 
off the feet of the mother at the end of the day's woik. The latter 
half of the IQtli century w^as an imjiortant epoch in the life of India. 
The restless first quarter of the 20th century wsas not less so. During 
this whole period the placid calm of the Indian outlook -was hemg 
steadily and directly adjusted to modernism wuth all that the term 
connotes Sir Gooioodass was constantly called upon to adyise 
on each of the points at issue and his recorded opinions are 
worth quoting 
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He strongly .idvocatefl icligioiis rducntion being impniicd 
to the youths. Though he advoeatod that tlio home sliould lx* the 
mam centre for imparling ‘ leligious and moral ’ training lie 
stiongly advised that schools and colleges might, also be orgam‘'Cd 
to supplement it. He adMsed that fil^t the students should be 
encouraged to develop a belief m the cMstenee of God as the Gieator 
and the moial Governor of the Universe, vith infinite pouci-s; 
secondly that tlie students s]\ould be encouiaged to develop the 
conviction — by examples, and loasoned syllogism — that thcio aio 
as mcxoiable lavs of God m the voild of spmt and life as the 
mateiial lavs — in the mateiial woild—God's lavs in the voild 
of matter v'hich aic designated ‘ scientific ’ lavs, thudly the 
teachers should explain and lmJ)Ies^ that life vas a senes of duties 
and all duties centicd lound God diieetly and indncctly; and 
fourthl}’ that the lav^ of cause and eflcct <uo voiked by God on the 
basis of his all-knoving knovlcflge. Jn fait if one analyses Jio 
would discover that the deep convictions on the jioints i cloned to 
wore the fundamental bases of Biahmaelian's training in the Gmu- 
gnha of the Vcdic period. It is lathci a matlei of gieat significance 
that vhat the Hindu system laid the fiist and the best ompha.sis 
on Biahmacha) i/i/a and a clear training enjoined for self-contiol 
for integiated rectitude and God-consciousness befoio life as such 
could be started bj^- a famil3' man, the modem S3’'5tcm of education 
has inacticalH ignored the necessity for such a tiainmg and the sub- 
stitute xnovidcd v as a poor substitute of loading lessons on moiaht}*. 
The indiscipline all about is the inevitable icsult. In his first 
Convocation speech in 1890 he laid emphasis on the necessity for 
moral tiaining.’ Ho iiomtcd out “ It has often haxiponcd that 
biilhant intellectual gifts have been frittered av'a}^, and v hat is ivorso, 
applied to mischievous end, wliilc conijiarativcly moderate talents 
added by honesty of purpose and stiongth of character have achieved 
gieat and good results The truth is ihat .shmp tnidUgcnce without 
sound moial naiuie can no moic make a useful man, than fine 
implemenls can cwve a beautiful image out of wtlen ” Ho 
added, however, “ A great deal, however, wll depend on the pieisonal 
influence and example of the teachei Arnold has done for Rugby 
moie than a library full of moral text-books could do ; and the same 
must be the case everywhere ” The last statement was an article 
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of faith With lum and inspired his normal attitude of respect 
and reverence not nic/i cly iowo/i ds liis own tcocliGi s hut iowcii ds 
teacJieis as a class. He knew the iiniiortance and the place of 
teachers in national hfe He knew that “ in that nohlest of 
vocations but sorriest of trades ” leveience must express the 
esteem and fix up the status of teachers. He Imew that no 
country could aspne to be gi'eat which would not pay fervent 
reverence to its teachers Was not Ekalabya the epic disciple of his 
country ? Was not Basistha the ever-revered Guru ? In the years 
followed after these woids were uttered Bengal had been rich in those 
examples — Sn P. C. Bay, Sn J C Bose, Dr. P. K. Bay, Sj. Benoy- 
endranath Sen, Adhyajiak Bamendrasundar TiTvedi and Sir Brojen- 
dranath Seal were a few of those gicat magnets that had been jiolaris- 
mg the fortunate youths of Bengal and pioving the truth of his state- 
ment. Would Bengal produce then* type again ? 

In the Convocation Address of 1891 at a time when to hsp 
Enghsh was considered the highest proof of education Sn Gooroodass 
emphasised the importance of the Bengalee hteiatuie 

Babindranath’s best expressions weie then yet to come Sarat- 
chandra Chatter 3 ee was not heard of, wlnle Dmeschandra Sen 
had not even given an inkhng of his history, 
growth of the, backgiomid and potentiahties of the Bengalee 
hterature and stressed that it should be the medium 
of instruction — an idea so successfully carried out by one other 
of Bengal’s greatest sons vSir Asutosh Mookerjee. He said “ the 
Bengalee language has now a rich hterature that is well worthy 

of study m laymg stress upon the importance of the study 

of our vernaculars; I am not led by any mere patriotic sentiment, 
excusable as such sentiment may be, but I am influenced by more 
substantial reasons I firmly beheve that we cannot have any 
thorough and extensive culture as a nation unless knowledge is 
disseminated through our own vernacular s.'^’’ He then cited his- 
torically the progress in Europe smee Middle Ages by the mtro- 
duction of vernaculars. 

Though a strong and convinced believer in the orthodox Hindu 
view of life with its early mariiages and against promiscuous mixin g 
of sexes, his encouragement was unequivocal to the need to educate 
the girls to fit themselves up for the present-day hfe. In handmg 
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over the dcgices to tlie girl graduates at the Convocation of 1891 
he said, “ The encouragement of female education its Degrees 
and other maiks of distinction must lank as one of tlio higlicst useful 
fimctions of the Umveisity Ko commuiuiy can he. said to he an 
educated commumtrj unless its female memheis cue educated, that is, 
not simply taught to lead and unite, hut educated in the full and hue 
sense of the uoid However a proud man ma}’- boast of his intellectual 
supeiiority over the gentler sex, tlie sinijilc truth must be admitted 
that woman is the inmaiy cducaio) of humanity Our Eastern 
mind, notwithstanding its suiiposed antipatliy towards the fam 
sex, conceived the genius of Icaimng to be a female divinit}’^ and 
it IS, thcicfore, that our sage law-givcr i\ranu, notwithstanding the 
harslmess which chaiacteriscs archaic cades, lias mculcated that 
memorable precexit : 

Jatra nrnyyastu pujyante ramantc tatia dcvatrdi 

Jati’aitastu na pfij^'antc sarvaslatiapliahlli kry.lh. 

Wheie women aic honouicd Die Gods icjoicc 

Wheic the}’' aie not honoured tlieic all the iitcs aic fruitless. 

The xiro^iosal to stait a Women's College in the Dacca Uiu- 
veisity had his fullest suiijiort Bengal still lacks the ideal Women's 
Colleges to fit uxi women for the xnesent-day life on the backgi’oimd 
of their own lehgion, their own culture, and their own ideologies. 
Though fortune favouied linn as he grew up — a successful lawyer 
and a Judge of the High Court — ^liis instmct and Ins vision for right 
thinlong was nevei chmmed. When there was a pio^iosal to 
starf special colleges for well-to-do classes m the Dacca University, 
the keen Hmdu flared ui). His instmct and trannng had 
given him the clearest and most correct concept of the funda- 
mental doctrine of Hindu ideology and Hindu sociolog}’'. He knew 
that the Hmdu social system — of Varnasram and Caste, had not 
the shghtest tinge of hatred or a claim of superiority for any. It 
was a composite arrangement of progress of the social organism 
as such with the fundamental background that ‘God-rcahsation’ 
is the one objective of life — as much for simitual as and in conse- 
quence thereof of the material aspects of one’s existence He wrote 
in protest, “ the estabhshment of a college for the well-to-do classes 
as a part of the University is open to grave objection. In the fii’st 
place there is no necessity for such a college in connection with 
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the University, as it is not pro])oscfl that tlie students of tliat college* 
should all read for Univeisity degices and as the classes foi vlneh 
such a college is intended hove anijilc means to estabhsli a s])ecial 
college for themselves. In tiie second jdaco the inclusion of such a 
college in the University vull impaii tlio mtegiity of Univoisily 
disciiilmc hxj the unequal Ucalment of the uth and the jmor suh 
hy side and will give use to unhealthy feehngs m each class tov'aids 
the othei In the third xilaco tliose for Avhom it is intenrlcd will 
benefit far less by studying in such a follegc than they would by 
becoming students of an oidinaiy college ami joining in the com- 
petition with a better though power class of students. 

To intiocluce distinction between the iidi and the pooi in the 
temple of leaimng would ill accord v ith one of the noblest and most 
cheiished of human sentiments” The jnojiosal vas chopped. 

Sir Gooroodass was deeply conscious of Ins rcsjionsibihtj He 
was one those whose sense of duty was not cgo-contne, confined 
to himself, to his family. He— deeply religions in the tiuest and 
finest sense that he was — knev what his scois had taught, that life 
must be hyed as a perpetual icpaymcnt of debt {Pit)i~rin, Deva-iin, 
etc ) to all about him. He know Ins counti^^ Ho knov its 
problems. He felt for every sulTciing in Ins country and shaied the 
keen enthusiasm foi lemoval of ovei3^ obstacle that lotaids the pro- 
gress of gnostic dynamic hvmg, which Avas cleailj’- the ideal he had 
set befoie him To the misfortune of this unfortunate countiy a 
successful laAA'yer spends Ins life in laAV, makes Ins inle, and IcaA’cs 
the legacy not unoften to unworthy descendants ; the successful 
Civil Servant, the High Court Judge, the successful business or 
professional man and the industrialist, does no better. 
The surging problems all about m the country seldom trouble 
them They are not interested Sir Gooroodass was of a different 
type He could never cut himself achift from the country and 
its varied jiroblems and get lost m an ego-centric existence Mother 
and the motherland to him were deities entitled to unfaihng, 
constant, devoted attention and that attention at its best and at its 
highest He shared to the full the mterest ui pohtics such as it 
existed at the time till he was raised to the Bench ivlieii he naturally 
kexit himself aloof and avoided pubhc xiarticijiation He was, how, 
ever, a keen and anxious student of all events of the country and 
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took active interest in social and educational problems. IIis tJionglits 
on education, Ins notes of criticism on University Commission 
Report, Ins thoughtful advice on “ Jnan 0 Karma ” and in later 
life Ins participation in schemes foj. national education and m all 
the active parts that he played as the first Indian Vice-Cliancellor;, 
as a member of the Syndicate show Ins keen mteicst m tlie jiroblems 
of Ins country and Ins anxiety to play his jiart in tlicir iiglit solu- 
tion. As a citizen he took Ins .share of duties. In 1879 he functioned 
as an Hony. Magistiate. As one of the Sectional Presidents of tlie 
Calcutta University he took a paternal mteicst in all students 
irresjiective of caste, creed and communlt3^ He was an active 
member of Baiigiya Salutya Paiishad. He jomed the Calcutta 
Mumcipahtj?- as one of its Commissioners. In 1887 he was elected 
to the Bengal Legislative Council as a rejiresentative of the Calcutta 
Corporation Over and above that Ins lielp was always available 
to settle family disputes, social problems which meant considerable 
time and labour to himself Fmalljr he could be seen squatting 
on ordinary mats in a neighbour’s house and helping the neighbour’s 
sons in getting readj’- their lessons of school or college. His was 
never a jiatronismg jicse He lived the life of the scriptures His 
throbbing and feehng heart sjn'cad itself out to all and siindiy about 
him as if in full realisation of “ elco devah sarvahliTdeshu gudliah ” In 
every detail of life he functioned true He was truth and sincerity to 
the marrow of Ins bones The incidents and anecdotes of his life are 
numerous and jn'ove the spiritual development of Sir Gooroodass. 

Pandit Ramgati was his teacher in youth. When Sir Gooroodass 
was a Judge the Pandit had some difliculty about the amount of 
his pension Accordmg to him he should got from the Government 
a sum of Rs. 30 (Rupees thirty) more. To his old pupil he wrote 
to use his influence with the Government in the matter. Sir Gooroo- 
- dass at once wrote back offering to pay Rs 30 (Rujiees thirty) per 
^ month from his own pocket as his expression of gratitude to Ins old 
Teacher He started and kept paying it till the end of his day. 

Sir Gooroodass before he joined Law was a teacher of mathe- 
matics He wrote a book which was used as a text-book but as he 
was too busy to revise it m the iirofession where his work grew it 
fell out of use When he became Vice-Chancellor, an enterjirising 
Publisher wanted the book to be revised. Sir Gooroodass revised 
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it and sent it on to Prof Gaunsankar Do to look through. On 
the latter doing it he ]icrmitted the Publisher to take up the work. 
When the first group of liooks was out of Press the Publisher handed 
over a copy to him In looking through it he noticed fliat to his 
many titles as author was added the fact that he was the Vice- 
Chancellor Sir Gooroodass’s keen sense discovered that this was 
probably an exploitation of his position to influence school autho- 
rities to select it as a text-book. It was confirmed by the Publisher 
unwittingly affirming that it was tlic latter’s object in inserting 
it Sir Gooroodass objected and wanted to have it deleted. The 
Publisher submitted that as tlie printing was over and it had already 
cost him an amount which he stated it would bo a gi’eat loss to 
him if this was not kept up Sir Gooroodass’s strong sense of 
fair play saw through the position The Pulihsher departed. 
Before he could reach home a messenger from Sn Gooroodass was 
waiting witb a letter The letter said that his position as a 
Vice-Chancellor could not be used for the book and that the 
entire set of books printed should be destroyed. It enclosed a 
cheque for the amount stated already by the Pubhsher to com- 
pensate the latter, with apologies '^or the trouble 

At the special insistence of a man in need Sir Gooroodass had 
to endorse with recommendation an ajiphcation for apjiomtment 
made to Sir R N Muldierjee The appointment was made Years 
later Sir Gooroodass heard that the man was found guilty of mis- 
conduct and had been dismissed Sir Gooroodass verified the 
facts One morning Sir R N Mukherjee found a cover addressed 
to him It enclosed a cheque for use in charity It came from 
Sir Gooroodass as a penalty imposed by him on himself for having 
recommended a man who was unworthy 

A very close friend of the Avriter— who retired as a District 
Magistrate — ^told the writer that one evening he had called on Sir 
Gooroodass As he was entering the room he heard some very earnest 
talks so he held himself back. In that talk Sir Gooroodass was 
pressing a man to accept a certain sum of money and the latter was 
vehemently declining till he was prevailed upon to accept it and 
he departed. He inquisitively enquired of Sir Gooroodass 
as to what it was all about Sir Gooroodass stated that he had lost 
a trinket from his bed-room The person was his personal servant 
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lately appomted and was the only servant who had access to the room 
and was expected to Imow whore the trinket lay. No direct proof 
was available. Circumstantial evidence pomted to the prohahihty 
that the servant had taken it. As this suspicion was fan’ to neither 
party he gave him a month’s notice to secure a job and depart The 
month had elapsed and the servant was leaving Sir Gooroodass was 
insisting on his gettmg three more months’ pay, as he explained that 
it was a mere suspicion which miglit not be true that had led to his 
discharge ; secondly, a poor man ivithout employment must be in a 
difficulty and he should have the additional pay that would help him 
to seek out a job and finally it was, according to Sir Gooroodass’s 
judgment. Ins own fault that he kept the trinket not under lock and 
key but at a place where a poor man sucli as the servant was could 
be tempted li. was he himself, according to Sir Gooroodass, who 
deserve to be punished and three months’ pay was the approximate 
fine that he thought that he must impose on himself. 

A gentleman now a District Engineer told me of an incident of 
his own life. He was a student and lived m Calcutta One day 
he was on a visit to a lelative at Narikeldanga Sir Gooroodass 
was on his round inviting neighbours to come and participate in 
his hospitality in the Puja annually held at his house He said 
that all members of the family were to join Sn* Gooroodass left 
the place but was back within 15 minutes. He had remembered 
that this ‘ youth ’ was not specially asked. He might not bo one 
of the ‘ members ’ of the family whom he had specified He returned 
and addressing the strange youth said that he too was one of his 
‘ invitees ’ and expressed regret' that he had not specially asked 
him and addressing the relative said “ not only aU members of the 
family should come but all friends of the family too ” The incident 
is one of the many proofs of his great humanity and his regard for 
rules of social responsibility. 

It would be, liowever, wrong not to look to the background 
which had helped Sir Gooroodass to develop social sympathy 
and sensitiveness to social responsibility. Again it was the home 
and the mother Long after Sir Gooroodass had seen prosperitv 
and for years was a judge of the High Court all the younger 
ladies of the household came down one evening dressed m their 
best in sans and ornaments to tell the grandmother (Su* Gooroodass’s 
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motlier) where they were going to. To her query they said that 
it was to attend a social gatbermg on marriage. Sir Gooroodass’s 
mother looked up and said “ I cannot approve. In a social gather- 
ing the ladies of many families will come. Most of them as natural 
in the social conditions of a country which is not rich will not be 
in a position to come with the style of the sans and the ornaments 
you have put on They may be hurt Social meeting will mean 
stiffness of behaviour which will rob you of the ]oy Avhich is the 
rare essence of such meetings You must go back, change the dress 
and ornament to the simple standard suited to the means of average 
middle class families You will be approachable to all. You 
should apxiroach all. The meeting will have happy reminiscences and 
you will make many friends Best sans and ornaments should only 
be put on m the family when only father, brother, husband’s mother 
are present.” The ladies had to go back, change the di’ess as advised 
and later approved by Tlialcwma (the grandmotlier) It is thus 
the lyric of jomt Hmdu Home — blandly, thoughtful, conect and 
mspirmg — ^taught members to be conscious of social responsibihties 
and bmld up an attitude agamst ego -centric selfishness Sir 
Gooroodass had learnt all these with the mother’s milk. 

Sir Gooroodass never permitted, on principle, any of his rela- 
tives io appear as a lawyer m any of the cases before him m the 
High Court. I had an amusing incident nan’ated to me m this connec- 
tion by Sir Manmathanath Mukherjee, for some time Cluef Justice of 
the High Court of Bengal, and a son-m-law of Su* Gooroodass He 
was then a youth One evemng he found a peon searchmg for 
him in his house. He handed » over to him a rather very 
unexpected brief — his first brie^ m the Court — handsomely marked 
with fees. On the next day as he got into the Court he was accosted 
by late Dr. Rashbehary Gliose who enquired if he had been 
given a brief by a particular firm which he named This puzzled 
him and made him nervous As the case came up before two 
Judges one of whom was Sir Gooroodass, the latter, as was his 
practice, looked up the Vakalatnama and disco vermg Sir Manmatha’s 
name insisted on his withdrawmg from the case, mspite of protests 
to the contrary by his learned colleague on the bench, and Dr. Rash- 
behary Ghose, the advocate for the opposite party on the other. 
Sir Manmatha withdrew. What had happened was this that a 
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slu’ewd firm of solicitors needed an adjournment badly and had 
failed. When the case was fixed for hearing, taking advantage of 
Sir Gooroodass’s well-known objection on princi23le, engaged 
his son-m-law, expecting that he would transfer the case 

elsewhere and an adjournment would be automatically secured 
Sir Manmatha recollected that in the evemng as he was 

restmg at home on return fi*om Court Sir Gooroodass’s carriage 
stopped at his doors. He wallmd in, jocosely asked the son-ni-law 
what loss he had jDut him to by the retmm of the fees. Bemg 
told Sir Gooroodass 2)ut the amount mto his pocket and said 
that he would not rob hun of the joy of his first fees Tins 

was Sn’ Gooroodass, the man of pi'mcijile and Su’ Gooroodass, the 

affectionate relative Even after retu’ement he would be found 
on Railway platforms either receiving or seeing off a grand- daughter 
leavmg his home At the same tune at home he would msist upon 
a very sunjile and plain life being hved by all — a life vergmg on 
austerity yet rich m human fellowslup The standard that he 
would insist upon maintenance was of an average middle-class family. 
His deahngs ivith teachers mcludmg even tliose v^ho taught tlie 
httle children of his house were marked by exjiression of regard 
and of feeling consideration. He knew and never hesitated to 
show by conduct the high place which accorchng to Inm the teachers 
of- the country should occupy in the life of the country Thi’ough- 
out his life m every detail of his expression he would leave the 
impression of his utmost consideration for the feehngs and sus- 
ceptibihties of others Nothing but straight sincere genmne beha- 
viour marked his deahngs The unfortunate standard so much 
approvingly applauded today — practical, shrewd, reahstic, etc — at 
once the hall-mark of definite moral and mtellectual demoralisation 
even m the highest of earthly positions and in spheres of education 
and 'professed culture left him rigorously aloof He was, above all, 
scrupulously true to himself PIis affability and capacity make 
himself at one with all and sundry led at times to amusing inci- 
dents It IS known that an old lady in quest of a priest found in 
the bathing ghat this frail individual — ^who was a convmcmg 
symbol of Brahmanism — ^reqmsitioned his services Sir Gooroodass 
followed her, performed the Puja m the strict rituahstic form and 
was offered a two anna bit for the trouble. 
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Sir Gooroodass’s mother was one morning apiiroaclied by a 
neighbour not m affluence who in tears rcjiresentcd that Ihe piiest 
had not come, the time for Puja was passing, the Deity was without 
offerings of devotion Her idea apjiaicntly was to get so good 
a neighbour to seciu'c a priest tliiougli her people UMio mother sent 
for her son. Sir Gooroodass was told by the mother of the neigh- 
bour’s difficulties Immediately Sir Gooroodass took off the slippers, 
changed Ins clothes and asked the lady to lead. She did and to 
her amazement was folloivcd by Sir Gooroodass barefooted in the 
costume of a priest. 4’hc Puja was pei formed. Phe old lad}'- was 
immensely gratified. She collected the flowers and the fiuits and 
the nee offeiings, pul them in a brass plate and stalled accom- 
panying him. vSir Gooroodass asked hei not to ti’oublo herself, 
spread his napkin, took the fruits and fiowcis and true luicst as he 
was walked back home to the delight of Ins mother 

Valmiki in his great Eiiic Bamayava makes Rama discuss 
on types of a son When told by Kaikc^u that Raja Dasaiath 
had fainted because he had to give voice to a wish which vas 
unpleasant to Rama, Rama said that he knew that thcie wcie 
three types of sons — the XJttam or of the first class was he 
among sons who would discover the iiarents’ wishes by intuition 
and observation and act accordingly ; the Madhyam or of the 
second class was he who would wait , for expressed directions 
and guide himself accoidmgly, while the Adliam or of the tim'd 
class was the son who can counter to the exju’essed vushes 
of parents. He felt that he had always prided himself in being 
of the XJttam class and it was a surprise that King Dasarath should 
imagine that Rama would m an}’’ way feel hurt to carry out his 
wishes whatever they might be Sir Gooroodass’s sjuiitual make- 
up followed this prototype. To Ins mother he was always and at 
each stage of his life the devoted, the dutiful, the ever obedient 
and afectionate son. Rama and Sita idealism, with Lahshman as 
brother had been the mam inspiration up to recent times in the 
Hindu homes. An ego -centric, materiahstic vulgarity wrongly 
dubbed civilisation spiead the cancer of selfishness to infect aU the 
finer tissues of Hindu civihsation and of humanity Vainly we look 
for Rama, Sita and Lakshman ideahsm behind any behaviour in 
modern society. Sir Gooroodass built up with the heritage of an 
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environment not uncommon m Bengal m those days evolved mto 
a full stature of a man brue m every fibre of his ‘being A 
bewildered world m vam attempts to explam the stocking of the 
psychological ‘‘unconscious but the Hindu Puran how to stock 
m the seed of the race” the Sanskaras or psychic Trends and had 
developed a finer technique It was because of this that he 
attracted admirers from circles and spheres widely divergent. Lord 
Curzon on the eve of Sir Gooroodass’s letirement in his letter, dated 
30th January, 1904, wrote 

“ When I first arrived m Calcutta I was informed that there 
was on the Bench of the High Court an Indian Judge who to personal 
high character and the intellectual aptitudes of his race, added a 
profound acquaintance with the principles of western jurisprudence 
and m whose mind and speech might be observed a quite remarkable 
blend of the best that Asia can give or Em’ope teach When I 
made his acquaintance I learnt that this description was correct 
and now that he is to retire from pubhc hfe I cannot dissociate 
myself from the valedictory tributes that are being paid to one who 
has been such an ornament to his profession and his country ” 

Mr R C. Dutt, I.C S., C I E , m course of a long letter, dated 
24th January, 1904, wrote . 

“ As a judge of the High Court you won the esteem of the 
nation ; as Vice-Chancellor of the University you helped the edu- 
cation of younger generations ; and I have still more pleasant 
recollections of the kmdly and sympathetic help which you, des- 
cendmg from your high position, rendered to us m encouragmg and 
helpmg the formation of a healthy Bengalee hterature. The example 
of your hfe work wiU hve among our countrymen as a valuable 
asset and as an mspirmg memory.” 

Sir HarcoUrt Butler while leaving India on 31st April, 1915, wrote : 

“ I can assure you that m leavmg India I leave no one behind 
for whom I have a Jiigher regard and respect than yourself To 
us of the western world the old Hmdu idea is not a very attainable 
thmg and yet when one thmks of this terrible war and all that 
modern civilisation is ending m, one cannot but fall back at times 
on the great ideals of Bhndmsm of which I regard you, as the 
pubhc generally regard you, as one of the great exponents in your 
life and thought” 
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(I do not know if Sir Harconrt Butler is yet alive and one 
would be interested to Imow Ins oxnnion on jirogi’cssive achievements 
of Western Civilisation till 1944 ) 

Late Sir Asutosli Mookerjee, s^ieaking at a meeting of the 
Senate on SOtli December, 1918 to discuss how his memory could 
be perpetuated, said, “ The charactei of his Avork Avhich iinjircssed 
me most was his loctitude of x>nrposc, his unflinching adherence 
to what appeared to be, in his judgment, the best in the inteiests 
of the University and no detractor, .if indeed he had any detiac-^ 
tor, will now venture to suggest that in what he did he was ani- 
mated by any feehngs or motive other than the best interests of 
the University Of him ive may say without fear of challange 
or question that in him India has lost one of the gieatest of her sons, 
one who devoted ‘all his best energies during a career of unoxempted 
brilbance for the benefit of his fellowmen ” 

Sir Gooroodass left Ins mortal frame at 10-50 r.isi. on 2nd 
December, 1918. Three days before his death on 28th November, 
1918, he dictated a reply to a veiy kind lettei which the Sjmdicate 
of the Calcutta University had vTitten wislnng an eailj’- iccovery ; 
“ I am indeed deeply gi’ateful to you and your esteemed colleagues 
for the touching message of hope May the abundant gi'ace of 
my Maker and the over-flowing sympathy of my fellowmen which 
have so far sustained me during trial and tribulations continue 
to be vouchsafed to me in going tlu’ough vdiatcvei has still to be 
faced.” 

At 1 PM. on the last day he signed the pension cheque, 
asked his attendants to open the windows, looked on to the 
Ganges, and seemed to settle down to commune vnth his Maker. 
One of his sons was asked to read the Gecta He quietly feU asleep 
in the bosom of God at 10-50 p m on 2nd December, 1918, loved, 
respected, revered by aU who knew him. It is said that before he 
died he had looked through and corrected the list of jiersons who 
would be requested to be present at lus siadli after death, that 
he had even indicated the particular branch of the bel tree that 
would be used as the yu'pa kat>tlia on the occasion He accepted 
death as he had accepted life as one of those mevitable dispensa- 
tions of his Maker man must bow down to Had not his Geeta 
told him : 
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“ Vasamsi jlriiam yatha vihaya 
Navani . gihnati naro’paraiii 
Tatha sarlrani vihaya jlrnany- 
Anyaiu sanjati navani dehl.” 

As man discards the clothes that are out-worn So the soul 
leaves the body it no longer needs and takes to a new one. 

Seven years after his death on the occasion of the annual 
siadh. Lord Smha wrote to Sir Gooroodass’s son : 

“ It was my privilege to meet him now and then during the 
many years his hfe was spared after lus retirement in the course 
of many useful pubhc functions all of which he made it a pomt to 
attend rehgiously. It was ever Ms motto to serve Ms fellowmen, 
He hved and died m the enjoyment of Ms countrymen’s love and 
affection, their Mgh regard and deep esteem Bengal is sanctified 
by the memory -of such a son. Brilhant student, erudite scholar, 
devoted educationist, able advocate, upright j'udge, he was all that 
and more But I remember Mm best-^and if I may reverently 
say so — ^love him best as the mild and pious Hmdoo, who, wlnle 
endowed with the best western culture rigidly adhered throughout 
Ms long life not merely to all the old Hindu ideals but to all Hindu 
practices of rehgion. I cannot think of that frail little body without 
also recaUmg the facts that Ms mother’s least wish was to 
Mm “ law divme ” that rain or had never prevented him from 
walkmg long distances every mornmg to wash Mmself in holy 
waters — ^that after a strenuous day in the heated atmosphere of 
court a glass of Ganges water was all the refreshment he would 
allow Mmself.” 

Sir Gooroodass stands out as an outstandmg example on a 
variety of subjects about wMch the present generation in India 
So defimtely stands in need of a lead He was unwaveringly loyal 
to Hmdu ideology — ^m theory as well as m practice, in philosophical 
doctrmes as well as in the observance of the rituahstic details He 
carried the highest academic honours of a Umversity modelled on 
a western system He practised law of a western people, before 
courts the procedure of wMch was fashioned out of the principles, 
procedure, concepts, traditions, precedents of a western people 
He admimstered justice as one of the judges of the Highest Courts 
on terms of complete equality with British colleagues earmng Mghest 
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reputation for intcgnty, foi judieinl acMiincn, for capufity of inter- 
pretation of law and facts in Ins })n\nte lifcs in Ins nodal life, 
in Ins spiritual life he was (ni unit pniUnil innrfivf‘nnrj Uinrlu 
Because he was a Hindu, h<* would not hint a fl}' -was it not tiie 
Hindu sago who said, Ahhn'^Ci jmiamo (Ihonnah Ho w'<»ul(i ho 
found in the coiniianj' of an\ socioly which woiihl larc' to icijucst 
Ins picscncc. Ho would jmt luinsclf to any fioulilo. to please 
otlicis by his jncsoncc. But Ins ideas of icctifutle, ulea-* of iigid 
Hindu oithodox}^ about food, dunk and all fonn^ of enjoyment 
ho would adlicio to with meticulous cxaditude His position 
as a Judge of the Highc'^t Couit. his jiosition ns tbar tdiaudllor 
(and the fiist Indian Vu cJ-'liam elloi ) would nevei staiul in the 
wsay of his icsponding to th<‘ demand of the rommon humanity. 
Nolle kept w close In th^ iinhniinl innp of lift, iintlnnnl hhnh 
None came as the fulfiluKuit oithei tlian the destiudion of national 
aspirations by success None pio\ed moie fully than he thn! 
edumtion, wealth, pwyioilij can han a national mlia onhf irh^n 
they stand oat as symbols of the hiyhcst and the Inst in the tradi- 
tions and in the idealism of the nice and dijhutehj not in imitation 
of the tiadiiions and the idealism of othn laers Was it. not Ins Orela 
which had taught him Svadhaime nidhanam sieyah Panidharmo 
hhdyiivahah (better linger in youi environmental association though 
pool than go in for a strange yet foieimi coiu'cjitional context) 
In him common mother locognised the ideal son, the son the irleal 
father, the neighboui the ideal neighboui, the man in the stieet 
the ideal fcllow'-travellcr, the disceining and the developed the 
highest and the best of spiritual man Ifc symbolised the entiie 
gamut of national life. Ho epitomised Hindu India, thcicfoic 
national integrated India, theiefoie, intei national India, thciefoie, 
human India. God-conscious to the maiiow of his bones, —justice, . 
fairplay, spirit of service, human biotheihood and fellowship at 
its best and at its highest and stiictcst loyalty to the fundamental 
principles of life found expression in liim He is of the same genus, 
of the same species — of the same type of ascetic idealism that India 
threw up in recent times m more jironouncod form, though in another 
and more tumultuous sphere, in Mohanchand Karamchand Gandhi 
the most radiaiit expression of Indian spnitual enm social force 
which might be categoiised as the Geeta genus. Let us remember 
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toda37- — a liundied j’ears after Sir Gooroodass’s bu’th — tlus lainp 
of gold. Let us — Indian like — warm our hearts vntli its warmth. 
Let us in all humihty exjness our gratitude to tlie Maker for having 
sent him to us. Let us saj^ that bj’- his coming 

“ Knlam Janani Krtaiilia ” — blessed bj’- his birth is 

the mother and the motherland. Let us praj’- tliat his liglit migJit 
• ^ight our steps, the steps of our children, of our cliildren’s cliildren ? 

Tlie writer ventures to close tins small ti ibuie to one whom, 
tliough unconnected witli him by ties of blood, he had adoied from 
his bo^diood bj^ a peisonal reminiscence One of Ins proudest pri- 
vileges of hfe has been that he was born in a famd^^ tliat for over 
seven hundi‘ed years lias been living in a village on the bank of 
the Ganges that has also been the home ol the preceptors of 
Sm Gooroodass and of Ins ancestors. The stoiy goes that it was 
at the preceptor’s place that for a till then barien inotlier prayeisand 
rituals were offered foi the birth of a son ( ‘ Putresthi Yajna ’ as the 
Hindu mystic ritualist puts it) and Sir Gooroodass was born Years 
after Sii Gooroodass was a Knighted Judge of the Higlr Couit this 
pieceptor had to request his xiresence at a ‘ Vaisiiab Sammelan ’ He 
readily agreed On the appointed daj^ Sir Gooroodass was foimd to 
get into a tim'd class Railwa}^ comjiartment barefooted Ahghtmg at 
the Railway station he walked to and from the place of the meeting 
in the village barefooted. To hmi, he said, it was a pilgrimage— to 
the village of Ins “ Guru ” and of the “ Gurus ” (preceptors spiritually) 
of Ins family Every time the vTiter touches the soil of his village 
he feels sanctified for this among other reasons. 


GOOROODASS BANERJEE AND THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 

MOVEMENT 

Benoy Sarkar 

National Education as an Item in the Bengali Revolution 

OE 1905 

National education, the topic of the present paper, is a teclimcal 
term It does not imply, as it generally should^ the educational 
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system prevailing m a country. It does not cover the net-work 
of schools through which the entho population passes from, say, 
6 to 14 in favourably placed communities. Noi’ does it embrace 
the hierarchy of institutions of diverse categories from the lowest 
to the highest that a jicople jirovides for the dilTorcnt age-])criods 
of its scholars It describes tlie special ideas, ideals and experi- 
\ments associated Avith tlic activities of tlie National Council of 
Education, Bengal, whicli was establislied by the Bengali jieoiile 
in 1906 as a result of the political and industrial movements of 
1905 Of this national education movement stiictly so called 
Gooroodass Banerjee (1844-1918) was one of the most creative 
and valuable architects. In regard to some of its contents he was 
indeed a real ideological pioneer He bad cbamjnoncd them at 
least a decade and a half before the movement came into being, 
if nof earlier as the author ol Abused India Vindicated (1870) ^ 

The ideas of 1905 constituted an organic complex of four 
categories The fu’st categoiy was the bojmott of British goods 
The second was the inauguration of an all-round swadesJn (indi- 
genous goods) movement calculated to promote the industrialization 
of India. The establishment of swaiaj (self-iiile. indeiiendence, 
democracy) m the political domain was the third category. Last 
but not least was the cultural programme embodied in the fourth 
category, national education. All these categories wore raising 
their heads in the session of the Indian National Congress at Benares 
(1905) and were prominent in that at Calcutta (1906). Down 
to the outbreak of World War I in 1914 these were the terms for 
Young India to 00113111-0 with, especially in Bengal 

The fourfold slogan of boycott, sivadeshi, sivaiaj and national 
education was the fundamental idee-foice of the Bengali people 
for the decade that started on August 7 , 1905 Large sections 
of the intelligentzia comprising journalists and authors were mspned 
by these ideas and ideals Many leadmg persons of the landowmng 
and mercantile communities were active participants in these 
ideologies and movements. A promment part was taken by members 
of the legal and medical professions. Very creatively associated 

^ Remimscences, Speeches and Wrihngs oj Sir Gooroodass Banerjee edited by TJpendraebandra 
Banerjee (Calcutta, 1927) See Part 11, pages 1-64 for G Banerjee’s paper on Abused India 
Vindicated, dated 1870 or 1871. 
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With them weie like-\nse clerks, shopkeepers and aitisans 'klie 
sway over industrial woikers was no less noticeable in certain 
areas And in all these gronxis or communities the 'pei sound was 
both Hmdu and j\Iuslim 

Por the fii’st time after the events of 1857 the Bengali people 
created and was responsible for a movement which covered the 
masses as well as the classes. At any rate it became the hfe-blood 
of virtually the entire middle class comprising the landed and 
commercial bourgeoisie. In the perspective of tlie mental and 
moial cuiTents as well as socio-iiolitical forces in operation since 
the functioning of the Indian National Congicss in 1885 the cate- 
gories, boycott, swadeslii, sicamj and national education, scverall}^ 
as well as collectivcl}’' icgistered a tremendous spintual remakmg 
of the Bengali peoiile The societal transfoimation mirrored forth 
m the ideas of 1905 vas tantamount to tlie emergence of altogether 
lenovated peisonahties and entirely new institutions. Thus was 
called into being the glorious Bengali revolution as a vorld-force 
commissioned to co-opeiate witli the evolving new orders in Asua 
and Em’-Aaueiica. Young Bengal vas born as a flower among 
the iiowers of the v^orld. 

Feeders or the Bengali Revolution 

The glorious Bengali revolution was not an exclusively^- jiohtical 
or pohtico-industnal iihenomenon. It was not the work merely 
of the ideologies of Suren Banerjea, Romesh Butt and others 
associated with the Indian National Congress It was an all- 
romid socio-moral upheaval. The encyclojicedic modernism and 
rationahsm of Rammohun was one of its mightiest feeders. The 
literary creativities of Madhusudan, Rangalal, Vidyasagar, Baiikim, 
Hem Banerjee, Nabm Sen, Girish Ghosh and Tagore had been 
nurturmg the emotions and the soul of the peojilc Then there 
was the energetic nationalism and dynamic culture-jihilosophy of 
the RamalOTshna-Vivekananda movement at work. Fmally, the 
spirit operatmg m Jogen Ghosh’s Association for the Industrial and 
Scientific Traiinng of Indians in Foreign Countries contributed in 
no small measure to the emergence of creative discontent among 
all and sundry. 
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Virtually each one of these forces and tendencies was directly 
or indirectly mspired by the leading world-movements in Eur- 
American civilization These were mainly five in number, namely, 
the Renaissance, the Reformation, the JFrench Revolution, the 
Industrial Revolution, and the Romantic Movement. The back- 
bone of the Bengali revolution of 1905 was built up to a consider- 
able extent out of the spiritual flesh and blood furnished by these 
Western currents of life and thought There are, further, to be 
mentioned the impacts of the unifying and freedom activities of 
Germany and Italy. The bearings of the more recent victories 
of Japan over Russia at Port Arthur and on the Tsushima Sea 
(1904) on the creativities of the Bengali people were too direct 
and immediate to be overlooked. In Gooroodass Banerjee’s mental 
and moral make-up, passed as he had the sixtieth year at this tune, 
the contributions of personahties from Comenius to Rousseau and 
Rammohun, as well as from Madhusudan, Comte, Mill and Mazzim 
to Bhudev, Bismarck and Togo have each had its part, — although 
of course m varymg doses ^ 

The Educational Revolution in the National Council Pattern 

The features of the educational revolution as consummated 
by the National Council of Education may be indicated in the 
mam as follows . 

1. The mother-tongue was made the medium of instruction 
from the elementary up to the highest University stages. 

- 2. Enghsh was treated as the compulsory “ second ” lan- 

guage 

_3 All the natural sciences, — xihysico-chemical as well as 
biological — were made com^mlsory in the xire-University 
(Matric.) stage 

4. Manual tiaimng and elementary technical instiuction were 
hl^ewise made compulsory m the pre-University 
(Matric ) stage . 


- Eor tlio mfluences of the East and West on Eaneijee’s personality see Ins paper entitled 
“ Moral Aspects of the Legal Profession,” {National Magazine, Calcutta, “March, 1891) and “ A 
Few Thoughts on the Study of Literature ” (Septemher, 1896) m Reminiscences, Part IT, ppi 
126 174. 
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5. Mecliamcal, electrical and chemical engineering courses 

were oiiened in the post-Matnc. stage, parallel to the 
usual arts and science coimses. 

6. Researches and pubhcations in Indian history, philosophy, 

arts and cultme generally were j)roinoted as an 
integral part of the appomtments coiniected with 
teaclmig 

7. French and German were introduced as compulsory for 

every course m the Umveisity (Pioficiency) stage 

The. above educational pattern as envisaged m the ideas of 
1 905 sought to bring India m hue v ith the modern tendencies m 
education and culture.^ The levolution pi ejected b}’- the National 
Council of Education was profound. Indeed even today, ?.e, 
almost four decades smee then, m sjiite of recent reforms many 
of these seven items have remamed vntually ultima tliule m the 
Umversity sj^stems of India Item No. 6 may be said to have 
been taken ujp m seriousness and with success. Nos 1 (the mother- 
tongue medium) and 3 (comj)ulsory scientific bias) are bemg attempt- 
ed and find themselves in their first stages 

The Dawn Society as Peecttrsob of the National Council of 

Education 

Into this Bengah revolution Gooroodass Banerjee m his ovm 
way threw himself heart and soul and contributed his quota from 
the jfi^'tfoini of his own attamments and experiences For the 
educational j)lanli of the Bengah revolution he had been thoroughly 
well equij)ped And it was convenient and possible for Inm to 
take part m and activize the educational revolution because he 
was not a Government man at this time, hanng letired from the 
Bench in 1904 

The national education movement such as took shape in the 
National Council of Education (1906) was essentially the handi- 
work 111 the mam of the Dawn Society and its organizer. Satis 
Chandra Mookerjee With Satis Mookerjee Gooroodass Baneijec 
had been intimately associated as senior fiieiid, colleague and weU- 

K Satkai In/wditchoji to f/ie Sae72cc of £!dttcatio}i (London, 1912), “ New Oiientatioiig 
of the Educational Cieed (Piabuddlm Bhmata^ Almora, June, 1940} 
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Wisher. He v^as, besides, the President ol Mookerjee’s Dawn 
Society established in 1902 

The Dawn Society was a non-political Institute of nationalism 
in its most all-embracmg sense Several himcbed students of 
colleges in Calcutta, hailing as they did from the remotest districts 
of Bengal and Bihar, were attracted to this Institute by Satis 
Mookerjee’s personality. From j^ear’s end to j^'car’s end they attend- 
ed the two weekly classes held under its auspices dlieir foicmost 
acqmsition m these “ extra-mural ” lessons M'as the G'lia doctiine 
of nislcama haima (duty iiTcspective of consequence). The3’' got 
a schoohng hltewise m the prmciiiles of industrial progress, lin- 
guistic nationahsm, social service, ruial reconstruction and cultural 
patriotism. Statistical studies beaimg on the Census Reiiorts 
for modern India were frequent features Ho less constant were 
Instoncal mvestigations relating to the Indian unities and the 
estabhshment of Greater India in ancient and medieval times 

It was in tins atmosxihere of the Davm Society that Brajen 
Seal, the encycloiiaedist m arts and sciences, Rabmdi’anath Tagore, 
the free lance in culture and j)olitics. Sister Hivedita of the 
Bamkrishna-Vivekananda Order, -the philosopher of romantic 
nationahsm and aggressive Indiamsm, Suren Banerjea, Bqim Pal and 
Abdul Rasul, leaders of political agitation, Ramendi’asundar Ti’ivedi 
oi^QBangiya Sahitya Panshat (Bengah Academy of Literature), 
Motdal Ghosh of the Am9 ita Bazar Pah ilca, Dmesh Sen, researcher in 
Bengah language and hterature, Ambika Ukil, the exponent of 
bank and msurance caj)itahsm, industiial expansion and co-oiierative 
stores movement. Pandits Nilakantha Goswami and Dui’gacharan 
Sankhya-Vedantatirtha, Brahmabandliab Uiiadhyaj?-, the apostle 
of Hmdu renaissance, Hirendranath Datta, the vuiter of philosophical 
essays, and others were brought together with Gooroodass Banerjee 
in person or in spirit A cultural and educational revolution was 
held in solution in the lectures, discussions and social gathermgs 
of the Dawn Society on the eve of August 7, 1905. For the role 
of an architect of the National Council of Education that was 
subsequently to emerge Banerjee, therefore, possessed adequate 
instruments and agencies on account of liaisons with the vaiied 
f orces mfluencmg the people Like other architects of the National 
C ouncil Banerjee could look upon the Dawn Society as its precursor 
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or lialf-wa}' house.’ Be it observed cn j^^^ssant tJiat lie vas senior 
to the rest by at least two decades and did not fail io be touched 
by the enthusiasm of “ younger lions.** 

Vr'eranandis^i Institutionalized in the National Council 

COMPLlEX 

The. revolution concretized m the national education complex 
of 1005 was of the same oidei a‘> the philosophical revolution called 
into being b}* Vivekananda m India on his letuin fioiii dir/vijat/a 
(conquest of the quartcis) in Chicago (1803) and the West Lee. 
luring at Kumbakonam m South India (February. 1807) he gave 
out his hfe*s acdo as follovs.'’ 

“ What our country nov vants aie muscles of non and muscles 
of steel, gigantic vilis \\liich nothing can rcM^'t, which can penetrate 
mto the mystciies and the n^ciets ol the iiniveise. and will accom- 
plish their purpose m any fashion even if it meant going down 
to the bottom of the ocean and meeting death face to face ** This* 
was an epoch-making ethics foi Young India, 'j'his educational 
, philosophy of Vivekananda became a constant mgiedient m the 
mental and moral outfit of Indian leadcis. 

In the same key Vivekananda .spoke at Madias while c?? wvfp 
to Calcutta Describing his plan of campaign he pla 3 'ccl his spiritual 
cljmamo on the audience m the lollowing manner. “ You have 
been told and taught, ’ .said he,‘‘ “ that you can do nothing, and 
nonentities 3^011 aio becoming cveiy da 3 s. What we want is strength, 
.so believe m yourselves. Wo have become weak and that is wh 3 ' 
occultism and mysticism come to us, these cieop 3 !^ things. Make 
3 ^our neives strong. Stand on your Icet and bo men It is inan- 
malang theoiies that w'^e w^ant It is man-making education all 
round that w’^o want *’ 

This ideal of man-making education was a revolutionaiy ideal 
for India m the last decade of the nmctccntli centuiy. No less 

* See the Dawn ami the Daun Sociclij'fi Magazine foi 1003 OS foi lopoiK about <ho edu- 
cational and cultural activities of tlio Dawn .Societv' ns well ns tlio oiigins and cailj' liistoiy of 
tho National Council of Education .Soo also B K Snikni EclucaHon fo> Induiti lahzation 
(Calcutta, 1040), pp 00 110 

® The Oomplete Worts of Stvami Vtvetananda, Part III (Almoin, 1032), pp. 180 190, 

® The Oomplete Worl>^, Part ITT, p 224 
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was Young Bengal electrified as Vivekananda thundered on the 
audience at Calcutta’ in reply to the addi’ess of welcome (1897). 
"K, as you say, I have done somethmg, remember,” exhorted he, 
“ that I was that good-for-nothing boy playing in the streets of 
Calcutta If I have done so mucli how much more will you do ? 
Arise and awake, the world is calling upon you.” 

The goal set before Young India was equally exhilarating, 
concrete and definite. “ We have to conquer the world. That 
we have to '” — declaied Vivekananda at that Calcutta meeting, 
“ India must conquer the wor|d, and nothing less than that is 
my ideal. The sign of life is expansion, wo must go out, 
expand, show life or degrade, foster and die. There is no other 
alternative. Take either of these, either live or die ” 

These are the soul-enfL’anchizing messages of dare-devil energism 
with which Young Bengal was steeled during the decade that 
closed with the educational revolution of 1905 It is significant 
to recall that vSatis Mookeijee, editor of the Dawn and the 

• m 

organizer of the Dawn Society, was a peisonal friend of Viveka- 
nanda and m spiritual alliance with Vivekanandism as propagated 
at home and abroad. Besides, Nivedita, the Irish disciple of Vive- 
kananda, was a gmu of the Dawn Society’s youngsters. Sparks 
of the gospel of Vivekananda could be felt by Gooroodass Banerjee 
in the interhuman contacts of this Institute. Vivekanandism 
may be said to have been somewhat mstitutionahzed m the National 
Council of Education m and through Satis Mookerjee’s disciples 
and heutenants 

National Education A Protest Against State -Directed 

Education 

Contact with the people’s institutions and movements, vo% 
2 Jopuh and leaders of public life and thought, was not the sole 
source of Felan de la vie in Gooroodass Baneijee’s creativities as a 
builder of the national education movement He had been a 
- Government man for sixteen years from 1888 to 1904. The state- 
directed educational system had been known to him m diverse 

The Complete Worls, Part HI, pp 316 318 See the chaptei on “ Vivekananda as World - 
Conqueror” inB K, Sarkar , C?ea«iae Jjjd?a (Lahore, 1937), pp 669 696, 
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capacities since 1865, liis twenty-first year In 1890 he commenced 
Ills Vice-Chancellorship at the Calcutta University, bemg the first 

^ I 

Indian permitted to acquaint himself witli, the administrative 
mysteries of a modern institution of higher learning On the Indian 
Universities Commission of 1902 he received appointment as a 
member All these official experiences were no less valuable than 
the Dawn Society contacts in the makuig of Gooroodass Banerjee’s 
urges towards the launching of the educational revolution by 1905 
And in this officialized University miUeu his colleagues were such 
seniors as Rajendralala Mitra, the archaeologist and antiquarian, 
and Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, the feminist-social reformer and 
modernizer of Sanskrit learning, as well as juniors like Asutosh 
Mookerjee who as enfant teinble was then but “ mewing his might ” 
in the field of educational reconstruction. 

The national education ideologies of 1905 grew m the womb 
of the state -du’ected educational system. It is as a critic of and 
a protestant against the University of Calcutta that Gooroodass 
Banerjee functioned in the ripeness of time while co-operating with 
the other foimders of the National Council of Education 

A criti(^ue of the existing system and a jirotest against it were 
powerfully set forth in the paper read by Rabindranath Tagore 
at the mauguration ceremony of the National Council of Education 
on August 15, 1906 He addressed himself as follows . ® 

“ In the supreme confidence that we shall not be the phono- 
graphs of English lectures and the birds chained to the cages of 
British professors I offer my obeisance to our newly established 
national temxile of learning.” 

Tagore’s jubilation found expression m the following almost 
lyrical lines of his wonderful prose 

“ A living welfare has been born in the confinement-room 
of our Mother Bengal May the conch of joy sound forth in the 
courtyards of the entire country. May presents and gifts be ready f 
May we fall no victims to miserliness 

In Tagore’s eyes the jaUya vidyalaya (national school) was 
the symbol of a spiritual renaissance, the establishment of the non? 

8 Tagore SiLsha (1935, third edition), p 61 For Tagore’s contacts with the Dawn Society 
and with the beginnings of the National Council of Education see Rabindra Rachanavah (Vishwa* 
bharati edition, Calcutta), Vol XII, pp 623-629 
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political Bengali repiililic as pio 3 cctod in his Sivades/n (July- 

August, 1904). 


The Motheb-tokgue. tx Edhcattoh 

A 1 evolution is justified by the giavo and longstanding shoit* 
comings of the staivs q\(o One of the mosl seiious slioi t-eomings 
of the educational system as obtaining in India vas hit upon by 
Gooioodass Banerjee in 1891 In Ins (,'on\ ocation Address'* at 
the University he observed as follows “ I also deem it- not merely 
desirable, but necessary that we should cmeonrage the study of 
those Indian vernaculais that have a hleiatiire by making them 
compulsory subjects of our examinations m conjunction with then 
kindred classical languages" Tins was a rather modest pioposal 
The moie substantial and fundamental cjuestion of rcndeiing the 
mother-tongue the meihwii ol msti-uction was not bioachod 

It should be pointed out, howTver, that he wuis not unawaic 
of the imxioitance of that question, for ho did not fail to diaw atten- 
tion to the fact that “ the daik depths of ignoiance all loiind will 
nevei be illumined until the light of knowledge leaches the masses 
through the medium of their own vernaculais’ 

Be this as it may, Gooioodass Baneijee s suggestion, clemontaiy 
and sunjile as it w^as, proved to be a i evolutional y departure fiom 
the beaten track and quite unaccexitable to the pow’eis that be As 
it turned out, a test case was made out of it by a jiinioi colleague 
of Banerjee Within a few"- weeks of the Convocation a regular 
resolution was enthusiastically jilaced wuth the Registrar of the 
University by Senatoi Asutosh Mookerjee, then a law’" youngster 
of 26 with a view’’ to give concrete shape to Banerjee’s suggestion 
The lesolution was supported, among others, by Bankim Chatteijee 
of Bande Mataiam fame, Anandamohan Bose (Piesident, Indian 
National Congress), and Hara'prasad Sastii, the Saiiskritist and 
historian But the motion was lost (July 11, 1891), and the failure 
remamed as a lesson with Asutosh, the jiatriot and young enthusiastr 
Nobody can fail, at any rate, to notice Banerjee’s role as apionee 
in the movement for the mother-tongues. 


® Reymmscences, Part HI, pp 91-92, 118 
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At the Convocation of December 26, 1913, while conferring 
honorary doctorate on Tagore it was possible for Mookerjee to 
recall with pride this failm’e of his as “ +he young Senator of twenty 
three years ago ” It is worth wlnle to be reinmded by him hke- 
wise that the “ Senators comphmented the novice on his eloquence 
and admired Ins boldness, but doubted Ins wisdom and by an 
ovei whelming majority i ejected his proposal on what now seems 
the truly astomslmig ground that the Indian vernaculars did not 
deserve serious study by Indian students who had entered an Indian 
University.” 

With redoubled force did Banerj'ee revert to the subj’ect of 
the mother- tongue m his Convocation Address of 1892 “ One 

gi'eat reason why our Umversity education fails to awaken much 
origmal thmkmg,” said he on this occasion, “ is because it is imparted 
through the medium of a difRcult foreign language, the genius of 
which IS so widely different from that of our own ” 

In Banerjee’s mterest m the mo thei -tongue for school cmTi- 
culiun there was manifest a sign of the tunes A paper entitled 
Shikshm Hei-Phe't (Discreiiancies m Education) was pubhshed 
by Tagore m the monthly Sadhana {Paush, 1299=January 1893). 
One of his charges agamst the existmg educational system referred 
to its being conducted m Enghsh, “ an exceechngly alien language.” 
“ ISTeithei m vocabulaiy noi m syntax does it have , any affimty 
with our language,” said he ; “ fmdhei, both the ideas as well as 
the topics are foreign ” No less condemnable accordmg to Tagore 
was the fact that the “ educational system was not m keepmg or 
agreement with our modes of life We do not get any high ideals 
of our society from the books recommended foi our study. There 
is no natm’al possibihty of ultimate contact with our daily life 
through our schools ” 

We should hke to observe, here, that m 1898 the cause of the 
mother-tongue was taken up by the Bangiya Sahitya Panshat 
(Bengah Academy of Literature). This Panshat started coires- 
pondence with the Umversity m regard to the elevation of Bengah 
language to a digmfied status in the cumculum on the hues more 
or less of Banerjee’s suggestion. 


Umversity of Calcutta Convocation Addresses, Vol IV, 1907-14 (Calcutta, 1914), p 1340 
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Research and '■J'eciinology in Education 

A serious shortcoming of the Indian educational system was 
the want of original researches and jiublications by scholars turned 
out of the colleges Nobodj'' was more conscious of this lamentable 
defect than Gooroodass Baneiice 'I'o this he made it a point to 
refer in the first Convocation Addicss of Ins life, that delivci’cd 
in 1890 “I wish I could lefei,” said he in jiaitd^ “to a long 
catalogue of literary and scientific achievements made by oui 
giaduates The tiutli is that oui graduates c-omc foi the most 
part from the poorer classes; they have to earn their h\clihoocl ; 
they find veiy little encouiagement foi labours in the fields of 
literature and science m the shajie of fellowships and in other 
shapes m which such labours aie elsewhere encouraged, while they 
find better prosiiects in other lines." 

Banerjee w’’as not content with meicly hitting on the w'cakness. 
He suggested also a icmedy. and this consisted in the institution 
of fellowships foi the ])romotion of lescarches He felt that “ if 
the fellowshiiis be made tenable only upon condition of a|)])ioved 
woik being done the giaduates might be “ 

tnbutmg their share, however humble, to the advancement of 
learning ” On the same string he har 2 ied also in the Convocation 
Address of 1891. 

Interest 111 socio-cultural and historical reseaich was natural 
with him as the author of the Tagoic Law Lectin cs entitled the 
Hindu Law of Mai 1 lage and Sii idliana delivered in 1878 His interest 
in modern scientific investigations was no less keen and xieisonal. 
He was an active and intimate colleague of Mahendralal Sarkar^ 
founder of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science 
(1876), an institution which duiing the last two' decades has made 
a world- wide name 

No defect of the Governmental system of education in India 
of those days as of today is moie pernicious than its over-hterary 
character and the absence of adequate or decent vocational, tech, 
meal and other materialistic facilities. Gooroodass Banerjee was 
ahve to this shortcoming His Convocation Address of 1891 contains 


Rommscencea , etc ., Tart II, pp Tl.'JS, loO 
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lines like tke following. I fully see tlie importance and. necessity 
of technical education,” said he , In these days of keen competi- 
tion and hard struggle for existence, unless we can utikze and 
improve the products of Natm'e,* and imless our artisans are trained 
in the apphcation of science to art we can never hope for the material 
prosperity of the country.” Interest in technology was at least 
as old with Bauer] ee as 1891 ^ 

, The need for technical education, as emphasized by Banerjee, 
was felt by many Indians. We find it voiced, for instance, by 
Vivekananda about 1900. “ What we need,” he used to say,^^ 

“is to study, independent of foreign control, different branches 
of the knowledge that is our own, and with it the Enghsh language 
and Western science We need technical education and all else 
which may develop industries ” In these passages, mdeed, we 
have m a nutsheU the entire iiedagogic pattern of the National 
Council of Education Eor the time bemg it is worth while to 
call attention to Banerjee’s pioneering the cause of technical edu- 
cation ui the early 90’s of the last century 

The Student Revolt 

For the du'ect and immediate origins of the national education 
movement we have to look far away from the educational field 
itself The circumstances were purely political. Gooroodass 
Banerjee had a substantial part to play in the pilotmg of the situation. 

As a protest agamst the partition of Bengal the boycott of British 
goods was declared by the Bengah people m Pabna and other 
distiicts (July, 1905). At Calcutta on August 7, this lead of the 
Mofussil m the proclamation of boycott was confirmed and pub- 
licized in the Town HaU meetmg mider the chairmanship of Naren 
Sen of the Indian Mioror. 

It was the students and yomigmen who proved to be the most 
energetic and enthusiastic torch-bearers of the boycott, and tins 
throughout the length and breadth of Bengal. Government wanted 
to ciush the participation of students m this movement and issued 

Remimscences, etc, Part II, p 97 See B. K. Sarkar . Creative India (Lahore, 1937), 
the sections on education in engineering and science, pp 611.643 
13 y/je Complete Worhs, Part V, p. 284. 
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a Circular (October 10) penalizing student activities in tins field 
and the singmg of Bande Matarmn (Hail Motherland) 

The challenge was accepted by Young Bengal Bande, Maiaiam 
became sanctified as the national anthem comparable to a psalm 
of the Old Testament or a hymn of the R'lcj Veda The boycott 
becarde the emblem of national mdependcnce. Students of the 
district of Rangpur took tlio lead. They courted incarceration 
and expulsion Martyrdom was catching In district headquarters 
as well as subdivisional centres expulsion of students became the 
order of the day The Anti-circulai Society (October 22) was 
established at Calcutta undei the directions of KiTshnakumar 
Mitra, editor of the Sanpbam, with Sachin Bose (subsequently 
msiwance agent and editor, Byahasa 0 Bamjya) as lieutenant 
The object was to fight llic Government Ciicular as well as en- 
courage students in the carrymg on of tlie boycott of British goods 
Gradually or rather automatically the animus of the peojile 
was dnected to the boycott of the state-directed University By 
November it began to be nicknamed as the golam-hhana (factoiy 
for the manufacture of slaves) The University-boycott movement 
found its brain- trust m the Dawn Society The leaders W’^ere Satis 
Mookerjee’s heutenants One was Radliakumud Mookerjee, w’’ho 
has subsequently become w^ell-known as the author of A Histoiy 
of Indian Shipping and Hindu Cultwe as w'^ell as a pubhcist of the 
Governmental Legislative Council Complex Another leader of 
the movement was Rabindi’aiiarayan Ghosh, who later became 
the translator mto Bengah of Guizot’s Histoiy of European Civi- 
lization (m Enghsh rendering) and died ui December 1943 as 
Prmcipal of Ripon College, Calcutta 

In November, 1905 the student levolt was a fait accompli on 
a comprehensive and all-Bengal scale. It w’^as constantly on the 
go. Fmances for the niamtenance of an mdependent national 
university began to be promised by “ Raja ” Subodh MaUik of 
Calcutta, Brajendrakishore Roychowdhury (of Gauripur, Mymen- 
smgh) and Maharaja Suryakanta Acharya (of Mymensmgh). 

The student revolt got a pubhc recognition on November 14 
when Asutosh ChaudhmT (Barrister) issued an open letter to the 
leaders m the following terms : “A very large number of students 
has apparently determmed not to go up for the University exa- 
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minations this year Their idea is to sever all connections with 

the Calcutta University and join some educational institution under 

) 

national control There is no such institution now and the question 
of establishing one, if we are to pro\nde for these students and 
others who are likely to follow then lead, must be at once taken 
up and finally determined ” 

At the request of Hiiendranath Datta, one of oin most sedate 
pubhc men ” Chaudhuri had attended “ a meeting consistmg 
of over five thousand students ” This enabled him to feel the 
“ urgency of the matter.” The matter was discussed at the con- 
ference of leaders on November 16, under the Chairmanship of 
Raja Peary Mohan Mookerjee Gooroodass Banerjee’s contribution 
to the proceedmgs of this conference was substantial and decisive 
The establishment of the National Counfcil of Education was decided 
upon by the resolutions of Suren di ana th Banerjea, Taraknath 
Paht (Barrister) and Motilal Ghose The lesolution of Gooioodass 
Banerjee and Rashbehary Ghose (Advocate) apjneciated the “ devo- 
tion an^ self-sacrifice ” of the students but recommended that the 
Umveisity examinations should not be boycotted The student 
revolt found constructive and jiositive channels 

The boycott of the University was thereby avoided But 
Gooroodass Banerjee whole-heaitedly endorsed the i evolution as 
proclamied by the conference in and thiough the laiinchmg of the 
National Council of Education, ‘‘ on national lines and under 
national control ” Baneijee’s association with the ideas of 1905, 
be it observed here, was mtimate and all-round Eor mstance, 
on October 16 the foundation stone of the Eederation HaU was 
laid at Calcutta as a xirotest agamst the partition of Bengal On 
that occasion Banerjee had taken part in the proceedmgs and was 
enthusiastic enough to vote Anandamohan Bose, the dying publicist, 
to the chair. 


“ Exclusively ijxdeb National Control ” 

From November 16, 1905, to the end of his life m December, / 
1918, Gooroodass Banerjee was among the bravest and stoutest 

The Dawn and the Dawn Society's Llagazine, for 1905 08 Eor Tagore’s contacts with 
the student revolt, see Rabindra Eachanavah, Vol XEC, pp 623 629 
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pillars of the educational revolution. The penalising tendencies 
of the Government were directly and indirectly at work on the 
students, guardians and teaching staffs of the Bengal National 
College at Calcutta as well as on the dozens of National Schools 
in Bengal But Banerjee’s loyalty to the revolution never came 
to be adulterated with doses of betrayal oi renegadism His co- 
operation with the educational nationalists was unsophisticated 
adamantine and hundred percent It was his enthusiastic support 
that encouraged Maharaja Mamndrachaiidra Nandi of Cossimbazar 
to join the N C. E as a donor. 

Satis Mookerjec was the chief among the prominent educa- 
tionists with whom Banerjee hold almost daily intercourse during 
the formative period of the National Council’s pedagogic programme. 
Constructive suggestions frorii Brajen Seal, Hiren Datta and Bamen- 
dra Trivedi were always at Banerjee’s seivice 

A valuable contribution of Banerjee during this stage con- 
sisted m the incorporation of the words, “ not in opjiosition to but 
standing apart from the existing systems of primary, secondary 
and collegiate education,” in the N C E.’s Memoicmdum of Asso- 
ciation It IS on the strength of the phrase “ not in opposition 
to ” that Banerjee sought to counteract the unnecessarily hostile 
attitude of the Government and the state-directed Umveisity 
But he was patiiotic radical oi revolutionaiy enough to support 
the N C E as an institution “ exclusively under national 
control ” 

On August 15, 1906, the inaugural meeting of the National 
Council of Education was held at the Town Hall, Calcutta, with 
Rashbehary Ghose, the first President of the N.C E., as Chairman. 
Banerjee read his paper entitled The National Council of Education, 
Bengal It was designed to declare the N C E ’s “ objects and 
plan of work ” Banerjee’s position was definite and emphatic 
There was no double-dealmg or expediency m his observations 
It was possible for him to declaie categorically as follows “ The 
existing system of English education m this country has failed 
to produce satisfactory results.”^® 

Remimscences, Part II, pp 208, 212 See the Calendar and Report of the National 
Council of Education, Bengal, 1906 09 for the theory and development of this mstitution 

Reminiscences, Part II, p 210 
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Bancrjee was then 62 years old In tins instance, at any 
rate, age instead of connselling moderation and restraint confirmed 
hun in Ins honest faith in the need for a revolutionary experiment. 
He had been a Goverimient man for over eighteen years and was 
connected with the University for nearly the same period. For such 
a person to proclaim the failure of state-dnected education with- 
out camouflage was itself a revolution of no mean order in Indian 
social psychology. 


Idealism and Realism 

The educational revolution consummated by the jST.C E. was 
enthusiastically greeted by Tagore m the Bengali pajier read by 
him at the maugural meeting of the Town Hall, Calcutta (August 
15, 1906) 

“ How easily and in what a short j)eriod of time has appeared 
as truth,” said he eloquently, “ what was never to happen in long 
years with efforts, pains and arguments, what the wiseacres after 
exammuig aU pievious records would have vigourously shaken 
their white heads in order to stigmatize as premature, impossible 
and umyasonable 

The consummation overpowered Tagore immensely as an 
unmistakable manifestation of shaJeh (might) m the Bengali people’s 
character The jiaper entitled National School was a romantic 
outburst, so to say, or a string of lubiiant odes m jorose, as it were, 
on the consciousness of strength, on national self-realization, on 
the jieople’s Heaven-destined mission 

It was XDOssible for him to go m raptures over the achievement. 
His voice rose to the highest as he announced : “ The national 

school that has been established in our country today, is, I say, 
not a hfe-less inert matter It is with life that we have created 
hfe ” He did not end there His futurism found expression m 
the foUowmg prophecy “ It is not going to end where it has been 
made to stand It will grow, it will move. There is an immense 
future in it Who can weigh it 

In August, 1906 Tagore was holdmg foith as the author of 
Swadeshi Samaj (Indigenous Society), the pa^Der lead twme and 

SJnJsha, pp 71, 73 See also footnote 8. 
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published in July, 1904. There, in the manner ol Masaryk’s Geshn 
Otazlca (Czech Question, 1894) he had propounded the doctrine 
of the Samaj (society, folk, nation) as bemg separate from and 
independent of the state In his political planning the Bengali 
Xieople {samaj) should cany on non-j)olitical and non-mihtai j’- 
activities without reference to the statal machinery. The 
peo]Dle or the nation should lemain indifferent to the Govein- 
ment 

To the Town Hall meeting of 1906 he came evidently con- 
vinced that his previous message was being done into life. In 
the field of education his Bengali samaj was appearing to achieve 
de-control, autonomj^ or independence of the administrative system 
His expectation seemed to be fulfilled in another dnection Gooroo. 
dass Banerjec, whom in Swadeshi Samaj he had recommended as 
the President of his non-pohtical Bengali reinibhc, was found to 
be the life and soul of tins independent national university. His 
ideahsm, therefore, knew no bounds. 

By the xioet’s prose the audience was carried along on the 
wmgs of fine frenzy The Town Hall was maddened into one 
solid human structure of hfe-devourmg enthusiasm It was revo- 
' lution personified, tmghng, vitahzed that Tagoie and his Young 
Bengal constituted on that August evening of 1906 The orato- 
torical hjTpnotism was superb 

And yet m the perspective of Tagoiean ideahsm, l 3 uical flow 
and patriotic fervour Gooroodass Banerjee’s reahstic “ statement 
of ob 3 ects and plan of work,” logical,, reasoned-out, unsentunental 
and prosaic as it was, proved to be no less 'a chip of revolutionaiy 
Bengal Prom toj) to bottom Banerjee’s observations were direct 
hits hurled at the educational ideals, methods and practices of 
the preceding half-century In Ins speech he did nothing but 
explam ad se'iiatim, hke a seasoned lawyer, the important items 
of the Memorandum of Association, But every hue, nay, every 
word went home to the audience as the bitter attack of the sexa- 
genarian upon the Government and the University His statements 
were moderate and modest But to the people their “ meaning ” 
was extremist, radical, revolutionary This is but another illus- 
tration of the consequential or “ pragmatic ” value of words or 
ideas. 
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A (_’umula'jivj: PAolution 

Foi India and the ^^olld tlie national education movement 
Bas a icvointion of the Bengali people* J^nl to Uooioodass Baneijeo 
it Mas but a cuinulatne .uul slow evolufion of tlie peoples leactions 
to a lonc-htandinc cmI. Fiom In*- ainxle of vi‘>ion ncithci vas the 
discontent new nor the ienied\ Manv of the Matements in his 

« ft 

lectin c of August 1.5. 1 !)()(), eoiild he lefeiied back in jiart oi m 
Mhole to his Conxocation sjieechcs o! l.Sh()-l)2 His Xo{< of Dissent 
to the Bcjioil of the Jnduin Liuvosities Comniis'^wn 1!)02 as mcU 
as Ins book entitled A Fcir Thom/hts 07i Ddvcoiion (190i) eonstituted 
a bridge between 1800 and 1000 

O’he ideological aflihations of the two jicnods he on the surface 
so fai as Baneijce's own peisonality is conccincd But the National 
Council jiattern tint the educaticmal lovolution fnially assumed 
Mas the cieation of the sofuil foic*es ie)iics(‘nted l\v such agencies 
as Vivekananda. Bangi^M Saint ya J\njshat. tlie DaMii Socict}’’, 
Jogen Glioses .Vs^.ra i.ition foi tin* Industnal 'fiaining of Indians 
Abroad, the Inumplis of dap.ui o\ci Bu‘'Sia (lOlM-U.j). the student 
levolt, and so forth. Among tlie most jioMciful of these loices 
is to be listed Bengali Jitciatuie. c <j , the Moiks of Bangalal. Banlain, 
Bhudev, Hein, Nabin. Gnish, Kshnod, Dm ijendralal. and last but 
not least, Tagore. 

In the Convocation Addicss of 1890 an item of Baneijee's 
advice to the graduates lead as IoHoms • 

“ If service and the liberal piolessions have no loom for j’ou, 
there are the vast matciial icsouiccs of the country vdiich youi 
scientific knoM'ledge can enable 3*011 to utilize Thcio are the 
fields of literature and science scaicelj'’ trodden ^^^et b3'’ 0111 comitiy- 
men, — fields the cultivation of which, if it lequiies patient and 
arduous toil, promises a projiortionately iich harvest You can 
enrich the 3^ernacular literature of 3^111 countiy with all that is 
valuable m Western learnmg and contribute to the liteiatuie of 
the West the precious treasiues that he hidden in 3''our classic 
fields ; and this liteiaiy traffic moU be suie to yield adequate letuin ” 
The discontent with the existmg state of things M'^as patent. 
It could not be hidden There ivas nothmg to gloss over the lament- 


Reminiscences, Part II, p. 82, 
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able lack of cultural and scientific lacilities as well as Icchmcal 
and mdustrial openings d® 

The same discontented jiersonality was glowing in Banerjee 
during the next sixteen years. So the Town Hall siieech of August 
16, 1906, contained statements like the foiloivnig “ Goveiii- 
meiit service and the legal profession must be left out of considera- 
tion for some time at least This is a drawback no doubt, but 
IS it a serious one ’ The legal piofession is over-stocked, and 
Government service in the higher gi*ades is available only for a 
small number among the best ginduates And it will peihaps 
tend to the benefit of aU concerned, if the eneigies and aspirations 
of the iismg generation are to some extent diverted to other direc- 
tions. If the tivo gieat old avenues are closed for our students, 
ill the self-adjustmg-bencficent economy of nature, fiesli ones will 
be oxiened, foi which the tunes arc jii’ointious. Agriculture, manu- 
facture and commerce aie the fields to wdiich oui educated young 
men must turn their attention , and the scheme of study fiamed 
by the Council makes xirovision for qualifying students for woik 
in those fields.” 

The difference between 1906 and 1890 in the oiicntations ivas 
not neghgible although the sameness of the j)ersonahty could not 
be mistaken It was a difference created by the transfoimation 
of vishwa-shakti (woi Id-forces) Bancijee knew how to utihze this 
transformation in the mteiest of Ins countiymen 

As regards Banerjee’s own ideology the cumulative evolution 
up to 1906 was hastened to a considerable extent by his association 
with the Indian Universities Commission m 1902 It had not 
taken him long to discover that the Government’s attitude was 
thoroughly anti-Indian as well as anti-social. He lost no time, 
therefore, to take uji the cry of India as W'^eU as to espouse the cause 
of the xioor 

To the RefoH of the Indian Universities Commission 1902^^ 
Banerjee submitted a Note of Dissent. It was held by the European 

” The situation may be seen described in the sections on “ Fifty Yeais of the University 
(1858*1907) and “ Scientists mider Conditions of Discouragement ” of B K Sarkar Creative 
India (Lahore, 1937), ch. on “ Education and Research in Science 

Reminiscences, Part II, pp 225 26 
21 Reminiscences, Pait T, pu 161-168, Part 11, pp 177-78, 181-83. 
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members of the Coinmission who were in an overwhelming majority 
that “as a University is a Western institution, the European 
element should predominate in a Senate with only a small admixture 
of the Indian element to enable the European members to Imow 
what the views of the Indians are upon any question affecting 
them ” This recommendation was stoutly opposed by Banerjee 
who advised that “ educated Indians should be adequately re- 
piesented on the Senate.” 

Among other thmgs the Commission wanted to kill higher 
education by compelhng the colleges to demand higher fees from 
students They proceeded on the hypothesis that “ if a minimum 
rate of fees is not enforced, the standard of education and dis- 
ciphne IS lowered ” This recommendation was hkewise emphati- 
cally contested by Banerjee who considered it unjust and unwise 
to fix a mmimum fee late for the purpose of excluding poor students 
of fair average meiit from University education.” 

The patriotic and democratic spmt of Banerjee as manifest 
in this Note of Dissent left a deep impress on the mind of the Bengali 
]p3ople In August, 1902 a public meetmg was held at the Town 
Hall, Calcutta, to apjilaud his action. He became a national 
heio of the first grade m the estimation of Ins countrymen. It 
was in that capacity that he was chosen as the President of the 
newly estabhshed Dawn Society by Satis Mookerjee. To the 
same leputation as nationahst and patriot Banerjee owed his re- 
commendation as the President of the non-political Bengah republic 
in Tagore’s Swadeshi Samaj (1904). That was his socio-spiiitual 
status at the time of the Bengah revolution (1905). 

Pioneering in Pedagogic Science 

The interhuman relations of the National Council Complex 
proved to be very congenial to Banerjee. He used to spend many 
houis every week m connection with diverse functions or topics 
in the atmosphere of Bengal National College Satis Mookerjee 
and his heutenants had been intimate with him since 1902. The 
circle was enlarged with the other members of the N.C.E.’s teaching 
staff. It was before a meetmg of the staff in 1907 that Banerjee 
delivered an address m Bengah on the basis of a prmted manus- 
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cnpt. Tins subsequently became tlio brochure entitled Sliiksha 
(Education) It dealt exclusively with the, art of teachmg. The 
pedagogic jirinciples and methods discussed heio were in keexmig 
with the ideas develoxied by him in A Few Thoughts on Education 
(1904), which had come out a year before the Bengali revolution. 

In that xmbhcation in Enghsli he referred to the comxilexities 
and difficulties of the Indian educational jiroblem as follows : 
“ While, on the one hand, the circumstances of the countiy and 
the habits and sentiments of its jicojilc make Western methods 
and systems m their mtcgrity often inaxix^licable to them, on the 
other hand, the control of education lests vith those who fiom 
them early trammg and their imperfect Imowledge of the East, 
naturally consider those methods and s 3 ^stems equally efficacious 
here, and seek to enforce them accordingly.” 

The rationale of “ education on national linos and under national 
contiol ” was therefore nothing nev' to him when the next ycai 
the Bengali revolution demanded it as an item of protest agamst 
the Government Cn-cular. 

The second edition of this book came out in 1910. It was 
enriched with a chaxiter on “ xirofessional and technical education 
and education on national Imes ” His Tovoi Hall lectme of August 
15, 1906 was boiled down into the relevant sections of tins chapter 
The experiences of tins national education movement were also 
referred to. 

The two publications ol 1904 and 1907 are imxiortant docu- 
ments of modem Bengah thought in pedagogics Then pioneermg 
character could be ivell ajiiireciated by the jiiesent author when 
in 1907 he started uivestigations for his Shiksha-Vijnan (Science 
of Education) series m Bengah, of winch the ffist volume was jiub- 
lished m 1910, with an mtroduction by Hmendranath Datta .22 

J nan-0 -Kaima in Bengali Philosophy 

The National Council Comj)lex had likewise some imji&^cts 
on Banerjee s Jnan-O-Kaima (Knowledge and Action), the Bengah 
book published m 1910. The teachmg staff of the Bengal National 
College, and especially Satis Mookerjee and his lieutenants were 

22 English edition published as Inii odvcHon to the Science of Education (London, 1913 ). 
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used to listening for hours to Banerjee’s ideas on man and society. 
Part I of tins book deals with the knowcr (subject), the knowable 
(object), the mternal and external world, the limits, instruments 
and aims of knowledge This discussion is essentially psychological 
But fifty per cent of the contents is pedagogic The material of 
A Feiv Thoughts on Education and Shiksha is incorporated m several 
chapters In Part II, Banerjee deals with actions and duties 
The topics are domestic, social, political and religious 

It IS a book of some 475 pages and may be compared m certain 
respects to Acham Piavandha (Treatise on Motes and Folkways), 
Pativatik PmvandJia (Treatise on Family Life) as well as Samajik 
Pravandha (Treatise on Social Organization) b}^- Bhudev Mookerjee 
(1825-94), the first systematic and original social scientist of modern 
Bengal Indeed, Banerjee as educationist, jihilosopher and socio- 
logist has many affinities with Bhudev and represents somewhat 
the next stage m evolution on the lines developed by the latter 
In any case Banerjee may be found summed up in tins Bengali 
work 

' Banerjee’s Jnan-O-Katma is a valuable landmark of orthodox 
Hindu thought moAung along liberalized but fai from revolutionary 
or even adequately refoimist channels in the first decade of the 
twentieth century The work deserves an intensive analysis both 
111 East and West as a contribution to modern speculation in the 
problems of life and the world 

Theie is no subtlety oi vagueness in Banerjee’s analysis of 
man and the universe It is thoroughly objectnm and preeise 
The reahties are presented in a brutally reahstic manner ’ The 
prescriptions and recommendations for the individual and the 
society are not only chips of realism but reahsm itself. The mental 
mould of the thinker is practical and pragmatic It is an entirely 
utilitarian Gestalt that we encounter in the ideas and ideals of 
Banerjee His methods and conclusions may be hkened up, m a 
genet al although not technical mannet, with the pragmatic logic and 
philosophy of John Dewey’s Human Natute and Conduct 

Among his senior contemporaries Vidyasagar (1810-91) had 
made propaganda for widow-remarriage (1855) In 1870 Keshab 
Sen (1838-84) estabhshed the Indian Reform Association and was 
instrumental m the popularization of the principles of the civil 
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marriag© legislation (1872). Bankiin Chatterjee (1838-94-) was a 
wliole-hogger as a Conitist. As is well known, Comte established 
Ins positivism or religion of social service on essentially non-Cliristian 
and non-Catholic foundations It was similarly on non-orthodox 
non-Hindu foundations that Bankim propagated the cult of huma- 
nity and social service m Knslina -Glia') itui (1886) and Dliaima- 
tattva (1888) In his essays {eg , Saviya, 1879) he showed, besides, 
some attempt at an assimilation of the egalitarian prmciples of 
Mill’s economics and politics ^3 

In Banerjee’s J nan-0 -Ka') met there is no touch of any of the 

ideologies which in the jierspective of Bengali Hindu moies were 

somewhat revolutionary or at any rate highly leformistic. Even - 

m 1910 he hardly went beyond the fundamental premises of Bhudev 

Mookerjee, the exponent of Mann and Yajnavalkya, as adapted 

to a certain extent to nineteenth century conditions Be it observed, 

however, that Keshab Sen, the most radical reformer or social 

Bolshevist of his time, was hardly in favour of Vidow-remarriage 

and University education of women By 1910 Banerjee,^'^ as a 

\ 

Real 20 oliUke') , was constramed to accept these items as legally valid 
faits sociaux But his theoretical position was almost identical 
with that of Sen In the early years of the present centuiy the 
ideologies of Sen and Banerjee might be equally ti'eated as almost 
medieval survivals 

As for Banerjee’s junior contemporaries, neither Vivekananda 
(1863-1902) nor Ramendi’asundar Trivedi (1864-1922) succeeded 
in advancing an inch beyond Inmself m social jihilosox^hy In 
the essays entitled Samaj (Society, 1908) by Tagore (1861-1941) 
there are idealistic notions of freedom from bondage or emancipa- 
tion from tradition But on the whole his ideologies were not 
much anti-Biahmaiiocratic In daily life and habits Banerjee’s 
differences from Ins senior and junior contemj)oiaries were pal- 
pable But coming to brass tags, it is questionable if in the theory 
of societal lemakmg Jnan-0-Kaima is essentially different from ' 
the ideologies of jirofessional reformists hke Sen or, say, Tagore (’). 


23 See Subodhknshna Ghoshal’s paper on “ Samajsastri Bankimcliandra ” (Bankim as 
Sociologist) m Samaj Vijnan (Sociology), Vol I, edited by Benoy Sarkar (1938), pp 504 535 
2« Jnan-O-Karma (3rd edition, 1921), pp 277-293, 301 305, 315 317, 354 356, 442-463. 
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Like every other thinker Banerjee marks a transition, — ^very slow 
and in homoeopathic doses, — ^between the old and the new. Each 
one shghtly emphasizes a point or two m the programme of social 
plannmg Altogether, this treatise should not fail to indicate 
some of the neaily universal tendencies in the semi-liberal semi- 
conservative grooves of modern Bengali thmkmg 

The ideas and ideals of Jnan-O-Karma or for that matter of 
Vidyasagar, Bhudev, Sen, Bankim, Tagore, Vivekananda, and 
Trivedi have virtually been categorically rejected or rather found 
not sufficiently progressive m the judgment of Young Bengal’s 
economically, politically and socially radical thinkers Bengali 
social philosophies since the revolution of 1905, such as one may 
contact in the present author’s Villages and Towns as Social Patterns 
(1941), are the furthest removed as much from Banerjee as from 
Vivekananda and Tagore ^ 

All fhe same, Banerjee’s Jnan-O-Karma possesses an extra- 
ordinary importance m Bengali literature as a systematic treatise 
on human j)ersonahty m its individual aspects and social bearings. 
For one thing, it is not, like Tagore’s Samaj, a collection of dis- 
connected essays Nor is it, like Tnvedi’s Yajna-Katha (The 
Doctrine of Vedic Sacrifice, 1921), an interpretation, although 
coherent, of an ancient socio-rehgious institution. It is a book 
of principles relating to life and conduct. 

Besides, we do not encounter in J nan-0 -Raima a translation, 
compilation, summary or history of other thinkers’ ideologies, 
— Eastern or Western, ancient or modern — such as the philoso- 
phical works by Indian authors of today, generally speakmg, furnish 
us with. It IS not, moreover, a text-book for the use of schools 
and colleges The principles with which the volume deals may 
be derived from far and near {eg , the Upanishads or the Oita and 
Locke or Mill) by studies and investigations But the author has 
made them his own The results of genuine assimilation and the 
fruits of honest conviction have been brought together withm 
its cover. 


B K Sarkar Creative India (Lahore, 1937), sections on “ Socio-Religious Recons- 
truction ” and “ Muslim Renaissance ” and Villages and Towns as Social Patterns (Calcutta, 
1941), Cliapters on “ The Maseulmization of Woman ” “ Castes as Social Configurations,” and 
“ The Logic -Magic Amalgam m Indian Political Theory ” 

23— 1524B \ 
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Jnan-O-Ka'i ma acquaints us with the authors views and stand- 
ponits ni regard t‘. mind, matter, life, truth, good, duty, famil}^ 
society, state and religion. We have hero a comprehensn^e philo- 
sophy delivered by a pei son who has lived a full life The treatment 
is logically worked out, well-oidered. and, last but not least, concise 
In Bengali we have vciy few such systematic and coheiently 
worked-out philosophical tieatiscs of a somewhat laigc size Sliort 
essays, however brilliant and suggestive, aie being excluded fi’om 
the present consideration For the middle of the nineteenth centui}’’ 
may be singled out, — althougli not an original work, — Valiyn 
Vashii Salni Mcmav PiahiUi SamvamJha Y'lclKn (Exannn<.t’'^n 
of the Relations between the External World and Human Nature, 
1851-52) by Akshaj’’ Datta (1821-87) Bengal was mtioduced to 
scientific mateiTahsm m tins woik. which, howevci, is interested 
in the production of lehgious-mmdcdness During the fourth 
quarter we have Banlvim Chatterjee’s Dliai ma-taiiva (The Spirit 
or Theory of Religion, 1888) Positivism was the gift of this book 
to the Bengah intelligentzia Perhaps vei 3 ’- few Bengalis have 
reahzed that it contains un-Hindu Comtist teachings Bhudev 
Mookerjee’s SamapJe PiavandJia (Social Oigamzation, 1892), an 
anti-Comtist and anti-Buckle treatise of substantial value, belonged 
to the same period The ideas of assimdative umty and social 
jirogress based on tradition were emphasized tlnough this work 
It had a place m constructive nationalism, both economic and 
pohtical In Gooroodass Banerjee’s Jnan-O-Kaima we have a 
fourth treatise of the coherent and* large-sized type, belongmg as 
it does to the first decade of the twentieth century. It serves to 
propagate empirical commonsense views, realistic approach to 
human and mterhuman problems, as well as utilitarian evaluations 
and pragmatic interpretations 

The Post-Graduate Department of the Calcutta UNi^rERSirv 

' VlS - d-VlS THE N C E 

The educational revolution of 1905 found Gooroodass Banerjee 
and Asutosh Mookerjee gs poles asunder Banerjee was the cham- 
pion of revolution, Mookerjee that of statics quo Sociographically,- 
the National Council of Education by all means represented, so' 
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to say, the “ Reformation ” It was the antipodes to the state- 
directed Calcutta University For Asutosh, the head of this golam- 
Mana (slave-factory), as it was called by revolutionists, the ehmnh 
tiiumphant, as it were, of medievalistic iiedagogics and obsolete 
old-order ideologies, it was a tragic situation to accommodate himself 
as the formal opponent of his senior colleague and giou of 1890-93. 

' But the genuine position happened to be far otherwise The 
spiritual mantle of Baneijpe had fallen on the younger shoulders 
of Mookeijee Indeed, the “ ideas of 1906 ” succeeded in con- 
quermg Mookerjee and remakmg his total personahty m the most 
constructive manner conceivable Government-man as he was 
at the time, he captured the educational revolution itself withm 
his poweiful clutches and commanded it to transform and reconstruct 
the Calcutta University Among other things the Post-Graduate 
Departtuent came into existence m the course of a decade or so 

Had there been no National Council there might have been 
no Post-Graduate Department, at any rate, no Teaching University 
of the pattern that Calcutta has been witnessing since, say, 1920. 
Banerjee’s patriotism and nationahst fervour took shape m the 
institution which was ‘‘ exclusively under national control ” and 
stayed “ apart from the existing system ” The same patriotism 
and nationalist fervour counselled Mookerjee to iitihze the existmg 
system and even under Government dommation to deliver the 
goods as demanded by the Bengah i evolution The entire situa- 
tion, — profoundly antithetic as it was, — throws hght on the psycho- 
logy of 1 evolutionists and the conflictmg parties m a pohtical crisis 
If the National Council of Education embodied the Reforma- 
tion, the Counter-Reformation was represented by the Post- 
Graduate Department Today in 1944 the Post-Graduate Depait- 
^ ment of the Calcutta University, — although not yet “ exclusively 
under national control,” — supplies some of the items of “ national 
education on national hues ” as demanded by the revolutionists 
of 1905, offered by Gooroodass Banerjee, and blessed, ideahzed 
andcsung of by Rabindranath Tagoie It is neo-nationahsm that is 
m evidence in the milieu of the reconstructed Calcutta University 
From 1907 to 1911 the burden of Mookerjee’s Convocation 
Addresses was two-fold On the one hand, he was exhortmg the 
students ‘ not to make pohtics, nor to be conspicuous m political 
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life ” He wanted them m season and ont of season to bewaie of 
“ convenient or comfortable doctrines.” He was equally emphatic 
about preventing teachers who make politics the business of then 
lives from imparting “ to the minds of oui boys a jiremature bias 
towards pohtics ” ^6 This was the negative side of Mookerjee’s 
educational creativities. And m this tlieie vas liardly any differ- 
ence between him and Banerjee 

It is sujDerfluous to observe that students of Bengal National 
College as a rule as well as many mcmboi’s of its teaching staff were 
too radical to agiee with Bancijcc m political mows Not onty 
Banerjee and President Bashbehary Ghose but even vSatis Mookerjee 
and some of his lieutenants of the Dawn Society were treated as 
moderates, nay, loyalists of the same type as Asutosh Mookerjee 
of the Umversity. The milieu of Pimcipal Aurobmdo Ghosh 
was dommant m the National Council Comjilex That was the 
epoch of Bipm Pal m the pohtics of Young Bengal 

During the decade of the Bengah levolution (c 1905-14) 
Mookeijee as Vice-Chancellor of the University was pursuing a 
positive role as well He was eminently consti active m ideals 
and methods no less than m details and loutme work 

Mookerjee’s Convocation speeches were virtually annual reports 
about the steps taken towaids the mitiation of research and im- 
piovement of teaching This was the other side of his loyalist 
or moderatist pohtics The “ pi iceless treasures of Indian mheri- 
tance ” were bemg emphasized no less than the need for the culti- 
vation of vernaculars. The demand for funds from the Govern- 
ment as well as from the public was systematically jiressed. In 
all these items Mookeijee’s endeavours within the Senate Hall were 
but echoes of the educational revolution outside. 

In 1911 he made it a jiomt to refer to a “ decided shortcommg 
of our higher teaching.” “ Neither our Universities by then Regu- 
lations and courses of studies,” said he, “nor our colleges by the 
instruction they impart, can be deemed to make adequate provision 
for what may comprehensively be called Ancient Indian History ” 


2® Umvejsziy of Calcutta Convocation Addicssee, Vol IV, 1907-14 (Calcutta, 1914), pp 1088, 
1132, 1170 

27 University of Calcutta Convocation Addresses, Ydl IV, 1907 14, pp 1082-1083, 1196,1201 
1231, 1236, 1408 1419. 
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It was shortcomings like this that had provoked the Bengali 
revolution Mookerjee as head of the golam-lcliana was thereby 
simply confirming and continiimg the attacks of Banerjee and 
others associated with the National Council of Education* Under 
Mookerjee’s guidance the University was niovuig along the same 
Imes, ideologically considered, as the N C E “ Should we not also 
make provision for studies peculiarly Indian,” asked Mookerjee, 
“ and bear m mind that India also had important Renaissances 
and Reformations of her own ?” In posmg this question Mookerjee 
was consciously and dehberately mvitmg with open arms the 
educational revolution of College Square into the Umversity Campus. 

Mookerjee’s voice rose slowly but steadily from pomt to point. 
In the Convocation Address of March 16, 1912 he spoke of applying 
“ our first efforts to create a true Teaching University ” “ The 

field is of enormous extent,” he observed, “ it comprises the whole 
circle of mental and moral, xdulological and historical science, and 
fchen again the entire ever-gi owing and multipl3ang gi’oup 
of the x^l^ysical and natuial sciences.” On March 28, 1914 
‘ the future of what I may call the New University ” 
was ah’eady causing him anxieties, because “ though much has 
been done, moie lemains to be done ” He described the last eight 
yeais as the “ yeais of miremittent struggle ” They witnessed 
the birth throes of the Teaching Univei sity of Calcutta And this 
was indeed, to use his own words, “ an epoch-malong movement.” 

Ill this consummation at the state-du’ected Umversity the 
educational revolution of the National Council complex justified 
itself in toto Down to 1914 Mookerjee’s ideologies were the rephcas 
of the cultural slogans of Aurobuido Ghosh of Bande Mataiam 
and Bipm Pal of New India, He was voicmg the sentunents as 
well as workuig out the jiioblems of the Satis Mookerjee-Gooroodass 
Banei'jee amalgam at the N.C E Nay, the Imgmstic demands 
and hteiary, scientific and philosophical visions of Ramendi’asmidar 
Tiivedi, Huendranath Datta and other participants at the Saliitya 
Sammelans (Literary Conferences) held at diverse centres from 
Cossimbazar and Bhagalpm’ to Chmsm’ah and Chittagong were o^ierat- 
ing x)ov’erfully on Ins psyche and insjiu’mg his altercations, debates 
and lectures The Gooioodass Banerjee-Asutosh Mookerjee antithesis 
was constantly and goalfuUj’ headmg towards a grand synthesis. 
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College oe Engineering and Technology, Jadavpur 

The general literary and scientific departments of the National 
Comicil of Education failed m course of time to attract students 
in adequate numbers. Ultimately they had to be dropped. It 
is only the scientific and teclmical hues that have succeeded in 
becoming popular and maintammg themselves The College of 
Engmeermg and Technology at Jadavpur is vu'tually the only 
mstitution of importance run by the N C E at present. 

The failm’e of the general departments can be easily accounted 
for The students turned out of these departments could hardly 
find employment ni any Govermnent offices or institutions of semi- 
government character This is the price paid by the Bengah people 
for placmg an institution “ exclusively under national character.” 
It IS m the Post-Graduate Department of the state-du’ected Uni- 
versity that the N C.E ’s cultural departments may be said to 
have finally found a secm*e home 

For the scholars of the tecluncal department Government 
patronage in the matter of jobs is not a very serious affair. They 
can depend upon the nidustiial and commercial estabhshments 
for their careers , Jadavxiur College has, therefore, been able to 
keep its head high with some 1250 students on the rolls towards 
the begmnmg of 1943 

It may be mentioned that a large number of mechanical, 
electrical and chemical engnieers (over 1500) for whom the National 
Council has been responsible have started manufacturing and 
commercial estabhshments under their own direction or manage- 
ment Their part in the development of the industrial swadesM 
movement since 1910 is considerable. The expectations of Gooroo- 
dass Banerjee, Satis Mookerjee, 'Rashbehary Ghose, Brajendra- 
kishore Roychowdhury and other promoters of the educational 
revolution have, therefore, been reahzed m a certam measm’e.^® 


Bepoit of the National Council of Ndutation — Bengal, 1942 (Jadavpur), p 6, Appendix 
F (giving the names and occupations of 674 scholars of the N C E of whom some 46 are foreign 
8 chooled and foreign-factoried For “ an analysis of the forty years’ work of Jadavpur 
College (1906-45) ” see B K Sarkar Education for Industrialization (Calcutta, 1946) In 
June, 1946 the N C E has accepted the financial patronage of the Govermnent of Bengal and 
IS at present expecting a gran*^ fl'd from the Government of India (26th July). 


SIR GOOROODASS AND THE PLACE OF OUR MOTHER 
TONGUE IN THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

CURRICULA 

A. P. Dasgupta 

. i 

Among the thousand and one reasons why Bengal cherishes 
so dearly the memory of Sir Gooioodass Banerjee is the gi’eat 
stimulus which he gave to the develoj^ment of Bengali language 
and literature by helj)mg to obtam for his mother tongue its right- 
ful place 111 the curricula of studies m the Calcutta University. 
Sir Gooroodass reahsed clearly that the encouragement of the great 
Indian vernaculars was necessary for the dissemmation of Imow- 
ledge among all sections of the peoiile and for the full development 
of India as a nation and it was he who set the ball ro llin g that 
reached its first goal m the revised Matriculation regulations m 
1935 

When Sir Gooroodass became Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, Indian languages enjoyed only a mmor position in 
the curricula of studies for the examinations of the University 
The vernaculars had their place m the schedule of languages which 
could be taken up besides English at the Entrance Examination. 
But only women students could take up an Indian vernacular 
as a Second Language at the F.A and B A. Examinations, and it 
must be remembered that women candidates were veiy few m 
number at these examinations m those early days The first 
Indian Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University took uj) spiritedly 
the cause of the principal hvmg languages of India and m his 
address at the University Convocation m January, 1891 he for" 
mulated the policy that should be followed and the justification 
for the same “ I deem it not merely desirable, but necessary ’’ 
he declared, “ that we should encourage the study of those Indian 
vernaculars that have a literature, by making them compulsory 
subjects of our examinations m conjunction with their kmdred 
classical languages The Bengali language has now a rich literature 
that is well worthy of study, and Urdu and Hindi are also pro- 
gressing fairly in the same direction ” Continuing he said, “ I 
firmly believe' that we cannot have any thorough and extensive 
culture as a nation unless Imowledge is disseminated through our 
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own vernaculars Consider ilio lesson that tlie jiast teaches 
The darlmess of the middle ages of Biirojie was not completely 
dispelled until the light of knowledge slioiie tlirougli the medium 
of the numerous modern languages. 80, in India, notwitlistanding 
the benign radiance of kiiov ledge that has shone on 4110 higher 
Weis of our society thiough oiiq of the eleaiesi media that ovist, 
the dark depths of ignorance all loiind \m11 novel he illuminated 
until the light of knowledge reaches the masses through the medium 
of their own vernaculars ” Thus the seei saw the vision and 
pointed the way Within two months the giant of action Sir 
Asutosh Mookcriee came forwaid with concrete ]iroposals to give 
the Indian languages the position fiom which they might seive 
best the cause of the advancement of learning. On the 14 th l\rarch. 
1891 Sir Asutosh moved in the Syndicate . — 

I. “ that m the Arts examinations candidates nho take up 
Sanskrit should also be examined in either Bengali, Hindi or Oiiya, 
and those that take up Persian or Aiabie should be examined also 
in Urdu 

II “that the foregoing proposition be earned out in tlie 
maimer followmg, that is to say • — 

(A) In the F A Examination : — 

{i) In addition to the text books pioscribed in tlie above- 
named classical languages, text books be also pres- 
cribed 111 the above-mentioned corresponding verna- 
cular languages 

(^^) The first paper be devoted to the classical language 
and the second paper to questions on the vernacular 
text books prescribed, and to an original composition 
m the vernacular. 

(B) In the B.A Exammation — 

{i) In addition to the text books iirescribed 111 the above- 
named classical languages, text books be also pres- 
cribed 111 the above-mentioned corresponding verna- 
cular languages. 

(n) For the pass papers the same scheme be adopted as 
for the F A Exammation 

(iii) For the Honours papers, m lieu of the third paper on 
prose and poetry, a paper be set containing questions 
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on the vernacular text books and an original com- 
position m the vernaculars 

(C) In thp M.A Exammation, in addition to the English 
essay required by para 5 of the M A regulations, candidates be 
required to write an essay in one of the above-named vernaculars 
on any subject connected with the history or literature of the 
classical or vernacular language proposed by them.” 

The proposals were referred to the Faculty of Arts winch 
discussed them on the 11th July, 1891 Messrs. Umeschandra Datta, 
Bankmichandra Chatter] ee, Chandranath Bose, Mahendranath Ray, 
K. S. Macdonald, A M Bose and Haraprasad Sastri spoke m favour 
of the motion Raja Piyarimohan Mukherjee, Maulavi Serajul 
Islam, Col Janett, Nawab Abdul Latif, Mr Rajamnath Ray, Mr. 
Nil mam Mukherjee and IMM Maheschandra Nyayaratna made 
speeches against the proposal -The motion was put to the vote 
and was lost by a majority of seventeen votes to eleven. 

Sn Asutosh not disheartened by the defeat agam moved at 
a meetmg of the Syndicate on the 20th July, 1891 “ that the S3m- 
dicate recommend to the Senate that a Committee may be appointed 
to consider whether it is possible to devise some scheme by means 
of which greater encouragement may be given by the University 
to the study of the Indian vernaculars than has been hitherto done.” 
The Syndicate did not see then way to “ accede to the request ” 
Notwithstandmg this tempei of the Syndicate, the members had 
agam to hear from Sn Gooroodass Banerjee at the Convocation 
in 1892 that, “ One great reason why our Umversity education 
fails to awaken much original thinking, is because it is imparted 
through the medium of a difficult foreign language, the genius 
of which IS so widely different from that of our own. The acquisi- 
tion of such a language must to a great extent be, the work of imi- 
tation ; and the habit of imitation gradually becomes so deep- 
rooted as to influence our intellectual operations generally Agam, 
the costly foreign drapery m which our students have to clothe their 
thoughts, taxes then limited mental resources to an extent which 
does not leave enough for the proper feeding and fostering of 
thought.” 

Four years passed away before the champions of the .Verna- 
cular agam took up arms in support of their mother tongue and 
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a sound education. On the 23rd November, 1895 the Syndicate 
read a letter from Mi. R. C. Dutt, President, Bangiya Sahitya 
Parisliat, submitting the follo'vving propositions for their consi- 
deration, “ That at the F.A Examination and at the B.A. Exa- 
mination m the A Course, when a clossical language is taken as 
the tim’d subject, a paiier be set containing (i) jiassages in Enghsh 
for translation into one of the veinaciilars ol India recognised by 
the Senate and (??) a subject of oiigmal composition m one of the 
said vernaculars, text books being recommended as model of 
style.” The letter also requested the Viee-Chancelloi and Syndi- 
cate to consider how far, under the circiimstanres, the folloiving 
resolution of the Parishat could be "ivcii cJfect to — ‘ That the 
University be moved to adopt a Regulation to the effect that in 
History, Geogi’aphy, and Mathematics at the l^ntrance Examina- 
tion, the answers may be given in any of the living languages re- 
cognised by the Senate ” 

The letter was placed before the Faculty of Arts and on tho 
28th March, 1896, Sm Gooroodass Banerjee moved the Facult}^ 
to appoint a Committee to considei and repoit on the proposals 
of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat A motion that a Committee 
be appointed to consider the first proposal of the Parishat was 
carried by 22 votes for and 21 against it The motion for the 
appomtment of a Committee to report on the second resolution 
of the Parishat, ?.e., to ^enable Entrance candidates to answer 
papers in the Vernacular, was lost. 

On the 12th December, 1896, the Committee reported to the 
Faculty of Arts that, “ We recommend that an optional paper 
reqmrmg an origmal essay to be written m Bengah or Urdu, be 
set at' the F A. and B A. Examinations, proficiency in which will 
entitle a candidate to a special certificate, but will not be counted 
owards a pass:” The words “ Original Composition ” were 
tsubstituted for the words “ An origmal essay to be written” 
and the report thus modified was adopted by the Faculty When 
this matter came up to the Syndicate, that body piovided foi 
composition papers only m Bengali and Urdu Necessary changes 
in the Regulations were made by the Syndicate on 9th January, 
1897, ratified by the Senate on the 30th January, 1897, and approved 
by the Government m their letter of the 26th February, 1897, 
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It was also decided by -the Syndicate (8th May, 1897) that this 
addition to the F.A. and B.A. Regulations providing for an optional 
paper on original composition m Bengah or Urdu was to come 
mto effect from the exammations of 1898, and this optional paper 
was to carry 100 marks'. 

Thus very httle was achieved m the inneteenth century to- 
wards the reahsation of Sh Gooroodass’s dream of dissemmatmg 
knowledge “ through om: own vernaculars ” and of “ makmg them 
compulsory sub3ects of our exammation.” 

A distmct advance was made when the new regulations for 
the various exammations were mtroduced m 1910. The Indiap 
Vernaculars were made compulsory subjects for the Matriculation, 
Intermediate and B A. Exammations. Regardmg these changes 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee m his addi’ess as Vice-Chancellor at the 
Convocation m 1907 said, “ To give the student some power of 
expression, unquestionably the best medium is his own language 
m the first place, with the structure and hterature of which he 
ought to have a tolerable famiharity. The Regulations conse- 
quently msist' upon a knowledge of a student’s own vernacular 
and a power to practise composition as essential at all stages of 
his career from Matriculation to Graduation. This recogmtion 
of the claim of the Indian vernaculars will, I beheve, have far- 
reaching consequences of the healthiest character.” In the long 
dehberations which led to these changes Sir Gooroodass took a 
leadmg part. 

It may be said, however, that when Sir Gooroodass passed 
away in 1918 the Umversity had only just started on the path 
pomted out by him m 1891. 

It was left for Sir Asutosh Mookerjee to take up the fight 
again m 1921 and the honour of translatmg the ideals of Sir Gooroo- 
dass mto action fell to the Vice-Chancellorship of Dr. S. P. Mookerjee 
Today instruction is imparted up to the Matriculation stage in the 
vernaculars. Several Indian languages are m the hst of verna- 
culars from which a candidate for the Matric , Intermediate or 
the B.A. may choose his own. The major Indian vernaculars 
take rank equal to Enghsh or any other subject in importance 
•in the curricula for the examinations and a person can quahfy- for 
the highest degree of the University m Modern Indian languages. 
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Aivial IlOlVIE 

I consider it to be a great privilege to bo asked to contribute 
to the Memorial Volume ■which is being 'iirought out to celebrate 
the centenary of the birth of a gieat Bengalee and a great Indian 
— Gooroodass Baneriee A forgetful race of young people — ^the 
present generation — ^is unfamiliar toda}" with his name and achieve' 
ments. Along with many others they have cast him into the 
shades of oblivion The Centenary Celcbiation Committee is, 
therefore, to be sincerely congratulated on then noble attempt 
to resuscitate the revered memoiy of Gooroodass Bancijoe hy 
pubhshmg a peimanent record of his groat services to the count^3^ 
Very few deserve this honour bottei 

Gooroodass Banerjeo belonged to a jieriod when Bengal produced 
a race of giants, — ^men distinguished in leligious and social leform. 
m letters and law, in pohtics and public life. But even among 
them Gooroodass stood unchallenged A cbstinguished scholar, 
a great lawyer, an ideal judge, a far-seeing educatiomst, a fervent 
patriot, Gooroodass Banerjee was a pi nice among men For 
upwards of fifty years he held a place m the esteem and love of 
his compatriots unequalled by anj^ of his contemporaries Theie 
was none who was looked upon with greater lespect and admiration. 
And how great was this respect and admu’ation will be realized 
when It is stated that the choice of absolute leadershii) of the Sivadesln 
Samaj projected by Rabindranath Tagore fell upon hmi when 
the Poet visualised and adumbrated his scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Hindu community on the basis of constructive nation- 
ahsm. Rabmdranath, who differed fundamentally from Gooroodass 
on his rehgious and social outlook, proposed that he was to be 
made the Samaj-pati (the “ Leader of Society ”) "with absolute 
powers. In the nobihty of his character, m the purity of Ins life, 
m the steadfast manner m which he pursued the ideals he cherished, 
Gooroodass had indeed no peer. 

The most tolerant of men, an unflinching and unbendmg 
independence of character and ojiinion marked Gooroodass Banerjee 
Stem as steel in the cause of righteousness, he was sweet reason- 
ableness personified A more engaging, a more modest, and a 
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more dignified personality was difficult to find Though he occupied 
the highest position m the caste-hierarchy, no Brahmin was ever 
more free from caste-pride or prejudice than Gooroodass He 
performed Brahmmical rites as a matter of duty enjomed by the 
Hmdu scriptures, but he never felt that he was m any way a better 
man because of that. He was one of the most finished products 
of Western education, yet he held the culture of his country m 
deepest esteem and drank deep at its fountam He was conser- 
vative in social matters but his conservatism was based on ration- 
ahsm, not on bhnd faith. His was an mtegi’ated personality in 
the fullest sense of the term. 

The life of such a man is a legacy to his country and race 
Such lives represent what is best and noblest m our heritage, — 
an ideal and mspiration for centuries to come May the memory 
of Gooroodass Banerjee' remain an abidmg asset with his people* 

I had the rare privilege of coming mto personal contact with 
Gooroodass when I joined the Calcutta University Institute as 
a Junior Member in 1910 Sir Gooroodass, who had retired from 
the Bench of the Calcutta High Court some years ago, was, our 
President and Professor Benoyendranath Sen, who taught History 
at the Presidency College, was our Honoiary Secretary 

In spite of all his emmence Sir Gooroodass was accessible to 
the humblest of us He would come very often, at the end of a 
long series of engagements that crowded his day’s programme, 
and sit with students around him and talk to them and, what was 
more, hsten to them His courtesy was unique To him the 
Undep-Secretaries elected by the Junior Members were so many 
colleagues. He would treat us as such, and even when we proved 
unreasonable sometimes he would remonstrate and not reprove, 
persuade and never press. Nothmg could disturb his equammity, 
— he was dignity personified Once only I saw him agitated 
A play was bemg staged on the boards of the Institute by the Junior 
Members A young actor was guilty of a slight breach of decorum, 
hardly noticed by the audience But nothmg could escape Sn 
Gooroodass’s eagle eye He quietty left the hall and retired to 
the Committee room from where he sent for one or two of us and 
gently but firmly expiessed his displeasuie at what had hajipened 
We begged his forgiveness but nothmg could mduce him to return 
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to the auditorium. The performance over, we brought our emiig 
and penitent friend to him He saw liim and forgave him 
and never once afterwards refeiTed to the incident. Tt was 
closed 

It was by example such as this that Sii Gooroodass set before 
us high ideals of conduct He' nevei preached He would only 
sometimes tell us of the^rigours he had gone thiough for self-dis' 
ciphne - One such story I remember and is worth recording. JiVom 
Simla he was travelhng doivn to Calcutta in the Viceroy’s ‘ Special ’ 
at the end of the deliberations of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission of which he was a membei Along with him was his son, 
Saratcharidra Banerjee, who held high office undci the Govern- 
ment of India. At Caivnpore or some such place Lord Ciirzon 
sent an A D C. to Gooroodass with a request to see liim m his saloon. 
After the Chancellor and the ex-Vice-Chancclloi had been closeted 
for some time discussmg and arguing some of tlie pioblems facing 
the Commission, on which, it is well-known, they had fundamental 
differences, came lunch-time Lord Curzon brought the discussion 
to a close remindmg Dr. Banerjee, as he then was, that it was tune 
he returned to his carnage and had his midday meal Gooroodass 
thanked the Viceroy addmg, however, that he did not eat anythm® 
in the tram Lord Curzon was so surprised that he could not 
believe it. He asked Gooroodass agam and was told that Ganges 
water, which he caiTied when travelhng, was the only thmg that 
he permitted himself. “ But how about your son ?” asked the 
almost mcredulous Viceroy “ He cannot eat. your Excellency 
when his father fasts,” came the reply, “but see. that 
he takes some home-made sweets he carries with Inm.” “ Ho, 
Di Baner3ee, I cannot eat while you fast I shall have the tram 
stopped for you so that you may get down and have your meals 
with due Brahmimcal observances ” Gooroodass begged the Viceroy 
not to have the tram delayed and inconvenience himself But 
Lord Curzon would not hsten, he had made up his mind. He 
rang the bell, sent for his A D.C and asked where tram stopped 
next “ Allahabad, your Excellency ” “ We stop at Allahabad 

tiU Di Baneijee has his meals.” So the great Viceroy’s ‘ Special ’ 
stopped' at Prayag at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna 
longer than the scheduled time and the son cooked a simple meal 
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for his father and himself on the sands of the holy Sangam Only 
after Gooroodass had eaten did the Viceregal tram move 

One of us asked him if the observance of caste rules was worth 
all this trouble, as it seemed to us, ahd if such strict adherence 
to them was really essential to Hindmsm He said he knew manj? 
good and honest Hindus would not do what he did, and it might 
not indeed be necessary for the observance of caste but he thought 
that Hinduism called upon its votaries for self-control, and he 
behoved in such self-disciphne He laid emphasis not so much 
on the social asjDect of the matter as on the personal aspect of it 
We never found Gooroodass Banerjee dogmatic. 

Another memory of Gooroodass I cherish is m connection 
with the death of Prof Benoyendranath Sen. Gooroodass held 
him m high esteem. Benoyendranath Sen was a scholar and ' a 
humamst He was a scholar by mstinct as weU as achievement, 
and his humanisip Jiad its springs m his hving faith. Hjs was a 
personality that seemed to live in a world of its own, yet he exer- 
cised the most profound influence on his pupils and all those who 
came in touch with him As Secretary of the Calcutta University 
Institute he was our idol 

I have spoken of Benoyendranath’s “ hvmg faith.” He bore 
striking testimon 3 ’' to it during his prolonged lUness, which ended 
fatally early in 1913 For more than a year he was laid up, — 
the victim of a most painful malady. But he bore aU his sufferings 
m a manner which left an undying impression on all who saw him 
in his sick bed Despite the deepemng shadow of approaching 
death the spirit rose above the ailments of the flesh Like a child 
he clung to the Divine Mother , never complaining, never faltering, 
he surrendered himself completely to Her will He had heard 
the Great Call, he was preparing himself for it 

The end came on the 13th April, 1913. I stiU remember the 
short and erect figure of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee clad in his usual 
choga and chapkan, the short, stiff tasselled turban crownmg his 
head, walking behmd the bier from Mechuabazar Street to the 
Institute and the taU white-haired Prof. Henry Stephen next to 
him as we carried the precious burden, robed in silk, decked with 
flowers The memory of that funeral abides with me with the 
picture of Gooroodass Banerjee standing out m bold rehef. 
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^ I ^1^ TO lil^ fl^r lilt (R, #tTOl lilRTO €tTO ^'TO ’^ftf%OT, 

^TOlt €1TO TOTO^, TO TOTO M3 tTfero-fm Toot, <ii^° ^tms 

\5tTO ft^is 'RralOT t[%i1? TOm TOft TO:to ^ , l^fR fro TOImi 
fmi TOmim ir^<i ^1%^ TOs TOto ri i tow, toto m 3 ^1% ^i to Rto 

CR^ R’TOs "RrIs ’TTO’T <f''Rc'i, ■%!% ^'ITO ?j ^TOs ^tCTO 

R1 1 lil'^N TOWR-TO^fte TOPf ?rTO ^TOs ^^1TO«1 TOcm R1 1 f^lTOITO 

TOTO*! Tor to" lii^ Itor '53=1 1^ I 5r:5f7ft TOt'^t ^ rtOT , 

IrR ■RiTOiTO (OT, TOsI , ^t<J,TO 'Q miTOllTO ¥5ll TOR^Rft TOR 2RFH 

^fRcto, lii^N rriw-^ riTOr ^ffrot (R ^TO ^‘r*R-TOR (r=?h^ TOri- 

■f^, lil^Rl rRrI ■%!% iRC*R C^fRR 'S TOlR TOTO ¥RcTO, iilR\ Rtvst^ltTO (R 
Rpn ^f%5 1£]^' TOtro R rrR TOTR%f, TOIt TOR #Rto TOrri m3 r<^r (^Ir 
TORR SfTO TO‘1, li] RTO^fTOl (TR R^ ^1%^ CTO'1' TOrCRR M3 RlTORt Rf^WlR 
TOrTO' I lilt^^ TOR FfTO R^RR(RR srIri^ *tR^tfR#l' R1 ^^tRl 2]1TO11 r#}' RM3R(t 
Rfmro RTO ^Q cRTO m I 

^TOnTOr rrrt lilt R, ■f^ ?fTO ^4lR-^' ctiRTO wRm ^1 1 Pf^ I f^(. ' m , rITOR- 
^RT TOto^ Tori fRRfTO RTOm Irot “OTt Tor ^fro ■pRtcm? (R§Rm3 

26— 1624B 
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^ ’tf^ f^'J 

^ I 1%^ ^ToT CT, (7PR ^ ^fsjftCT 


'2Tn:^Ttf%^ ^^fNc^T <siiTs w^'Q ■^rr^tvt^ lT¥f<*r 

c^5 #T ^th ^^rnTt’tt^rrm's ^rRn 

^ ' <s < 

CT f^t^Tl(::u*i, mui '3l^ f%R tRti #?n 

tftp vtt, Xstvi ^rR^n ^ 

*rfr^ ^ ^ttRr^ i “ ■^Rthts •Rr " ^trr^ ^ 


” I 


csrfft^ li'Q^ 


■^liH '^^UT ^ff*1*r PlUltCt^f 'Q TRVRS3 fbC'1*l I CPR 'STVfn W'lvaMl'l 'G ^l^»i<J|ajl- 
trtflv Hftarc'tH ^ <iPr«t ^f^RtRr vstvm ^;<? i <f -»m^ 
tpRir-st M3 p-jiifRptw 2ftfR v5tTo^^ tf'sRRr ^ ^<51% ’iRv^ i%iRt ; 

#5pr tllfR ?'GPtRT PI ^ 

’4’R<iR <4? ?fPC^ 'PPvstPPi PRl V^PtT^ 1 

^lUilcpp Pt°Pi cpetp Rp ^sttt^ CP? 5^ PtP^Rp pRs I 

frfRs wp^ pfR Pt^s?p ?*rp-*rtrap'G p^pt? Pir^ i fp?TtPCP p^tRup'cp 
cpp-^^R, PTtp-flPt^pi tilftP ^tp€1p ’'flOT Rri fTf 'pirptppf'3 vp i ?rtRp 
P'Q-ftR'ttr^P pRs ^tPlUfP PfPRT Pit pIpCP^ ^ Til I ?^GRfe, 

^p' Pt^, PtwptR, Ptwp^ *Rf ^!plc?p ’‘lir^ vtte 1 

»l^^f%p pRo "Ptppi pRR^ pft I p^ptp PPTP 'iil'ilcHP (M*\ ^p *11^ ptrp CP 
fpTfppTtPP ?r^fec^ "Pt'cpiR^ VP, ^ 'PlPtm c?r*ip fp?Ti pc? i ^ p^P* 
^5trp fpc?*Tl I ^ 'PCPOT PlPPi ?^ptfe PI 'pp"*!!^ ptptrpp cperp fp?Ttt pc? i 

Pl?tPl PlPtC?P C?C“1P tflftP *11C^ PPP PtCPp, v§t?tPl ?^Ptfe PI PP' *t1C^P PlC?P pf??) 
pfpRs ?tcpM3 i£it lwtp ^pcpiRsi p?c^ pfp?ip I pt?tpi -Prfpps prf%p 
ftp,^t?tPl PCPPCPP — ^?M3flRp PP Ptc^ PlCPiFflP fk^ P^p P'S?! ^?pPPtP^, 
f?PP f?PPlp1t p§ ?tPl PltCP 1 WPT ^^flp ?tU5 PtPlCPP C?C*f <^t 

“!tc^ PtCPlSPl fpp€ ?tPlC^ I CPPP PlPlCPP Pt°Pl C?C*lt CP lUt ’‘flc^ PlCPfPPl 
fpp€ ?tPlC^, Tot?] PC?, Pl-P^ ftPiNP PP?r T^tPTSPCPt *ltc^ 

PtCPtSPl "^flp 1^ ?tCT5 KP^ ?tpi RtPlC^ 1 p€1To CtS ?twtp 

PPPCPP PCPT i^lt TstPTSPCP PCP¥ PM5 P'9 'ftpptCSfJP prSTPP M3 pToP 

?tptc^ , f%P cpt cpt PlCWTP Pl%tpppp' ^^lt ?'8ptfePTCgp P l CPlbP I PCPP Pit I 
PrflTo p^p ?tCTo TotPUsP P^fPppp tflt ^IcWp PtCPT^PlP fpPP ?tPlC^ 1 ^PlP> 
PTtP, ^Pt^Pl, p 4PIW t[T|R Pt^ pfifPI PiPpfpTo ?tCPM3 ?'9Pt%Pm P1C3P P%tP?tC^ 



t(i^ 
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, f¥^ Tiilv5i^ If? 'irtr^rfF^Ti ^^%5T 

Jrm tfr^ tf^Q^^tf^lti:^ ^trqttj-'Tt^ f|C5R I 

^<rtR ^t1%Tt f%'T7H ^tftfwT MS I 

:i^l5 t' <0 5’ ' ^ ?'Si>f%-5rat<rtrT<3 tgfnt, ^qtftfFft, 's 

•ilt I otwk ^K’TTm^T'S 

Ftf^it Rt f TlT ^ T%tr^ vi]^; torl^ST'Tt^T ?f^ lilt *ft(!:??t ?ff%^ 
fwr t^rtTvstr^ 2ppR i criif^ -^1^*11^ f^wrtwpf liit 5ff%lt 

f%^, ^ felt lilt tfS^rfe fern Tfe ^t^ I 

'-i^jivst^ 2fiffe ifc? Cl ?^3^itfe'frra^ '^Tk^rtMi ^t^, 

^ lii^ lilt '•ifi^.q’ib'.-ii Tm I 

^T^vsKcs^ ^<rn c^rfe; ^ — 2fe#T to to TO- 

'<^ 2f^f%o ^ ^ I ^nftiT fero <tftiT zf^fe ’kPTOr 

W?1 ■4'Rrvi"f I TOl, ^fETF, ^iS 2 ^'2'H ’pT^T =? ^ ^1 

’PTTOT TTi lii^^ I fr^ fe oqt v^ir^ irnfiT5 to, 

fe TSffe fetfe I 5R«{: c^t^, TO, jft^r tpsfe 
^t^Itfe I lilt^^ ^ITO CTOirT ^^T/^Rtr^ TO’fTkr 

^feft^r, TOtC^ C^r^T2 ^fefTOR I CT^'itC^ ^ft'f feller TO- 

c^itiTO TOTk'kT TOT <ran liiT ^ ^<rm^ <4^1^ ^ *fm fti 

fet^t Tfef%TO I t^n:^ ^sf 2p5fe f^fTOc^ 

I c£]t »rt<:? TO TO ^'m liit fe<, TOi c'f'r ^ 

'Q TOl lilt ^ ^fffe<ft 'Q lilt 

Fsfe fen ^t^itfer I lilt ’•TO TOtrom, •sfPrR, to, ^ffe^rr, to, to, 

Co?, ?'S 's ^TOi, ??li, ^fofe TO'tT i??^ ?f^o ^t?tfef I <t *flr^ ?5f, 

■^J, TOtf%, f^, cfel, ^3 C?PlT lilt TO fe#t^ ^t^tfef I lilt SfC? fe? 

?j^, feTO?TO>t^, ^TOt?? ^fofe TO?; ^t?tfer i <fai-?f?t?> *rt2i ^Wros? 

TO? 2fTOfe TO TOprtfer I lilT TO "stTOTOs? felt tpTO TOTO TO?1 ■^'fe?' 

?! I lilt ifc?? qi^TOr I^toTO To TOTOrro TO<f^TO^ toto ^- 

TOr TO^ ^tro^ I ^tro?? c?c*f lilt TOR ferro TOTO?i fe:?rfe ^igto to- 
ol?Co< tftff? ferot? C?TOt?, MS TO?«i5" ^fofe TOft lilt TOR f^TOTO 
fet? TOTO^^ TOto TOTO ?lt I lil?^ TOtotTO? ?TO fer^f? R#?fef, 
2fofe2 TOf^ *rc<?<l ^ffefR' '^7^ feo TO^? ?lt 1 C? tffefR C?M3?1 ^t?tc^, 
01^*2 Rfe oppTO^ 1 CTO — TO? TOTO “ ‘Rf ” “tTOTO R?" f^*[ TOto 
?lt?1 TOTO^ — “ ^^STOTOR ” I (feSCTO RfeCTO TO fef- 

fe}?R^ ^tro^ — “ CTOlfei? frot?, CTO, TOI, WSTktTOftTO, 

??, Rl??, ?^, ^TOR?, ^, Ry 2 TOprtfe Rife TOT, TO otT RTOTTO 

2 ^CR-RtTO' tfe^-JlTTO RTOTO? I'’ (0?:> ^l, *rjlTOrifej;f?o l) feft? TOTO TO 


i 
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^ (Tiuntlf ^ T%i '^rtrr, ■Pr!^ i 

C^lfr^fFT ^t=^lTK TT%^ (71 ^tHUFT 

f%^ ^ I 2pini ^t7:urFTi 7r^rf%5 vr^ . 

f^^Ff^fTpitig- Tf^Rt^ I ^’t'oTunsg ^rfipn f^-lt^tu' 

f*K *llra^ ^<ritR JT^rr^ Tr=uT i -rt^ ^r-ttutu^s ^trq 

?ft^ I '5tVf'Q ^ ^FFIl ^ <tR ^<)1?7r TT'rr^ tt^r I 

*[la “tla VlR ^l1% Uto TUT I rTl#n ^51^ R'4‘Itrs T5TSt^3 

^fiR tarr f^*r tR^Itu-t i urlfer R’HIt^ Rr'tlutrr^ vPi s 

I R’f vs^l^R ^rTtr IR^UrTt Ttr 's ^ vtur ’iRiRs 

^ TlTTtr^ I Rfe ^URI f^rj rR-R R<TtT3I 

^vR TiT^ I tss vtrr ^fRr^ i rrr 'saRttr tsot 

ifiT vRrR RutuT ^“rr^ tut^ i c# *tt3 tut ^jurfr ufe tRttu i 

T^<rqTu^^ ftV R<Tt7V Tn <71 — Sit fTrtTtT, 

vS'sRR Tfrr {'^(^) , ^TvglT Tra, tflrsTTf s (:<;tlTf*Ri tRt i <Tn^ 

c^fRRfr tRt^ vR Trrfte tR ttctt ^irrr^ m-\ ttgt T^ i - i^ l^tTTTT 
TTTTT ^RlTsf Tf<tkTT -Ivokvi TTtcte TU C^fRRkn ^fTT ^fpRi'S 

I Sit^^ ^TTt^UTT ^vTT?T TW-T^^TsTUT (7TTf% TTt TTTsf vRfk^'^ 
Pl'TClj (TT TS/TT^R Rt<RfFT TfTTtr^, TRI WCTTt RrUfTotTR ?fH<tT7Tt^fT I 

-iit TTlrrr T^T’t tt-qIu TTT:'^s T^rri^ vsTijfwT qrru <il-it>a 
\5T7*7T -fro^ T%t%5t^ I Tstt^ ^1 ?'Qf)1^ ’tt'qRi TstRt vSTTiT 
MS <tT% ^tTr Tf<^rTT Rtt?:^ •Rt 5 TRr<il%T*f I ^•t^IrcT'T 
*lig53^R^TUT ” ^Wt TRfRf *tTaFs?rTT frft^ ^ t^tt Rtts tRtc^t i 
Sit 'sTTFUTT TTTTT TT'Qf% ■i|^tv3'NUvi<f TrR'TC^ ^80 T<i1l!7T “ TT'^lTTlfb ” TUI 
^ < T5<rir|? Rircfe fen^ tRit t Tf^rr^ i 

T(Rt TtiTTtWT TRT%7jT I ’IVt^tTTH T^- 

“ TR^^tR ” VRT '<irRl OTiTi <TtwR It^ TW<T ^'fT tRT%RR 1 
’TVtv5tT5 T'f*l1r^ Tm I ^^RkT TTtTTR? “ T«r»f1afTf^ 

T?t^l^(.vs<( fvCT^t tRTT^^T I -IsivahCb^ TWTTTTTR =1, ?l},'^f%Tl-Trf^ (TT * 

tstvtttt T tTTi '^ffrn ^rrfr), Tjrrf^ fTMTCT TrTf^ i 

crVitTT Tf^tlw TtrTRn tItr tRius tt Tv, TV^ttrav zit'fva Ti¥t%^v V5 fwvt 
TTTV-fVTT TTsV CTfVV tRUsV I VT? TTHTlt TT? TRt% i^TVlTJ %TT T1 I 
crVitTT T'fTtr^ CT (TR ^fiTit tttr RtrrRri Tfrcrt tvi vf%u5 Tin 

Tv I TTtp5Tt'i,Tf%-?rTT:T, TTtVTtft RTTsT V'QTi' tV1 ^iTVtW Tf r^ f C ' ^ I 

TVtT?RTPTT VrfW TTtvsT TQTl 'Blb'o ^Tl lT*tlTtT vRlTk'^V I TTMT T5^ 

tJWt^jR TRTI TrfeCT^ T^livoJ TT ^fb'T' ^ vRl'<llC!?*i I Ut^T ^ 

T5 2|wt=TR tRvi T^U'kv T^lfTT tj1%ct tT^ TT ^iw v Ri-^iic ' ^v I 

cwtr TTt^ “ RtsT ” TtUT ^fRsR'Ts I (RETT'S WQ tiwtTrR tRt 

tRi^R'^T — R t^lRl^i'lR-TVHViiircT (TT Ts’flTTfT TTRsT TT, vblTfR'^ltTt TT^sI TT 
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1 €hit ‘ c^^T^'S ” ■^Ttr^r ^lr^*T i ^tOTfR 

>f|!rl^®fH ?r<K ’rfl' ” ^^Ttpr ■'2T%f%^ i ^tw€t^ 

— “^°*Thr f^^, c^FtiJ-c-'Ft^ 'q 

^Jlt^ ^I I C^lfer ■■^f^'-^lIC^ CT ’i<%1^J‘5fC=f^ I vSt^l 

1%c^t ^f^^rtr:^, f%c*r^ 1%^ 

^ftr^ I c^ ?r<t^ I c^'Yfe ^^f- 

*ttw ^ ^ — ?'9#f%*ftr^ ^ ^ivsc^ 

•f|^ I 

<4^ ^ ^1 c ^ — 'q 

f^rwt^ I om ^pr? tft'fk Mk ^i ^\tc^, 

™ ^^rtr^ i ^ , cros 

^ ’itr^ 1 lilt ’f'Q^fVfe fkrS ^tr^ m ?tr^ , 

«r? 'Q ^srt^pr fkr^ ^tr^ , tiSTtf? ^bo ®r^ntfr) i 

'3T<i'Pr, :)8-^8 c^t^) I 

q^tvoKrvs <fffw^t^ \ftriR f^r^ ?f 5pn5=° 

^5f!t ■4'R<lf^Wrj', “4lw«fift^ ftr'rc^'t 4514^ l” 

TRtk) €teF ^Rprtfcpf “ ^ wkc^rtr^^ 4tw«f?ft ^rt^pr, 'O'fec^u^ ^ 

^ffr^ ^ , ■s^'®r^r-^44l4«^s 4iw4i[ ^ 

4C5 I <Hr TPr (pit^ lilt Fs^^t ?'8frf%a5 ^sfli^ns i (Pph < 54 ° 

s^frc^ fkfks 4c^ liit^'^ 3pps '#Rciil’^c<p fkrfsis 4Rpn '^fC4' 1 liit ^ Q^tfe 

Rtc^, c^im^TPi fkT§ ^t^ 3m ^rmr ^t^n 4Pr 1 ^7 
^t^n cwT <p^7n 37 = 1 ^ ^tf^ 

R^K'f 4 R 41 ^<714) I 

3I^WW TRltC4^ ifpr 4Pl^lRT^"f, R}^ ^ ^ CT 

=qtCWT tjwtl8? Rk4 i%q cf TO (?lt 4tWl ^f^spf^ I CT 4tU^ ?fWl ^ ^ 

41 Tfkn 4tr^ 4t4 4C^, C4 4n:j4 ?fWl 44t^PT4R'^, C4 4trj4 ^ ^ TffkPs, (PI 
4ti:^^ ^sn 4 ''^|v3R‘<vs 41^ ^5f4 4^ 4^5', 44^4 4®4^4 '^, 

(PI 4t7SfT4 4tWtT, 4f444P, ^-4‘#-4t41-4t'^W-f44fk3, (P^ 4ti:WJ4 4l^ 4t^- 
4^ (4f^4^^, a4 "44774 I ) 

4i«’'<'Q4 ■'iR^tRl'is tj^»'^l4'"4 ^|5r4t4 41441 f^C4 RlRiVs '5t4I 4t^, 

^C4tl4>4tQ TO144 "444>1IP1 f4v5Rs 4t4l ^44 4Ci7 4) 4t4t^ RvoiPI 4r4 1^44 4^ 
4tr4 1 4tk4 vsIPlt tnsl^gJ 44”^^4r4 v 5T4 4T4 41, (PI C4l4'S T44(PI ?pt4 ^ 
^!Tr»}1%4 ^4r4tf4^TOT I 4rs"4l^ 41 4tf4IPT 44^ "^I44^4t41 4t4, 4fr| 

•7t'^4747t4 tI4T%i 44^ (PIt4 4^747'=. 4t4I 474 I 47^7fk 474f%i5 41 ^TRiPT 27414? 
(474 447:4 f44lk544, 4771^47^, 4f44 44, RR4 41 44^ 144^ ^t4l 474 I 

mT?", 4474". (Pl4 4741 47| 7447*7271^ ^ (blr 44774} I 
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cqi^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I r^'rfer ct ^1^ '^n- 


-nr^ tprf^t^ ^ ’[TO 

f%'rn-w:^*t tfwl c^Tta' tgft, ^ (^sr? fkn 

T^ffTi ^ 

Rl''<Pt, Q CoT? R^ril F3f%<, 


^ 1 tfk%^ 'TONf^tus I ^'s ^ 

fk*f^ r^'G ^srtr^rt^^ ^ i 

•ilt CT ^tfl^ ^tVtUR fkr R , fkl^ 

R I ^rt^rf%5t^ ^’fg ^li:^i5R 

c^^, ’pur^fet^ ^t®r<v-?[w=R ?fR ^roRTvs f%^w5tw '^Ttr^rtf^ 

vt^ fks WR Rt I ^RR^^r, ZjRf Fq, 

tjo%l f^Rt'=^'f ^StVRl ^ I ‘\^ 

^«ITtFI ':)^55 c:^l1^ ^ CT ^ ^ i^^vS 'Q 

^l^l^ ' l T i :^ ^^r^-s^TR )^‘\ "srUtFT mb b-F ^^JIITR ^ ^ C^lRFS ^Q 

^IVt^oRC^ 3T«7R m>i'I^^| I ?JLG^ fR^I^^'t CW? ^■'R tjlTR k3=^r 

^ 1 CT fRI^R^R 3R(R 'stR^ %T ^ ’^rSt^RN'^ 

^Rl ImC'N'oIR I ^V1 fRRRkR CTR R!^, OTT'R \stVR ^ 

^R't 1 t%RR ^fRR^ ^ R1 1 ^ 


5)>-Rc^ It^RR^'R 3^.^ qufir^ (Tfd'R ?:r^ #5tORr fRttfCl ^ifkR't 

1 %Ri ^RuRn c^=R Rtp ^5Rt^' w^^G R'fkviJ ^=r r i 
iSiW^ ^?[T51r ?1 C'*ii<i '^(iWlbMI ^rRt tITR RtiRtFR ^Rl ZftfR" 'ohc'c^ <ftfR 

^R^ w«n rR< R^m I ^TT^ ^ c^>iMR ^jlff^r ^sRfs^ ^tlR 

tpT'f^ ip I ip^ R^f-rp-w-^ ^ 

vtt 1 q^of^ RtFTu c¥tifRT R«f*nr^ RN*r-fk*trR =^°T:R^^RtR 

1 

C^R \3 fk^RR^ ^flt (R (R^"tiki7-g''ft^ Rf^ trtfR 

<i]t '1RR 'oRT tRn RrNn ?fv»% Rfe i irr 

■RW ^1 ■'tf'QRl RR, ^RR3 R3?^, I^Wn*! RtR ^RI RR I 

^ i:) ^ ^ ^R1 RR R^, ^ RRtR I RRRI fVR RtlftWI CRT^R: Rtt ^tVtWR 
9f^ Cfl^ ip^ RRtR ^Tt'^tn RRl R’R^ RR^<i I 'SR^SRT:^ “Hu^^ RtTRitFRI ’^^flR fk 
VM3RR C^TiMR RR *t1r^ RTtRTl Rfkj RtTR Rit I 

{R?YfR7 ^5lVR RRRtr^ ?[RU?t RfRRl^^R, “ ^ifR 5it^ VQ 
RRTRR CR RR^ rCRP ^T’RR R^fktf^X<RR (Rt RR^ 'RR^*tP W]VR ^rfRRlt mRP 

I 

?VlU5 Rfk^ <1Rl RR CR CR^HtCRR ^RRTR ’RRRt^^W 

Rf^ ^^tP'53tR IrrIRR %[? "f^ iRfe^ fRRIR ^tR%^'=R R^^fiR 

HRJ'R? ’’R^^otntRfRtTR ^ RR CR RfRM^f^^RR' RRTR 





1^9 


r ^ ^TtiftsT f|5T ^^r.i f|j=i, -«tt^<3 -f^fm 

^#pn cifs^ ^fipn I tif'il^^t'W wr!^ 

*ft^ *11?:^ \5fB^ i Tfjj^ ^rtgi^T 

*ftT:w^ 3TIll| 

> ft g rtWj ?ff^fl^ R^?Tt%r I rrf^fl <m IfSffWjt^ 

*ftt^'a tf^i , ^ <[wf%^i ^ ^ I ^5^1%, 

'W, ^1%^ ^- 

vot^ #ti%5 I ^rtr^^r to ^'f?f c^n:=^ 

^rK'ti c^ ?'Q^^t%‘rfr^ TOrt^l^ ^rtro^ (?!pr: 

TOT C^ '^’T *rt^3f%t ^ TO^-^Hfl^^TT'Q 

^ 1 ctoTO (Tfl^ t[\|f%^ 

^iFf^ 'M'lWttj'^1 ^?pitf^^ Glt^'tt^ 'i3‘<f‘'llu!l *It^ 5;^<ji(^'1, 


•sjsrt^IQ#^ «2|f% 

J T ig l 'oKu ^ ^ ^'f-?rc*r ^-=n ^ , 

^ M3 ftwTON ^ <fli!?f vstro t![^^ 

€tw ^ TO*!!^ I W^^jf 

I <iit ^5tr^ (TT ^ cTOtf^ ^ i 

<iR^NC'=f^ TOit (71 'afro ^^, ^1 ^ (Tt ^t^rr ^ 

^1, (7T^ W'4*ll^s'<p' 'cf^ i C^ ^Pin*j (TT <Ff% ^5tt^ (.H<*ll^^ ^^1% 

' <, O^ t*^ <. "* < < 

TO I CTOl^^ ^(75 I lilt ^T ^ ^1775 

<. cf* ^ 

ctfTOs^ 7(1 ^i ^c^, ^^ivTO ^fwtr^n TOt^ ^ 

?i1% ^tro €tT 'fif TO-tT^ i 5TTO ^1 

^ ^ I ^ (TT '^f^-''lf't tprH ^R^h ^^rtT'^rr 

-qt i\<=^ ^^if?-'<ir't ^ 1 ^t3[5rt^5 ^'2r?-t}fr=H •■T?T^ 

I* 

'Q w^TOt^ ^f'SfR'fi ^'ftR ?r^‘=r 

»tig;9fi:^ TOW \TO ^stc^ RfC^< tRTC^ ^ (?T^T 

^i\w ?!! TO'lT'^ if 


* ^§t; ^fr^; I <1*1 ^■5iti% ’l^fR 5 5 1 Rrf%f^§tf% ^ 

^it^i 11*1 ‘tii wwtwM^ I qi^r'^ »f(5^ ^ji 11‘ib'ii 

Tg | (5 R^, ^<fjhr I 


t c’l^n ^ CT ^ c(5 1 ^ ^ ’it^: if^st; 1 i^o' 
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'5\f^ ^ srtr^, (TtIot ^rtwl^ ^ 

If 1 5Hn 1 ** 

^mi wtj I -Rv^ (Rfer '^r^^rrr-’pnrc't ^ 

^rf%5 I 

^nsR vtu5 ^twi 7i<^tti fR wi tRt^ I 

R4*^tw 'Q ^RF^f'tr^ ^ Rl^ ^ ^’Ti •■tRc^ <tR<jl^ ^r^IrlR^r'trT'S 

(7f^9\ ^ ^?R??ut if 

^nR, 'q ^ttr 

^^R^ tfRi^R ^ ^1 ((Rlfer, i 

^twrtRrw %i I tpEft'^tr^t^ ^ 

^5TfeR'§5 VI , v<*fi wi I vv^^vR 

vjjR ?r€tv ^tvfv c^ ^ (wtRtrv vtr^ ^vfeR^ ^fRr^ vtrv vrjvt^ ■^rh- 
Vg? (WtRtv ^Vf% vvR IRsf^ vRs vgl^ t[€tv v^tRv csrR VU3V 

v^U5 Rf^ v^vfRuw, ^Rtv vcv tp^RW vRR vtc^ 'vfeR^ 

v^^rtRcw I 

VHjI^ V^lR \5tVtV vRI) ^ Vt^ tpfR vR^^ ^^'S' 2f^Vg? CSfR 

Viv V? RffurR ’iiR'c"^ vRt VU3V vRrrtRcvcv vuvs "^v vR i 'iiwvT Wf% 

9% t>y ^ ^ 

^tvi tRtVc'lv v'jtR vf^Rs’ vRvlRcw (•irI'oH's, iS'^c^twR, ^Scj 

^uR) 1 

VtVtr?' ^K'RV vRvtV VW ’IVRfW ?jwR '^rvR 

vtus ^r'otroov 'VfcpivtRv-VcRv bv mb jjv 'vvrR vR vRtiv 2ilfR 

^RfR vRs =m ^ ^'"§^5RV ^tU5 VRl VR I WRtW ^g?f% 

vtvi tpsft'Jit'R Rvc^v^vi trt'Cvi vRvtRcw vfvvtRcw, 'vtR fR Rv 
"Sltwtuf^ MS^ji’V vRrIR I voRIr^ ^VRR VRl vtvtr^ ^RR W Rtwt^l RRfW 

W1 WfT 1 % 

^Rtw ^'Q vRpftRcW (V WRt'ft VWftMB ^qRR vR^ vRc^ 
^srf^vtR'ft -feR ^RRi ^Vvtrfv R# w^Rrv^ Rvvfe trf’Tvi 

vRc^c^*i l§ 

I 

* Rf^«> ’iRwi 5i<tRRn\ 1 ^t^sRi7t^« 3pnv^ 1 1 5 ib-i i 

I vfBWRsVRs^ ’iRs ^Jhvjs ill's «tl 1 Vs VRV^R i:i:;.0l ^f bE>f^ ls*^ 

‘1J^l'Hl't>'^l'i. 1 Rr^ VtR ' ^s|T ^jiR'sMR llb^sil '•Hisl'sH'a, ‘\^V*(7tiTI 

J ^pn ¥ 'D'^'ots ’RJV^ 'SlljNl ill 4'ol’iprtS 1 ViPlT^^ ^ il^lvsI^ttV^ ’^Vi|Ji)'sfdr^'a; I lOl I 
ipn ^^vt’iPiaRs 1 'UcV’siRRt^ vrs i ^ivtiot^, si^r v<jtiT i 

8 ^^[<11 ^ ^^151 I ^i5c*tRRi iivtii iit^R R ipn II 

vtiprvR^^, v»am, si^r clf^F 
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2r'5ft^tr<=t^ <^1^ ^I^*?i5r^ 

< 'H N C^ ^ ^ * 

I PfCW? tilt ^'PTR^ ^f%^l- 

c^ ' ^ 

I ' 1%;^^ <Ff^f*R7(^ 

of<rc^ ^t^i '8 tj’sfl'^ I ^tEfN" '8 ^fsfi , t^ft 

v5iwt^ ^fw^*ffT:^ tf]^^ hPf^T f^r^i I ^i 1%^^ f^wr 

f^I^vi) ?tc‘1‘i t^N ■T^ ^IICS i%'‘f'TtalW 

I '3jt^ 4'R^fi i 

t^tfi' ^ ^ ^ ^-^i c^tif 5IJ I 2r^fT% 

^ *S ^ ' C^ 

^t^l t 

vatwR ^irsrrCT R?r^ ^^'Tr, tiit ’f:? ?r^'^ ^^rfF^rf's 

TfstRs tii^Rj '2!rK tii'^lf^^ R^ ^R^rtt ?f^c^ ■^R^ i 

^«frtr^ tii'^if R(?r? ^Pf^fr^, t^it ct ^tR- 

^pir^ <iit^^ ^=?i ^Rot ct ^\w\^ Rj^, ^8 '•tigj-^twT c^ c^'8 \5l^ 

t 

^Rtj 5Tt^ ^^Rc^ ^ 1 tilt fRR^f <iiWH CT c^:# qlR=n ^ '^Rwt 

^Ri*=i' R<?'cb ^I'Jsfk^' ^t^ ^pj'C'o R'tw 1 

R^5 ^?RR ^8 *t^ tilt (?T (7H ^rtwtr^ ^ tt*j^nR ^^rfeg^f 

tRc^ ^ ^1 ^ ■<pR(.'<-f I t^ ^«f??fR ^ 

^ ^«ri I $ 

ifit 5 tR^s trf% ^ ^R^rtt R^ ^ir^ ^ 5t3Tt%, 

tilt ^^tofc*t^ ?f% ^fsfiC'^^ft ^=t^T'8 9tr^ ^1 ! 


Trrr 

t)l*t}’bi6' R‘‘<j'i^ 

Sir-i]^ Rrt?fc^ Rr=^ ^ — ” ^fji^ ” , ^tot c^- 

V 

R^rs ^ ( T ) ¥^ ^iTtR \3C^ Rc^ 'Qwn?r^ ^^TtriR 
“ ^ I Rr ^’r# RR Tf^jfiT:^ tiir^rRc^ ^ ^^rtR ’hh 

■’" ti]^ TriUTTi ^nn ^tg; 5rc<^HK c^i i 7 flw ^ ^ ii 

'ra, ^2Tt!ipr, s^r ^sttk, 58*f c^r^ i 

t ’■MI^RRwts I cRi^rr, ^fi?wr-2[^'t i 

^TrR5ni^lfqz:5l|til^ci^h<t; 1 ^«n 3i?^< 5I^RfifmTig ^iWRin i I 

n^, :i‘l‘l M? 5trO^ (?Jf^ I 


26— 1624B 


o 
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! 

I ^ ^1 ^Wf^, 

^^T??fl- trf%ol T’r^flC^FT I 'QZ^ 

^dt? SFTfR fTOt^j%3]-C^if^ — T?!^, 

«ur-^c^ ^>5? ^ fv sftei'tT-JnT^ ■y;fbRr^' 

I wlvRt ^dt^, fF^i-^fKi 's ^-c^TFr 

'53^^-ftTO? ^^Rpo 

i f%R ^<=1^ v'rsR, qfv? ciT«f5T w^ ‘ f^-’rnj^-^rRF^ 

^t1%^r5f ’ I HlRciij-^ ^^<ii('ii 'GwRtt tffefs® 

r#rm ^5f ^ZW I ^f^7 '55^^, ^FT^VW^ ^fdRW'R 'Q (M*]^ 

^wR, Rr^Wv ^ ^ 

^ — ^2:rf?“r ^<R^<jvs<PI '^ivsjPia '^iv^JiJvs ’>|v3j'<)l«? RrcvsRrW 

Rpr^ft ^wf^rr^ Rr^ ^fR^ 's =m R^^ 

^<i,9tt?iT , — ’:f'lR-*T:n?R, •^rR^rRrs- 

^f^Ri^' \Ftr^ v’tr i 

(R (RCRw^ gRppR^ RTt^^rff ^ft%r ur-F'S-fIjr tii^Ru, 

N. ^ ^ > e^ 9 s. 

c^rt wf%i (?‘ftiR3<ff^i ’(R?'it‘=t Rr vtRftf *ft‘f^R ^ftftvpfjw-Triftsj^R^-RTt^- 
'Q^Rtr^R RRl-^fRfgR I tjTFT-gRkFH RfflR^ '^TiRftRT 

fM-TO7R Rt^vRrr ^iRT^ ^rm^R <^*4RT Rir I RR vRi'SR 

RR® '^TJRtT'JR R^flRC^T , ^WRfvS 

■RROo'f gRfvfho C2pr-<(UR rRrR I R5W-^, R'^-CtfR'Il ^3 ^5RRR-^T R’IR 
"RR^ITSR, tftR-btfRR ^i'C’irlV'T-^RC^ I R'^-=?rR, RJrRf-Rt|RtT%-C^FCR, RRT- 
VRfiER ^R RfR^ Rr Rf^fR , CR? R^Rlt ^’r¥ ^’’tR RtRCR fFR’RR'ftR I RfR-RltCR 

%R R?^ rRitr c-yfr ^ — rrfrr f^Rus, vR-RrRRRc^ ’^rRrR (7frR-R#:'R rrri 

?nRf%^ RR — ^-RRfV ?prR I ?prR 'R^C'fl'TtRR W vSWtC^ RR Rt'f^ 
RcRC^ — , R’^R^ , CRRrRT 'S ^R"^RR ''t(R<RfRl‘ RRR RRTRT ^(.*t<P' ■^(RRI 
v’rRS v’tR RtTR, ^ffr^FI WZ^ ’FR^, =^f<R-R^ rR V’tR R1 RR^ RRf§ 

f V 

Rf^RR ^RR-C^RH I ^fR Rf i%r CRl'5'R^, <^Rj§7 Rr ^R^FR, ^RRJR Rsf ^(op- 
^ RTgIRI ^ tprfR^rRR, dR§T RR CRFR?R% I dRr^TR W^. ^l-^ilRR RtRtR'f 

^iTjTf RtrRr ^RtfFvFotTR I 

^-^R" RlR '^RRlR, RtRR-RtRtRCRR rR^IR RRR°*f 2jlRt ^f% 

RRU5R RRRR-RftR ! RfRv^ \5tR '8 '^I — 

®RrR (RfItrcr, ifiRi CR rRri RTR 

CvstRiR “tR'f 5pr, R^ ^fR ^'Q t^’R, 

\SCR \5 ^5]TRtR -ilRl ^RtfR rR ^ | 

(il^ ^[tfij rR RfRlRsf , 

^ RT’R ^^IRIR, 'Sf'R ^RRt'^tR i 







^'41^ T%f^ ^Tto ■^%UiJ^ ’WPF I Tf%^ ^ C^. 

^41 "fet^ <i3Ttf^ CTO^T I <i^Pfr4 

fern, wrt3 <3 ^^tt^-’ftr^ ^ ’h 44^ 4c<rr 4i:<T k\f^ ^ 

^444t<t44 4t^ TRf ^^41 C4fII vstls^ ^4t 7’r4 ^<Hr4l 4^4114 ■i' i4t\54 
fef4 C444 44^-444^-41^ vrf4 I ^k ^tf4ro^ %f4 v'uim ^-4tFS44 
4t 4 ^'U5 4tr44 H “ 4C44 4t44 ” I 14'/ G ^1 €tr4 fF4f4'4-W54 

C4t4l I tJWtf4g-C5\i-it<I ^^4-^474*445^ Cj^-4^t4t v!44t4 ^45 ^«l4 ^1:^54 — 
44G; ^44t4^ — ^^4 44M. ^44l4 — " G^TIS?! C^'l ^4C^'l ^ft^f) ” I 


^-4t4tr^ 4t4 <2441744 ^-44a 4t474 4(441^4 474t<iT ^iFf 44^ ^41 
4t4I 144744 2r?-4t^4lr4, ‘^344 PT^rtcTS ^44t^ 5-‘c4 C4f4 ^ ^ 44545 ^'74 41 I 
i]445‘ TFC44 4*4415?!, Gl44t4t, (415^5? 'G ^'^^'iT 4144*, C4f<t€?5 ^-4414 I 


4f4l4 44741474145^0 544f5^ 4 p14v 5 ^’74 ^4f4^|!5 4t45rG4l4 444 4s*4- 

C4t44 4l74rrf%^ r4 ^44 451414744 4??4-v^ 4f75t4 1474% (4ft7:®1 5tG4l74* I 


#4 C^-44'n-4t<^44T-474 41445 ^'Vl 47474*4$ 4v5 4t44v5t4 44 47^4 43144^ 
4t4t4 I (4 47:^-f4 4f44* ^G^ '^1 ^^1474 4^44 I- '74 T^, ^ 41 , ^ 45l4t4C44 


f47:^r-4t44 442n • 

4t^ v5t 4 »h5^ ^472t-^<^474 ^5174* 414 =444 414 5f^ iipn 4^174 I SJISf 4t4 
4t4 T44l47:4 4ff4 4t5t7:5f ’f'ffe Tf4, €t 4 4f*T)4#f ^4''41 4l4 ^3$ 4^-4t4tr^; — 

44tf«f4t741 ■S4741 5|f1l£n 
4*l45nrF: 4 “jTr^l^*^: i 


<2^4^? 'S #f44 

»ft^-ft44t4 “rtft 


Tflcf^o 4‘tT7:^ 44174444 4t4^ 04414 47r4Tl4t<Tt4 47414744 4Tr:p];pT 
4t4, 4l4, ^J7g4l4, 4l4t \5?4n 4<^^ (4l4*4l 4?l4t), T^ 4'‘‘I$14 I 

“t4lWlf4 — b'Hb&I75i:)014lftGI 4l»34lf44’ I 
^54^4174 'Fl5l4 '^^‘44'G^*1tf4 *47514 ^$4i4 — 


\ 

\ , 

(4* \ 1 

\; 

F^*! / 


1 



4f5 



1 Q^pfl^T 



44rrf- 


/ 

/ 

/ 

! 

\ 

\^ is 
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“ ’Tlr^ Flr^ '5^ TOT wi^S ^ c^i I 

^Nic^m ^iTOTTt'^ti ^°’’ 

TOnui ’rfe^TtiT i 

TO ^ ^ II 

TOrc^rt^TO^c n” 

3t^< 'ilt Gl — 

i I (^5ft«. — ^-’?Tn — i]^t?“f Tl^), TO^ ('^’ftS 

— ^) MS W^r ?fV TOR, ^=5R ^iTOit^l 

'il CTO5 OT=^ ^ C^, sfC^J- — tplUT — (iTTOr'f — 

's ^R'^Ic'^'T I 's TOT ^^Tt^ 2fv I 

{c^J I 

^ 1 ^'^l' C^ ts (R’T t*!. '5I35) 'S *t*Tt t‘> TjS") — 

^iTOTt'^r I '*' 

^ ^ 'otVI ^ ’T^rTTT^^ vsRR rNii? — 

TOT — TOu, -srl^^, =5RfeRrRf§, '55'!^ \3 ms 
’itcTO I (R 'uf%5 tflR)v5N''f *2ttT:TO ij <i]t (Rtr^ wt^ 

^r'tTR ■Rvsft^ 'Q ^?n , ■feRi 1 

i£i^9f ?rti1r^ \3 *ft^ (Tf^ ^ I ^^R'q m r i 

f%f% ^ TO^, 'e 'srRC^R-TOC'T ^ I 

TO'Qpr ^S^^ 'sRR tli^ 5tTRM3 

7t^ 'mm TpoT I TO^:,^st^^^RpTTO?jR^Rr=^'JT, ^1 :?rv5tTOr 

#5R ^ 'Q'lR#!' TOT R CTO — TO5 ^ 

^ ^ 'srfro c^R TO ^Rfc^s ^tfPror i% ? 

lii to:^ rR'q "srtrTOTi to i 

^ <m 

* ‘=^TO:«rn ’— ’ipR .at 'T;tf?c^(7itf^^ ‘TOTi5tCT^«li ^ 

sfi:^ 5 c<l^; ’— ^, 's , 

^*1^1 (^) ‘ C^S f5Iv5? ’— t^t'Q =^^<7 TO^R I (ilt ^ ^— ‘ irsTRR-TOT ’ 

^ ‘ ^Wf%i:^tRf-TOi ’ ^5T I lii I 

•f f%Pr ^’Tppr sftc^— ’^sf iii^?>t (?i— ■ fePt 

XQ 1 (Trt-st ’Tti:^— ■ 5 ^— ^«.^'7 1 1%P5 - 

iif^ ^ vn 1 

^'s^'n '^'sRos ■^Iot I f%^ CTlc^f wlw's ^5 c.® 

vs vflt I ‘i^?r‘rt^’'R -*iif TO ‘ ^ t5Tt ^<^’1% I 
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J C#^ 

^ ^ I 'ftl^BT 

^:^rl%5f\Q ^RtH I 

T^tTf l^^'t-'5rf%, fW5, Rrc^^t ^ (?f=^ ^ I 

'q ^jt1% 

fl^ ^Tt^ f^ =5iTrf% ^4^ ¥%t%5Ff I 
■feR ^S R^l '^r=t ^3 '53't CtfRC^ ^5^^ Wr ¥Rr:^ 

^[• R t vs r I #l<i'^'t?Rv5 ^^TtRTtRTi ^Rr^r ^- 

f%fR c?c*R c^ «f#ffw^Tr'R (fiw^ Rfp, ■rR^R'T, RfR^ i 
RFfw f%Rr (R cwT =Tt«fR^:'R' Rr?^ trti% ^ ^R^ft%5R ^ ^iw- 

7H^nR^S cf]3T^ vst^R TpTtiR 5:-t^ltf|5r 1 ?ftf^ RPff’JT-W^ %Rt 

^jTt>- ^tW#R — ‘ ^ tRUIIrR I ‘ ’ 

^5rR c^ «ftf%i:^ R I ' 

Tfl^ RfofRr ftc^R i vst^ ^’tsm 

tpsT^-c'R^-^'ft T%R^ I R)Rr RrFR^-’tr? ^wRR, ^=R^s f^ ^ ^ 

c£i^ ’^Rm Rrit^ I Rr^tsR Rf^i ct fk^ ^s^lk^r 

^Rc^ R-TJ'^l f^rf ^1 I oqt %! v5t^ 

^5r-^«Ri I ^f<RR Rrf%5rl^ ^R^rf? f%Rr ^w 

Oo 

“'iR^tRt^ ^tCvSC^ I i£lt ^Tiwk%R mi -“tvaRfR '®fR ^trt'l 

^^-(RRfR ^TR^ \5t^ ^3?Fn CT’S^ ^ ^4 " ^ 

RtjRI^ I R CT, R^fk^r Jiivsvsfe^ ti]^ iR ^Rr-?rrc^ 

^R'IRc^ (Trt^nt^rtfl^ i 

=TR ?tfR o %RR I C^5fTt1%RR ^RR'S ^FelRR ^^TRR WT vsM^R* 

fRR;: ^ ^ I w^tTR qlR ‘\a i 

%R (TT «ftRf^ %SR ^^rR c^ tpRtw^T Rtr^ ^Rr^ ^ ^ i 
^wRRFi-tp^T'R ^'s fk^^nf RR^ig\3 Rt^ ^R ^jifRR ^tR 

RRlriR ^JW=f '^TttTT — ^ ’?^?Frr ^3pR Rt-^ R€k =^Tfe ^ 

^ '53^^ ^frRTfRt«nt?r I ^ ^^?R CT r^?RR ^ , 

RsR ■^'(.'ii<t RlohRfa ^fl^alRiR R^ ■Rjrr i Rr^rt^ R’t>l<fc4'< 

^ittf ^pj-RR ^iiRF^ii'a ^irr c^Rt'^i 2ffe?:^?R ^Ic?" ^rwt^ RT©^ ^ ’ Rc^ '^ 

RR ^tl^' I (fit' ■Rr^ ‘ c^'"1'®'lR ’ ^rRpn 

^9ff%^ ^tfR I 1%^ 5^!RT:'f ^fks C^ ^fte^RR 

tpf^^ ^R^n RRtrt^ — ‘ R<ft^ cipii ’i 

TffX R^ "^tR -'fT;? I < ‘ -‘itvj ’ ?fiR:?r (RR^ (R ' '‘ff^-Rfl ’ ? R rc' ^ 

RRI RR I ‘ '‘R ’ RcC R^Rfar-'i-Rtf? I RRR (R 

R’ft^ ■R^ I ^f\5i RR ■RrRt "sr^ffwr *ftRR^ 

tpiRI' i%RR I ^R c^ k^Rvs ^ (RRRR^f 

rR<|| 3 '®R •qR R I RTR R’X Rt>i<|' '<p'Rc= 1 ' R*^R ^R'lCR ‘ *ri^ ’ ^TRR I 
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f^v5f?n5 — 4^^ 5r?R1 ^1 1 

^ ‘ ’ 1%:^ ^#n:5f'<3 ^2:rv|w ^ i 

3Tt^ %"‘rf*f I -fef^ T=?}^s Tfi^tCTS ^■=T''D — f^f 4^ 

^5ti ’^rs ^T%^rte^ ^ I Tf^- 

I f% ^Rfbb', It '^T'^RfFvi — f^' pr ^tF — I t tt ■^tRpf- 

— ^1% f% Rr?pr^ — 3]^ cir<itn c^\c^ 3ff^ ^pr^fc^ ^ispivstpr 

(TFT ^ c^rt^ i ^ hh ^t^IT'S vsl^ 

3!!%^ ^RbC'W (TTt^^lT TPPTt%?FT, "fef^ '^tipT ‘^FJ^RO ^ "^^TI ^f-i'Ccpi | 
^ '53^^TiW<f ^ ^ I W -Jl'jg! ^RfTcri Tivltef ofRlFT I ^nkU5 

^ 2fPoTT 3TFFFr:5, PT^, -S'KlF 'S PF^T I 

^ cqlw^ ’ffeaH' '^rpp CT^ ^ (PTtT’ljr I^WCPT 3 Iv55- ^ptcT^ RpRFirJi, 

\3 ^Tt?*r FRi:^ I 3rf^ — ‘ ^•‘iFT (Tatm F ^TTt'lt^ * — -3 ^t^^lTIF 

31^^,^ 3rt^'a^P^(TT’f^t3T^{F'R^ ^ ’tfWI f^ RTTltT^ 

t^tCva PPm I 

^ ^’Tf 3r^rr5FT 3rFr (pt -feRr %5 ft ^JTt^cfpFr-TTT i t^Rt 

3TFs^, RzC'dla^f, 3f^'<j'ofbv3', R^rft, ^ri^, 'f^tft'r, 3i#5Tvn'|pj^ frg^ifr — 

4^511 ^f%C5T5 ?3P5 <s\tu:^ ^TPFn (TT, 4=^^ C^ 

3Tt*fP't^S (TT^'S^t^T '<3 !f ^ I RfS =TN ^'^t3T-3P5T:5i 4^^^ SlF'va 

3{3r I ^P't,^t^3it\c\ai%;, <T'lFj<ff(;f, >|bbl%i3''G MJhFlel val^‘lc4’ ‘rblb^ \5pj<(|f^“cri | 
1%f3T f^TPFT 1 %^ fRrT 3<T 4*l*lJ'*ll<P‘t — ^^^''3 (T^ 

feFT tpipT fWTTs^ PI I P^I^fR vap^fe (TT PFTPtT^ — CPlC't’l'GP ^JPIPP FTPTp 

'^(<^'»lH, 'PPF PW PITTS'S ^P — ^R'lP FfptP-P*r FP I 

^PP eppp ^fp¥tp PtPfPT 4P' ^PTF kcp ^^P Tkgrp* ^fIppi 

^Ffpi Ptr^, ^'q-PnR^ 4t =^ptpp ppife (Ti^Pip '3 wrtp 

P^?[1P PPIpIP ■'PFpf 'bR^'CP' "pRi '5tFP ^IjI^PI ^oTPPlr^ I ^pRp" PTPPtP 

^ Pi R pTa Pirp PI I 4t ^ppp-^fpcpp P'Pi 3 ppt:p PlPrcpS' psipip vap;^%p cp^ 
"ppppr (?^[lp'lt ^FFipp "p-fppi PtPP-^^^j^§?RT "ppt:*^ ^ptPtsTi pp — 

“T^glPl pf%f%ppp^ PtfF TW: 

q^vaP Wtpt pfeppppt^s PfpFp: I 
PPI PI P*FtPl ^5fpPPiPP%tfpv5PpN 

PPPt; Pt<{pFrPpfp TP'©^^ -Rspltva II ’ 

ifRRFffp PiP 

4P' P'^PP P?:^ Pf^PtP 4p? pptPpjp w^pPTP p^Rpl#rPP I %PP P‘(7P'«fi 

o» ^ \ 1^ 

"PfTTTtFPI PPiP ■pfp^ Pt^pllt pfppi RfC^rp’ PPJ PTTT PIp I ^StPlTP FTT CpRiPtR > 
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(?f>ot^tT ^ ^ ^ I 

^ ^ (Trt 3Tf%l§t ^<=1 

wz^ ^ I 

ibss =5^ltr^ c#r? ^fwi 'Q^FftrTpr ^ i 5J?88 ^oo 

I ^00 9ft^Jitf|-crisf I 

^ fi»v ^ 

^f%<^ ^wib^ii 'Q '^tI^ I '^fl[7i \st5l^ 'I ^ 1 *j wl^ir^ 

iwt^fe ’tt^, T!^ cm i 

t>> Cf^ ^ ^ 

^°5rf^ t1%5l>i ^=itr=TfFn ^ ^t^pr'^ff^ i%f%^ 

^5r%^Fr |%f*r§ ^smfhi^i ^#!r^ ?[^}*f ^tf^^rtr^ i <fs?‘^r 

2 r%^ ^j%r^ ^ftr^r, i ?mr 

^ 1 ^, "^rf^-fT'! ^tsflWt >f<^iii c^ *ttPt, <r^*tM tpofe 

tiiT f%*fPr f%'Wf% j JRtzprtFi^ 

TW?)’ I ^K^\ tf’f^ ^=51^ ^srlWw 

wt€Pi^ TO Tfro uiPpiir^ i 7 %^ <f5[=tT*ff^ 

■'ifvsM'i^l-i^d-pf ^ ^jf^wr^ I 'swfr^ 

^#prPT -‘rf%5 ^PiP? %T ^ I 'e ^-‘<^ ^?n 

T^ T^ c^rf^vs ^ tt ^i-R~itr^ 1 -iit €tTO 5 T%ft< 

wf^ PrPr “ ’?TOr c^f^i: ” tow ft(?FT ^ 

^ 2 pTf<|^cf c>Rctii< ^ 2 :i 1 ?C“r ?f'?rf% ^ 2 f%^ 'Q ^Pf<F'Q<i';R^ 

I "srpsf^ r# ?p5tTO 2}T^rtWF 'S ^N\sl 

^^CTs'C^ I 

Rto ¥mi ®rf€h 's to i ctf^^ttrot 

^ 1 ^ t* 4 ^-H«(FT 'Sftfe^f 

(?ipr-5it«f7^ ^i:r^rfe ct=to, m 3 f%f ^ ^# 1 :^ 

tpr^-^rfiTST 'sMtniTO ^nPr gi 1 ^ 57 ^ 

'QWt^T 1TO7 iila ^FTTO ^R'fvsiT I TO #f^ 

wt€1^ -frotlt, Rfe vsM^'s ^ ?f? (M^ CT, 

(TT ^«PQ R^rR^ 3t3n7R to, ^^'q IMt^ #Rtt- 

^f% — 'S'wkTR 1 

Cff*lTO=tT CTO'S Ri <rtaTO^^%^ ^fR^i- 

I '5tTO ^I'iiPfai R'lirw-^ rtR *r^ I wt^fR wRrvs^ 

Rfsf Rtipr "pFi ! R'H'!57iRp<f c^frwwR Rtfw's ’'ff^ TOH 

(R TO^'<ftTO rR 'Q to, TOi (?t*fTO7 '55TO^-c?f‘fR ^^?R 7 TR =^«rfr-RrTO 1 
^tRi ^ *rf%5»ft^ 5tr^, ’Tt*^ vofTO TO'TOm Rt75 ^?r \TO TOk^ rr- 

frof^ 'Sjfesi citc^ I TOqro ^to cm Ri ¥Rp-?ns ' < croi (r 

TO ^flrot^r^, TOfRTO *t'TO TOi efR to ^ 1 'aTOiro 

(i]t ^TOTOR TOTO^ TO%'Q 2f'^fTO ^^2jTi’^ <RRI '^f1%'< ^s]" RrpRf 'TO I totTO 

TOf-^ '^t4lTO crot rr r^to '^Rto ri ! . 
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^ I rrN Ik^ ^ 

c^ (f)^ ^ ‘■'fkr I "ZTt^T-r ■^<1^ '^^'A 

^ ^ UTTT ^ I ^'S (MtV mI ! 

-'I's mtu?, t%i 


wr^ AZA wj-'^nrr) i c\a\?\ fA’^A 


^srtfkl'Jt ^S rulTl^l^ fPiS 'iTOwT 

'3 ^ ^ I I A‘s^V\ 

<3^, ■5TI MB i f^^, rSTt^’ol, 5*2 — i]^ ypTA Ttru ^t€t 


TO I (TTkt^tT^ ^S'^PftTO ^^lj% fTOR ■STOt | TI'^ OT ^3- 


Tor feiR fkn TO Tf%R nt‘Tt ^TOi If^l Ij#Rl TO1- 
RTOt (R ’ffen <R ^^-CTOiR FT^f 1%PT C'R IFT 

ftror I TOrfrof^ (TO fkr TOTO T^f Tf%r^ i 

fTO*?t kro “^IRtrPf^ Ut^ TfFIlTTOR 1 f%l TTOl ^IcTO TOTtf^ 
’TO •Rt 1 TO ^vR TOvR-5iT:‘t ■fetR (ypr*\z fro? ^s ^|*rf%R fro? 

TfFTtfTOR 1 Rtt (Ttf^r — ^ =Trrtt ‘^ItTOtOT ^TOTtfetW- 

^tr:^ ^rR'stR ’It vstvRr Rtor tf^R tRtot, IrIr 

(7T ^RT ^ RTlR ’[RTtTOT «^PiW*l, “ TOR ^ TOs? '^'t' 

Tor i” T§ 'OTOFR «HiMR ^ TOi TOrt%RR, “ ^TOr rr 
S f^ RT%R t^TOf TO TO, TO ■R'*TOI^‘^ *ri%^ Tor, cTOr TOtkR r 
'STOR TORTOt^ ’ftRtRT R1 RtfTO R^llRR fwtf^RfR, “ fTORTOEf €lTO 
R^ 'RRsRT RtRR ^TCW 1 T‘;f RfkR Tfe 'oRR^ RkR I fk^RRR RTRR^, rTO 
(RTO Tt*r T^R R1 l” 

TO?5 RTO R^RTRRk TOrtTO Toft, R#tR Ri I f%^ TORI TOR 
R%R -fR^RR RRR TOt TO (RTOTOI 1 ’jfk-C^R ^tTO -fe^l^l TORI TOTOR RIr 
R 1 , 1^ (R RvRRtS '^RTORR ^Rn , (R^ RS^lf^R RtTOl Tko ITOt RfTOs (RTtUoR 
CR^URMB 1%R RliTOs TOrr, ^RR TO^rrtrr TORRR I rtR TOcTOtr^ 
'^RtRRi i£i^ liiTO ^RRIir rRiri rc'I r'R i fTOi'^s rIrtrtsr R%tRi rtR iTORj 
^RCR RRt^SRR TOTOcRR I fro TO, RTOlRtft I ^R-R’R TOR RR R^. 

TOR TOR TOT I -iitRlRR RnRR-R^ RTOrr rTO '^rrIr rrtr TO rIrri- 
tTOr ' TOpft \t:^R tyRR ’iRtr 'TORt TOiri TOiR^^r TOr (RRf r}^ i to- 
RRTITR SobRc^jf fkRtfw^ RIRrI'S 'TOER (RtR TOiIrTO rIrCR (R^I RR rR I 
RitRR FRn ■fTOf^’TOR RN^^tRivs Tor, T5 rrTOtrr TO’R ^RT CR txi wr 
RRRT RCRl'^'o TCRR, TOR RCRT '53RRtRM3 %RR ^i]R?^ I (R (RRR TOC®!^ — 
(R TRI ^RITR ksR RRR SfCRtWR rR' — ^^RTOT Tot R^iR^rR TOtTO' R^RRlf^RR I 
ITOr ’tRtTO w\f^ <iiWR Tort'S, (R TOR°^kR m’fi'W] TOR rTO^ cTOi RtTOr^ 
fkf^, TOl CRlR 1TO ^ RR Rl^ I 


\ 
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t%i — fWr 

^ ■4'Rftr'Q, ^'(:4f^b witw 

c^ ?ff%^ ^ ^frf^csrs, ^5f^ir¥ f^ ?f ^rRr^ off^ 

^ I ■feRr ^§tr^ fcrffw^ ^ i :)Jdo^ 

mwM ^o CT %T, ^ ^ ^ I f%^ 

"Wt^ ^ 4%^ ■^ir^ ^ I ^fwc^ ^'Q'Rpn f4f^ w:w^ 

^=5ri fl^r ^ I ii508 (?r 

I (Tf'Q^ -feRr ^ ^=fWt^ fw ’TCTT 

4’R'^lf^W*i I CT 'QWf^RTT <4^^ 'iH<l‘Ti>b'Ri4 (yp\, (?T? 

4%^ R'fcr^lRj^H ^ 

^srf^ Rrf i 

'a^F'ftr^ ctf*r-^t<R ^ i feRr f^/fwii^rc^ 

^tt^-ibjfr^^H I ^jiso^b =|§tr^ wt€RT Rml^rc^ f%Rr 

wt€k fr^ ?[^R <pR<itf^t<^'r i TOTfRf^ 

^9rtM3 I wt€k i 

4%^ — ^ ^ ^ I 

(?r 5 tJ% 5 2ff%«:4% ^7%^n 4%c^ ^ 

tpilUT ^ ^ I I ^5ft^i^ 

•R^ ^ ^«r I ®rf€k ^-^r<i:7R m°^ 

^rt^ft, 4? ^€R[^ ^ I ^'4k WR '53'*;pHl(7M 

4^'Q ^==|R^ I — wt€RT wnr wt€k 

Ft^ [ (TT? I ^tf%^ qT% ^ (7# frf^ ^rfcpr 

^Itu^, ^ktr^ CT Tprlt ^ ^ ?tr^\s, c<t^ ^^^=HFRf 

^ I ^Rp^f^ (TTk wm wt^ 'srtipi'^RT i (tR ^!R7rk[ 

f%f%^ ^‘s^ ?"l\bl5<ii 'QwPt ^Ric'sc^*'! — 

«R, , Rfm , tr^ wt€R c^ ^ i wt€hi 

‘4'Rrv5 ^ttRc^, (tR ?prR tR:^ , ^RRn:^ , 

R<(t^FR '^'T*fT ^kic<ij fRr ^3 i (TT vfRtf^ R R'<p' 

— sTSi'lT fRr I tiw^ R^ ^k'R^ i ^^rRi *1(7?^ R^ 

I =flif R^ '^^jfftPR #RR?c»k ^?fi 

! RR (?T ^^vsR^ 3 t^ 'srRtr^ ^fRPn Rw^^, c^ 

7^ i^tR, ^®rWr»Fr ^sr^tR i 4t ^ 

^ ' 0\ 

^ ■'^vs^R t^<=\ ^Rc^ R 9 


a?— 1624B 



m:^ ^kc‘\^^°o (m*\, fw ^t1%f%f^ ^tr^ ^rpr 

^^CTTt’n^rrtFFi ^whP\ ^ i ^ 

’tpf ^jWfiT’t, ’^T^rf'I'o r^rfi^sT^ 's 

q^jta^ 'Q er^ f^:“4l^ Tf^*^ , o^l- 

Wic^ ^twrfe ^ I vi^ 

=^<f%Rir^ tT%5ir^ €tii^ s 

CT ^ c^fe ^ (TT^^tr^ f|^, ^ 

^^ftr^T ’tfesc?? I ^ ^f^t<i7 1 Tppsf 7r=9{^^ Tfc^f 

^ — ig^ ^ I ifFT 

5ft^ ^snfm T#g7 ^ :^PTl^-Wtr"FT I ^ 

(?rt f^’^'fk ^=171::^ ’ttrfTTpr f%f^r^ i FT^s^’n^ ^ic^lFfri^ 

t%c*tK 'Q M3 ^ ^ to, 

^St#^ M3 TOt ^ ^I'C’^lOT ^TTfFT ^ I ^-^JTtFT'r^ ^t^tTO 

^7f?l f^Rrf^ ^3 ^<'^TJTp|r^<t^7, TO 'Q^TO €l^tTO ^WFstT^ I TOfT^T m^FTTI CT 
TOTO ^tf>pri ^st^tr^ ^nftfFr w^jf *7 ^1%^ Msrorf^ ^ i 

^TOTOf ^TOfTO t£it fw wffe Mcr^^ ■S'^c'sft^, fro ■•t^fi' t^*/- 

^T^IJtTO (Trt ^rfe F7C7T C^t'l f|‘irC^ ^ C<7>f|CTf — ^ 

^7f^ TO<7 '^srtr^ I \3 flTO, ^rtlFr, m 3 ^^rtror, 

M3 ^Ff7W-(?lTO M3 fro ’*ff%5 M3 TOC'fl^ ^JTFlIt'^ — =TTO I^TO '^'li-HuM 

TO5FT ^ ^ TO^ ^‘JiTO ^prtf^^ M3 ^ R><^ ^ir^, ^ 

*7^ ^«^TO7 tfe^lFTQ ^ ^ ^ I ^3TTOt M3 fF^TFr TTf^'-llra^ qlT't 

^fit't ^Rrc^sc^ I f%^ ^ ^[iPwi ’il^iFrQ c^K 

^ I RT'JFF ^ (TT 

M3 ^5ti, ntfFr c^>TOg ^’h, ^^topt ^rit^ri^ ^«n ^RfC\*i 

Ftr5 ■^n l 1%?^ cit^ i£ 1«FTM3 'iTtTO'*F, ■^'i, (7TOR, 

^fTO *i7FT ettro Itof ^to=t TOTOT*f M3 TOt^f 'TOFF'gFTrFr 

OTC^ I TO 'Q^^FtTO fro cgt^^ ^^*7 ^ 

^ I 

■R['5fe *te ^<2,TOg ^f%TO ^TwTO '^ti7¥ fFTORfFT, C'jftTOlw^ ^l-R’vTt I ugt 

“l^aFftc^ =gtwTO wFfFr #1^ *lw(.M<i »i^ cirfipn i ^sRkFi, 

^Rc'^, ^i?rfg^«f, ^’Ttoto, '^twf^TO ctpg<7FT, (M*t^ T 4 Fj^ >f4il u ^ , =7tf^tpFFr, "^rt^m- 
t%TOFr, ■Rrc*<ji' ^TOtc^ — lii^ *p5Ffk^ TO*77 toI^^‘7 (PT 

,M3 ■Rr^'Fsi <ii^N *t%-^’TFr(:*fK ^tIRm fwlr^ ^Ft^i Rr^ ^ Rf^c^rtw^ i wFfFr #Rto 
j_<;^ ;R^^ c^ Rx^ ^f%^Tfw ^x=«f ^^ilRpn 
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‘Pit (PT '^TT CT '^1^^-f^PO^, ^pltf'te ‘^'C^ I 

' 7f’Kl^-C!l[*?N 5f;[4jf^*^* ^Q "RI^ 

1 >^5^ C'Sntf^-’PsPT ^Tt^^^2 \5t5t^ ^^3tv557 ^3 

I tilt *tv5^ttWf (7 r W?C fro*! I 

*r<5t^ ^=^-^<PT^=Pr ^<0 ctjfi^, 7lt<T, ^'Jt’T^T, 

^vsNt^ Fnrt^, ^f%c^ ^ f*la<5 =it^ ^w, ^tf^-f*i(?ff^f^, 

7%4^<ft-’rpt^ — 'G 's ^ ^ I 

W5lr?^ STCwtT^ (?PI f%5tC't yQT I 

^<T c^ty c^rtr^^ ^^tppt ^Pif^ ^5t5tt 

^T^rfr^rm C!lf<fk C^ ^< 3 ^ ^ NC^, vatrr I 

ftfi?7:v5 FT fFsrr 's i ^irPn ^r<iwt‘PT w^ 

^ rPRpr, ^i^pfi c^n^tPi frf^, ijf^vs, Rc^'K 

(TPT — ^>f|:fPT7 *t1%^ tffeopj f^ljT — ^ 1 ^ ~1 { .T» 7 

T’H 1 ^trPn ■:i^ k^Q jy^’^r ^ti:^ (TPt 

^st^tupy ?r^ TOT I cii[«?h c#f^ ^5ftOT 

^rrTfv':i4' ^<5# ^fypT ^ — ^fezpr ^-to, '^TffsT' f^rtPr, f^pppr 5f%^, \s 
?iRTO Rf%f^ ^fKR I TfH 'O^PflTO TO f^€k Clffk I 

(R ?tZPT S 5FT^ %PR ^otTtTR* C^T ^ffel RtsJn CFQR ^rtTf | 

trPr ctpT'ti m 3 Ttcvi? — TOtw ' 

TfTft M3 ^cTPipf f^nTr^R, Tfej^T ^ Tr^PtTO fr^«r m 3 R%fTO*f 5 ^/ 
^51 if]Tit ■7<R‘*f;^ ^R*<?'^pt ^r=T ^pRt’r m 3 tfrpf 1 to c^rtroirT 
^ liJTit ’TT^ ’PTW TFTR ^ RT'tPT I 

■'jilvsiR^ cif*^ Rtt, RtR-R’ot TOc^jlr^ 

vsPPTPI, ^'PHTPHT'^R CtlR'tPl Rrr'ip't <JtRt ?ff% I f%^ 2rfe^ 'RTlR- 

M3 V»)|^i<i ^l':ll*f-PiC’1H'C»|M3 Gf ifj ^?|fvi<f \s}?t'< <tRM 

(il^ '^^i|lc<ilc^, bRb'<f«ri M3 (i]^ ’IRPnT'l’ I 

Rprf^ RcfS^rT R-^tGT >i]GPf ^Ftw ^^fiRT-C^lt *tTTO'^ T^Tpr*?!^ — (R 

Rtw 2rR *Ps Ff%^ I toR Rpf'f, cft^n Rcw^ 

M3 Rfw^, uplift M3 tflfR ^<{7 Sf^fvQ M3 fTOt< PfiRl R lRld ' vsCtg. I 
?lT5tTO' ‘^jTRRtiR ’tRrR 'Q R^ftrPf tprt^ CTO liiT fTO" cff^^n RRir^, 

RcT ^?n5tn, RT^fF^ ■'sl^iC^R RfTO^'f ?rTOM3 ^tRf^ I '-gt^fRT 

Rto 2JW Rcet^ M3 TftF'f’T:^ W^ Rf^ S/?T7 

HtfR R«ftTO ^iPfi ’[tcT I (R (PITOT ipqRR 'Q 

Rrrtsf'tMt ^tf<R (PFT, c# TOT T?rT5^ gro c^fcr ■^'Rc'o *«ftcT 
<ii^? trR TO *ftTO TOfTOR 5r^f»r^ cq-<fiR^ wto to 

R^f^ M3 T*Pf]AsI (Pf^ (PPT, 5^5 ^[TstwR '’IWRTT ^f%?PT ^RR ^ff'TT 
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I fW ^ 'Q Tf%! ^ frrf^ 

\Q ^ ’pr^'S 5T^-'^'>n7T i <s\t’ 

7[=T4''4-ft%T <3 ^tf%PiT v-^^Ttr^ i 7 ^ Q^FVtPPT f*rn 's 

(Tit v^, ^ €121^ ^^^177T 

1 :?TtfeT-fePl 'Q ^IT^-*tlr3^ •^iT^tlHl-'iI'm^l , ^fTS^fPl 

7f«9f(f ^Q KsftTTpi ^9}^ct7f Tnftr^r — ^ ^prcspi ^*0 ^ippr 

3IH ^tVPr 'Q ^’iFIt^Tt '^(Fl^ 'S ^tlMt'fe 

^ €K 

T%fv CT Ml 'i! •R’MhC^'i ^ff^FT ^ I 

<4 7FTO CT ^TT^r TlTV^ ^tVfC^ €tvp ^pfRfifS -qlYI '2 f^i^Rf^Sl ’f-Ttf't^ 

1 ^tVPn ^''F^aT ^tWT-I tRtI •^tf>fn5’03'I 5^ 

<i]^ TFrc^t tp^N^rRH (Tt t%R "'it^Ft^ ^ 

CglF^ 'PM ^lfeni'2 ^€t^CT TUTP CP ^'4 WPT't Ti%n- 

^ VtC5 Rd ^ Vm ^ I cm-E^RFn=t ^f^G 2 

'^ftr^, ^ '^trfTOG ^ (7FFT ^ ^PF^al 

^ -feR ^ ^fpp] ^PFpn^^ TR<il%''=Fr i 

*t%rT TRpn ‘■'ftrFi cp g 

f%R Rt^tr;^ i ^ g feR fei toi- 

WT G 'zT^rtPi TRc^'f — '©<} TFrc^lt €tvtFT P\v7^ ^ ^ I 

C^ ^ <K 

P^P ^«n G ZpfS tvR (TT, CT ^ ^ 

Tf^ ^spTi:^^ RR^, 'Q ^ ’T-'ir'TO' G »f1f%^PT 

y3<i>lvji'3k< FtwwHF f%Fr ^oIvFr ^<fti <t»R<iiRw*i i — 

'*rtrg^ tvR , «fFr=f-^p <rf%^ «Fi c£]^ vft 1 cp Rfic'F)' p\p] , 

tpiF?^ p\p] '4t?’?T G TrFitfw ^Pppc^ Rfu^- G Frf*fg *11 w^ Frf%^ 

G ^^FT ^tVFlR ^tfnr I ^17^ '5i<pffFT GflRi< <tf'^<p\i)H 

'^pppf I >i^FrRfe^ '5rRRFr'‘Ff cFr c^It^tg ^ vFrm^ ^Fi 

pfk'^ G ^^rtFvFi Tsrffsi TO ^Rr\5 ^Fivlr^ ^ttvFn crRFrtr^, 

^RFltr^ — ^Tpit^-^SF^ W'f WtVFJ G WCP FH 

Wf I 

^=rtw^ TO p\p^W CP g c^=?t^ 

pjipp, ■R<^g p^vpp zpp^ i 

TOfw ^’tFr ^ cTOto^ p] ^tw vtcv5 'Ptcp vi , f¥|fTOFr 

TOT fkptCP vtr^TG ^ Rnqlf^^ Ff^’fvFt^ CW TO I Tk<4 -sf^G 

CTO ^ftTOFT P^, ■%% ^ CTO ^'rt TO TO I TOTFT G 

'i'lH'^'lK ^ pfkp\ CTOT TOCTO ^q ^ ~ <H , Cv5^ 2]^^ tJtTOC^ 

2rfe TO" VI ^tRvi fV^TO ‘Jlfro VfVCVlW^ TOTO ^vfvc^v TO'f I CV ■'MH^CV^ 

G Rriv tot pc^ ^N*FrTO 1%f^p vtvi w^rfro? to, vcgv toTO^ 
VC^ I ^ TOVPPTtCW "SfVF ^^sTfT'fT^ PPVPP tjTVtTO — 'GV gR 

TO^-V*4c^ fetfvvi vtvi Vltc^ VI Vtcv, Rv 5 'otf^ CW VI I 'Q'FsfVV 
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t ' 

*m3 ^ ^ I 'Q 'G efnj. g . 

■^m G ,* G *^T, ^ 'G HJPl I <fC^ CTtFR^ I 

’nit? :it^'5T ^ — ^’Fsfs-TTt’r f^«ii*l, <fTf’T-’tsrtf? ^ <5=^; 

f^ffTfW’T G ^ R'vstr^ ^ ^ i ^ G V5^ 

^ ?Jt‘ftCT ^'^1'nl‘TG I '5^ t]57I?’T f’To) T'S^ — *3:iF[St'T I 

# ] ^X.»{< G ^fSH ’1^'^ f^'ft’T tR'IICU^T I 

I^<3f%^ ''il^c’f ’TH ■53!^if!’I fist'i'l i ‘OT^'t’I •Tt’I 

’Ttf ^ t ^rrnn ^ ' ’rtf^ ^n^-'n g^* ’ i 

’TH G^lC’R ■•il^\5f% ’jl’T^ G ^ '<^'*llre ^f^ltf^ I ■^'fFt‘'1l?rT ’TwlM-^fTt'S 

'st^ ^irtFn:«f i cqfesF’r Tc^rc^ qturmtn i%f^ f%-m^ ^’nq 

vs&Ml^K 51115^ ’it* TJTR I ^£tljt% ’Ttn-fn f&cq’] ’pzJmf^T, CTt^t^ 

Positmst I 5mitf^ •^tm-^rpTrtr’TG f^f?! i^T. ^’id? s ’Piti’t 
’ n:^ i ^ ’Tpr GTfffi iurw\ "^rtlGT g k#!^ 

tftfl’TnTtr - ^i i .T^ i f^R I fe 511 ^ ’tN'I'^ trfe 1%^ 

^tr^ ’T'ffr G if^'t W’ii T??FT ’# I ’ic^^t’if^ (71 5r2ifttnp7, ct ^ifer s 

’R^rr G t^^ntfiR^Fr, (Ti^ ’psiirtr’R ’rtI’It — ^^ ipFsi^t^t 

g-gi — ^ G’Ftfr'i^ ?f{% v§tm -qm % 1 f^ ^tt^TTpr 


■ptm ’Ffenr I f%f^ ’FTq tfTH G ^ Tfenr 1 -qt tilft^r- 

ttT’H 211% ‘‘tt^t’I %ttrH ipTSf’ttfJfi’i fi?q I ^ f^Jr^TTG 

■f%f% GW’I I #Fn7PT ^’t# Ct|>pm ^iNl 2pict=^ tnFT ^ I 

I gfl^ f%T f%>2]tl?T tly^RFr f ^fi c ^cq» l I 
‘^’FT’RCT €'l5i(;¥ ’R’t (TtPr^ ’It^ 1%^ ^TTFrsr^tc^ ^rf^Ff — “ :i<frt^ 2{1^ 

^tcv*i FfiR, ^jH''T-‘ivoi '‘ft^^iU’R ’If! TTl& I cvaFitnr (Tml’n 

f%#t^l7T <[t?Ji‘t ^Pi'ii ’RF i^'iRq I ’rf? tpri Tty’ll ?tG ^ 

^ I FftRsr ^t^TI^ 51(7? ’ttfro; I ” TJ] ;n%;n 

'^j^TfftTf ^ <'Rw*i, ‘'iH?'<1'|<f if]y5t^'5 ^n ■'ttf^ ^’Tnn'rFT 

’f^’Tt’TFTT ’FFr?ft ^iFiqt’i 1 ^^175 ’frtt 

^sm 2rf%i:^r^ %t^ ^r%i ^fi^r— “ ^ cq 'gc^ 

f%n ’t^ ^itr^r ? %f5r (Tt ^nTFT i ” ^ 'g *ff^ ^ 

’t^ ^ ^fipn ’^Ri ^?t vn I ^ 

fk'B^ ^rpTTtTy^ ^ ^ sHHI-’TSIRR: 

^igR^r C^fvIFf 

>ii w^R^ ’rtt I ^ (7[ (Trt ’T^fTtp ^ 

^=n:^ ^(75 ^5tf%’n ^ni, (tt 2j1%nqf% 1 

•il^s ’R^tFF ’IRFtW-PRFFl ’tKcHFf (?rf%T^ v^terf ^#IFT 

G ^ 2[%f?rf< I fer <^1^ tnr wlrtf r, .«7Fr %^^rtf^ 
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^ %R VtVI 'G W.'H Til Tf%75 

^ ^ ^f^T) m\^ fr VI ! * 

^qlFlV, ^vtlv, VtVff^T VTVMV, fv^irv T%fv G ^F§VRW WtVtV 

CV VtVSVT ^hrv ’HW V^VVlf^V, CT V^VtV V^t-TOTtV 

FR 'Q Ylff Wt<ftV VfVVl G ^ VSV VH^ 1 V^tFPT R'lf'jfe TO 

RFitV H^t%V V^VtU? CV (£1^ WRRW G V'^tV VI VRV VI I 1^ VTV GWtPPT 

cv flRH 'G ^Vrv't “Vt^ Ti%lvv1v RVTV't v?:v 1 TtVV 

VTT^ G fvv^v ’tT%f%^ 1 fri •felv rv VW ^UFf% G v^tv 

GlVV RtVR %W cvcfvv ^VT RVMk— CVCifvV RtV-f/TS] '4tfTO — 

v^sf^ vbi'olv mu- vtv'li ^r* vt^iv vfv^^4 vi vrv i 

VtVtf^V VlV^ G VT%, vrfsv tv G t€v 7 — i] VTV CV jjtV-^ttG^rv mV vtv, 

CV Ptcvtvtvr, vtfe G TOV cvrfvT cv vtvfvv^ tjT'-ituvvcV viv^ vc^^, 

cvgIv cv *tt*4^, vvvT-^tvrw ^fv-c^fv‘trv RtPlvvtvi — 1^'lv^: cv^-lv cv ^Ivcw 

RtVT vrvtv^v RVVT RVVlV — ^VTV GWUW FV^T'-h G ^VCVVtV^ ITOV tvvV 

< Os, 

^^vttvi CW 1 


>2rt^§'vv%f '55WW 

iflVCVffiVlVC*^ 


-^v^tv vrvrrtvtvTtv wi'fv vt^?vtv f*rf%^ wtiwv >i]v^ v^#wlvT cv^t- 
vtw f^c'dv I Rtvtv V® cvT^^ti 5'5<iit&q — 'St^W vf^ cwtcv*ti vib*tlfb'n I vfv 
cw Rtvtv fw^tvi vtw ^v ^v vvtv vf%v ^tvtv f&vwv'Ttv ^s^^vtv ?:fvtv ■fefv 
MtVWCV, VJWtrV, T^jttv CV^tt^ f^fvttw, vtw#1vcv V^5v^ wtv 

vtRvi cv cvtVG 'Vtf^ cv cvtVG cvftw ^jvn R'fc’V wi vtv I 'otvtv ^tvtw 
^ [ I t Vl FT I vfvcv ^=17 W, CV» CVtto #?tv v«h WVW vRt'ol^ I Rtvltw 

fk^ ■fv*4lv — ‘ ^ V'tfv Cvattv -5 Wt'tt^ V^tiw^'tv ’ 1 ^StVtV ^ W RtVRH ^atVtV 
bfev ^^ovivtcv fbvvl'v fi; vtf^ i Wv bfwrvtv ^Stvtv 

VC Vtv Rtw^vtt^ Tvv'fv i cvt^Vrstv ^stvtv vvrv Vr ’‘Ivvbtw Rifw^ (vrv vt^ 

vfvv ^5tvtv RVt< TVVTtWtV, RRbRvs fv^, “lt3!tvriv G cvtrv^ov vtfevtv^ 

cv vtwstv Wv< cvRvtf^, vstvtUi fvutv CW ^TOtV vfvvtf^ I 

'5swtv vtv^w^ vtfvtvR vtv^ v^?ftv vfvvi ■fvvTivv vfvvtftcw I fev 
vfvvi ^tvtv vvgVHRI' vfS<ii 1 f^cfv wwVcv GVtvRj Rtvu vtw 1 '^WtV 

vtv VW VWVTO, ^W Vf%VFf ^’ttv (75*^ vtfvv I fww VfvCva Vtfv, '<3WtV' VtW 
WV'f bfvcRV C5W vf%wtwv v®t^ ^RviRv 1 

tsVt#t VtCV VtVtCW Vtetv c&\3*u vttcsfftv W I Vttc<r^ 

=^t^'J^VVCW fVVTttVtbVtV 'VV5t CVJ? W I ^<J,VCW VtWtVttV (VVBt VGVtVtV (SviV 
ii]V^CV£ff'f^GVWt^SfttVVrtvftVl?C<jVt<^ViVi£lV0t'f^ I ^ V^ I V V lV t£}^V '^ICgllb'VI- 
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C4'Ci5'<f i^Wf I xQ<v'il-*l<li’|C4' 'i'liC'llb'il'^r^l^ 

(Trt'JW^T 'Q ^tr^Tt^' t^RT^ CTf^Wf^ I 

• 4 ' C ' ^C'aR ' RR C'^RlTR^ ^??Flf|f I ^«OWf 7fo1-Jr^’?t(7T4 

^ 1 (?Tt ^C'»T4' ^ 1 '53^PTtR4t4 Rc'^r^Mt'^f 

“ ^TtfR 'S > llC ^f i < ir4l ” I ^ 

4ftetr«R ” ■'fcR ^ I ^^Rt4t3 

=^Tt=?Jn ^4C4R “ ^tlpr '’ I lilt ?^R1) ^ 'Q4‘tl44t4 

!!f^ PfC^ffR 4WT I R'C'JiT34t4 ^tC^rfFTl ” 

I ’f’R '5S1 r — “ 

4f%'?l’ ” I ^<iC=^i4'‘il<i]l4 45R?R- ^t>v3*lJ ^itRliffl' 

CT >5^fb'4'sl< 'illC^I^’M ^4C4, '^5<Frt^nt4 (7i» ’FSt^ f^W'T I R'l'iol f^C<lbiW 

“ (Rr4f% ^ (R tr^ ^ 4775^ '<34‘i''lR<(| TpSt^ 

CJ ^=rf^ ?f^K ^4CR4 (TT 2j1%<4f^ I 

vStR^tR f“f^ ^ ^ (Society for the Higher Tram- 

ing of Young Men) i (7T^ ^sifif^T Calcutta 

University Institute Rl-i4^'t l (Rt ^5Wf4 

4tTRT f^W*l I 0^1^144 %T — •ll'i'^'oR 

WR 4tR4t4 cuh I Rf^4'l[^*iil V4 — Cimt!44 I ^?IU 

TTftTT (TH, 'Q4‘Tmi4, R*TCTii?<1l^ 2p5T% TRT^^sH I 

4f% — ^«n I 4R i 'Wi 

HfkFr ^TOT ?r^\ ^2TRf% sfR^ I ^ 

if]^i^ c^RnTFFf ^T?7T “^^vs Hnoch Arden, ^Rl% FiR i ^|?Ff 

^Eftrfr«r ?f^i to ^ “ ^?r 3Tt<Fn ” 

I ^^1 •^<P(.<=1^ ^4 ^IRRb '®PlI''i-f I (Trt ^zT4f< RB- ^f fec ^i R l^ 

Ff%41 '^(iPlCvsC^ I fel'H'^i 'Q4 'tI4 4R 'oRrT'^ hISwIC^ ^|i|R vfRvT^ CTR^TI^ fcf 

44l5t=lH 9 RI 4M4 1% ^■Rvi I ^^VWt>>lj<f 4^4^ 41 4l4I #NtFT 4f4C^ 
^iR^llR ! ^ZTtW'Q ^4t4t4 (TR 4R[^H tf^T ^ ^Tt^ 414 

OfR ^4^44 vS^ ^C4r^ cvsNlR' ^44^4 ^4tf4 

'4lR ' ^4^4T 4f%41 444'yfC4 474 414441^ | 

'Q44t4 4t4 444 4444.4 “ 4t4f4 ” 4f441 41Rt44 4%^ I ^41 4f4f^ 

4f4vsf4 I 4t441 W^ ^10 <il4f44 444 414 ^4141(144 ^444 ^^C4 4(t44 C44 ? '^^44 

4C44 ^ll>^t , Cvst4tTO \|f4 ’ 4f44 I 4^44^ ^^(4 C4l4\3 144^ 44 4l^ I 
ilJO:) 4lt4 (il4f44 4prfe 4tC^ ^Wi:4g?tr4 ^fR^n 4^^ ^ft&4r4 •4!f 44R C4R 44§^ 4l4 
■f44t4t^ttC44 4t4C4F4 CFt4l Ft44t4 4f441 'Q44t4 4t4 4fet^^l I '4l4T4 
4f4C44 I ^IR Rf^l^l44:4 4prfec^ 4TR41 f^t:^s%rt4 I \Ft4t4 4^^t4 4t?:44 I 
^sl4t4 ^ ?rf4 80 RR^ 4f44i Sir William Crookes, Sir Ohver Lodge, 
Professor Jainesif]4 4^414 ^4l ^Fl 4 t 4 ^ 4 ^s 44 l 4 444 «t4l4 4T14T1 =^1441 
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^rff^tt^FT i ^ ^Fr5ft<r i 

5i^rit ^5R7r(^^[ I 5tt#t vtfrn ^ — 

“ 'ar^ \s=te 1% c^ i” cti PicvbiH 

W 1%f^ 1 0?%® ^ ^ I 

0\ 

^%W3t CT ^t€k froftC^FT ^ WFiFl 

lilt G\ ^1 vtc^ '53<J3 (t'1^^1^ (FFFT'Q ^ I 

^rttcifftcis L/F3Vt*^ ^o " *M^iil^ ^ 

wc^ 1 (?rt ^ c^i fill tFr, 5r^ "^11% io ^f#i i 

“ ■^ivl'SR '^nr^f iiisC'o? =ft^K istvt^ tt^vsj 

I — “ WP\ ^ SvrTt^Ht FFT 

^/’ ttfv 2r^lit=ft \Q C?|lFlW^'^=ft 'S qiFlM^’X’^ 

c^ =ft^ wv^, T%fv ‘ ^o f% fw°3n vstvi ^fiis i 

I '^wlTTR ^■#^^Fr«fv3K tf^tvj — fetr^ \5tvt^ ^#}v 1%^ 

•v. < 

=Rv5^ trf%§l I ^ ^3rtv I ^v5Frf%«.^ vslvt^ note of dissent 

^ ?J^tco ^rtf^R:^' I f^jIt'TTFRFH "til^ ?jw^ ^jf% it 

■feft f*tN^i51 ist^ ^pnFf ’IIT’tV Rlt 1 

vij^yf 7T^ (FT VI cv ^ W\§t^ I lilt WI^ 

-R^ff vslRc'^ov 1 i%fv v#fft R*jlv — 



c^ (£1^ 1 


^^Kifv^^prhrFr:* v^° vwwtvs ii 


votr^ ^vFftv-^fftrjrt i (TitsfVT ^^ivt^ cvRv “ 

(W, cvRv vl| cqTsi 1 "vFilv ^ ^vir^, 

CVtTNV VtV i^t^, 1%fv "R ^t5^Ri'i3 ^li?M'«'^"^TV 'S VtftvsT-^Vr^^ 

"^RdvaV I :)b'J5ii) lil'^RR '53^ffrv<)’f^ 'Q VJt^¥tVR ,Vt^'C^^ lil'^cTfrV 

vFrft^tfNTf liiv OFQvtfv ^[Fir'i^ v#R c^i^rtv i !![r^^ vfwi 

‘antiquated ruling’ — V#R l ^jxvt'oV — 
Rvit ^iti I vfvRr^lfKf^ ifiv=t vRvi vh^ilvtic^ ^ i 

iQWFHt^ vFf^ftvl^ Tt?vi^ vittv v?1 c^fi^Ittrw i ^fvRvtdvt^^ 

VT%i^ — ^t’lvtv ft^v 'vt’if%C'« ' 1% ■'fRvFr 

mvRvlfl^f^^ vt^n^ vf®^ 1 c^ oti ^Pi'Q vtcw Mtt I v t ' ^ ' c ' i=f< 

1 vfti:^ =TtRFT i v#tv ^Mcv vc^, ^ 

VtVtr^ Plisiivi! Vii?'iC^‘ ^TpVM 'S ^(vbVC.'^^ CoV c^ ^V, C^ cvt«lt^ ‘^It^ 

Sf&'o V^, lilt i5W*^ll-Vfitw, ^tt'l-ioV, Ft?FWC<PT ^1% 'Q >qi?»lR^ 







\s ^”^17 1(1 Tf%5^ ^ ^Pi<ii <rl^c^ ^rtRk;^ i c^ffri's 1%g r^j^'s 

^<j!c4<i' '^CS <t“Rcq*i CTO \3 ct1%*|1%5^ 

^iii'fCTT -t^ 1 ’tTFT c^ f% W\f^ O I f%^ 

^«tf%T2 Sl*?=a*i'G^, f^’tc ?< "^t? 'T^'S7'*f ^W ic^ 

I JiCT-flCii Cql^ I f% CT 

Tgj^ ^tit^ >Ttor[€t^ I 8!i. ^ ^ olfe, 


st\ ^%CT CTl^G KCTt< ^fro fl<}1 WR 

^1 'smft^ ws; 811 ^ 'Q^PfR — Brother 

Banerji, these young men (^R ^tnl c^Ri off^fCTJ RlPi'Cvsf&^'i') 

will be the future hopes of ^mur coimtry. 'OWR =qR ORR — I am 
not sine , RfR*! RtCT^ '5# ^srfeo ctr — “ ctr rr rIrrIr r'^ ?” rcmr'^R 

Rl'C'RlFRi tR I Ror'lCT 'QRRr rR RCTiR — I do iiot tliuik mere excitement 
without responsibihty can build uxi character It camiot. Rf^[ 
RtCTR n RTR "^RrIR RIR^ RTRR — Dr. Banerji, your last words 
made me think all these daj^s I think you are right 

^RRtR RtR RT^ RoT^SNT'tR fRCTt^ %RR I f^ RRTtTRq TRRTR RtRl rIrRR 
R1 rIrRIR ii»cR IrPT^ sd^cvs'i R1 I '5CTR RtRR “ RtfRRtfW tlRTi” %?'C'5 Pt^^llb'o 

<S «K ^ 

“ RtR7 IrrIR ” tIRlI ^'3 S«I5 r 1 CRGRI T%IR CR'tRG RtWRl RCRR 

Rtt 1 BlCTtlR %iR %RiR Rl, CRR R1 ^ RRlHRll-FR I Bfl^fRiSR 

RJIRIRCRR RRRtR 'fefR ^ rIrrIT^ I RRIR CRCRR RRR R^^tR^ '^'IR^ 

i%RR I fRl’SfR RiRlRCT) RR R1 'fc/l-ll'otR 'GRiRI^ RFR rIrJTsR R1 I 

T%fR ^iRtR RT^ “ ^ 'S R^ ” IpR RRtflR Rfe^RtRRf RSRRR firRo 


RIBIRI BfRtC^ I IRijiRR^ ■fRRTfvJ'^STR CTRRIr — 

R? ^ I ^ M3 RR" Sv^TRRr T5RR RR7 RRRtC-Rt3 I 

^ 1 CRtR *t<R RnR^ ^fRlR CT RJRRVs 3tRI '5;RC^‘ Fa'd 'otRlR (7 r 

*f<‘T RTR^ RM3R1 ^f^’fRR ^ R1 I 


t>0 1 ^iR ^totR RR^tMJR I 

^b- I R1 RtRl RtRjRR (RR RCR, RR3 ^^sRT ^‘^R^r 1 

I t?lR Rt M3 IRRIR^^ > Ct[XRtRtR^=lt M3 ClTCTtRtRRRt I 

;>00 1 ‘ RRtTRt^tTRRtRRjRRR TRtf^r'otRRR I 

RR'ITn CRIrIrRSn Rf^WTR'Mr 

:)0^. I fRffl M3 fRljlR Ir^ RTRtW^ I 
:)00 I 1 r^] 1CTR R< RlRRT RR I 

iSb' I ^ R?:RRR Rnf Rf§R I ^IRTR Rlr^ RfRR^ Rd^^ RIRR IrIRR R^IIR 


^ RtR'tTR I 

:)82? I srtflR 3tR(:^ <rteir=fR Ptwtt RtR'f PfRn rIrri RRr Rt^ i ct f*fRlR 

f*tRt’TfR ^RtR RRSfCRR ^U5R 'Q 'otRtR SjRi^tR-Rt^ I 

28— 1624B 
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I I 

I ^ ^ ’rf^iT ^i ^ i 

<, ^ 

^ tf 8tY I 

o^^i) 1 ^fe-RfTf»r Ttn ''ifi'S^ 

fv^ f?(57 I 


OC8 I m1^ 'Q 7ff?r;5 ^[ft‘T31-Yt^ T#^] 1 

8 8 j? I Wf n ^'1l7r?JTl^ ^rfena? ^3" 1 ^1 1 

< 5 ^ ^ 

’ ^ T%^f? s 'Sftfero'f wlT^ ^Ffr3 i 

''ir^ vf%^Fs‘'V Htt‘^<rjF g 

^ uf?n:3M 'g Fin fFr^pr i fri 31^11 vrf^ c^W- 


3!vt^ ^tr3 ^rffTR vt^ I 


fv^ ^•‘f r^ivf^otT "213^ ^1 — 


TW-IWV^ ^|3I I 3^fl 3f^3^FTt^ 

3f^l 3m I 


^rt^l ftl3 ^ I 3t^F <PC5I pf^T^ ^ #tiv^ m I 3tV1 ^tC3t 

Clfa ^ ^FTt^-vf 1 (71 ^73l3 '^flfTCo ^Ir?" VI, 9ltf%r3 

vtrv VI , 3tvi vr? , ^3 w^fr^G -iiv^ frfe i vtvFfm wtv (Tsi f¥3 (7r=m 
f% (vR, (7f V^vf't (atomic condition) V3V^=[ 33v^V (71 

3^v G v#t c€tr®r, (V^ dvvt']_ (atom) ^7 vf %3 f^ifvv 3 ^ 

(molecule) ^ilR v^r, m'i5f3fv3 vtvtvtv? 3 ^-V 3 i m 

fv*^ ?tv! 'ftfes ’ttcv I vil^ ^ I <ilVC%3v 

3tv 1 G f^t^tv ^Ytv <[» I 3tv VfV3Tt9r <[TgiV “ V5 

VTtV ^5 vit I ^^3Vt° ^3ii3(m VpT (V 5[9i-R^ V'^VtV, ^ V^US? 

?r^t3n VsVfe VI ivVV3fV 1 3t7i^ VtV VtV I 

2]t# (V^h VtV, vtvv 3 tv VI 1 (ijt wvj^ glVvv:^ fivvv vi fvviv i ^i 

vtt 3 ^ Vivvtrv^ I 'VtV ve vfvvkTn fvviv wkm ^‘2,'Vi% i 

(£]t Wtsf VlitV^ VC^ V(.5r W^VV '^VtV 'stjTT fvw 'vH ^ i li]^ fvw Wt^ 
V3l%VT^ V (?^^^U3 I tilt fTO'55fvV V3^k*t ?FV^, mtV V3V Vf^#T*ftv I (TT^^fV 

v^pf] v^trvk^v wtw Vrv^ vvtv vi ^fi'VviV (Trt'^sfvt ?fv^ vi 'vvfv'v^v^ , m 
'wi'^fv VtV VtV Vtv ^vvkv Vfv?i€'v?tv I fro (TvtWG vc^ vc^g vr^ i i^tvtV 
fVVWtrVT 'flVV WfW VtfvVI V°V1^ ?VVT V(V WTV I ^Ttlv y 1? V?T3 'V'lVtCW 'VW 
'VtVI^'t 2|1vl3V "(VW VtfVVI VVt^ ^ffevi RtVk^V I t£]^S7VJ 'sfiVVI (7fRC3 'VR 






CT, ^k, 1% , !¥ ?r^l I 

^T^sf "llfRl I ^^'3 C# Ff%C^ ^^4”^ 

^^ ^ 1^ Tfn? Jii^igjTrr =^f^k ^i cent's cTf'-'llG r^i ^fi ^rikil'C!? ^ 


■7fC5, i£l^° ^K^i'C'o'2 ’ik'H'G't 1 t^PR ^^■'flr^T ^ikv\a ’tPR R I C4‘<'^ 

f^PFit '^tT'^ I r?rFT Rkrrsf'T ^frFr 3 


kPfc^^R ^sfr^pr ??if ^rtn ^rRiiR ^rk i f^-s ^itror cto i%^ 

^1 I RRfrn^r 3^-7T<firor5il%^ otR^ I ^ ^T FFT^ ^ 

Rkk-^'f^irR y-ifeiT? ^ ^1 1 ^ ^ ^ 

ZfSkfo ’TS^ "^l RT^ 


^ I 

^Rkt ktR^I '’ttTTP, ^IR'nl C^fT-'R 'S kto? WRT RTT-f ^[^R 

^ RRl RlR , ’tRT ^tR TtR7 CR*fl RR I (RRR ^^TtRt krRRRPT I oqt CoWft 
R'lTtRt CR ^RRtkt RR1 ktRtri^, '^'IR ^oRlR ktRl CR*il RttRoC^ I R^ 
^ft^ RTRI ^RRrR’7^R=t2 CRRI k'llC!? I CR^RiR TtTR R'fTR RRlT^ RTSp ^ 
RRRTl CR^fl CRR i RRRPTT'HFkr RRtft^f't ^1 §RRf% R’IRR, ^ fRRR’^t'R ^ 
fRC<*f TOR '^IRn CR‘f-R?Rf-RI:RrRRfrR RTO RRS RRRR ’ttTR ^ 

fk21 RRTRR '3 ^ RRtRtTR^ 1^ ’tR ^tS RRRRR TCRR I ^R ^^SRI RR RR 
^R^ RCRTt’ftRTtlR I '^RR “SltR 3 RR;T ’ CR%Rt ilR?®!! ^RRRi ^tlR I 
RRtTO lRfe7,t kfe^ TO TO ^f€tR fkSI, TO tHf, \5RR ^?RI, TO R^Rlt R1 CR%^ 
1 fRo’^t^r ^oRR R^fkl CR RFRF RRPTO R'cTTR^R TOTR ^SRlR R^ ^ 

tprrfr I TO TOf 2fr'ftfTO ^Rr r^'I^sfr i rr qr^rhr ^?rrr to^ i :>oo‘\ 

RtTR R1 iJ50:) R^fitFR RRR*R RRliH (TO^'IRR (cRRRR) RJT?1 TOR I fwft RtTO 
R^TRR t^R ^€l 1 €15R ^RR Tlr^ RC?? ^-^-Wf%RRTO TOfRR' CRR TO 
I f%fR R»^ valf^R'l RilsR RRRR , vskicvs CR^lR^ ^rtfeR 'RR CRRR^ ^R'R 
cqt CR^, TO Rr CR?, TO RR C^, <^RiR ^ ^ TO fR#RR %r I RRtW 
Wtf%R CRRiR RtRtfWT TOR fRf%§ TOf , 'fwfR RlCiRRR 'olklTO CRr CR^ t§^ 
CRt CRt Tor ^ 'fit I kifR RInRI CRTR RRtTO R'Rl sjlRiC^ RCRt TO?, ^'^=?rR 
'imj TOto ^R^ ^tf%R RC^r" to kRtflCRR I TOrR?! RtkR 5trR RRI TOiTO 
TRR-RRt^ fRpfro R?CR '(RRR ’TOTOTR ^RfTO ^ I kwfR RiCkcRR ^tR 

CRkRi (5^ RTO. ’ktft Tor??! WRf ^RTO RCTORtRTtR CR*f 'S RRlTTO CRiRTO TORTtR 
^3 TOf% TOfRR RiRCR R?tR^ RRtTWR CR^TO HfCRPT RRtRt*?f CRtR, RfTOlR CTO, R?t^RtR 

fro, ^cRrotR R^, RtR rtor r^ rrR RTOIrt r^rr" cr? k^ Rir^cRR tfTOro 

votlRR^tR CRfR RikRt? ^kRfR ^RCR^f CRR, ^tR\3 ^tRlR CR, ^t^R R?r^fRR 
RtR^ RTO Ro ‘Si kRCR f%, TOl RR<CR^^ TOrTS PIRrIC^R, CRTO Rtnsvs 
^ITOl TOttcRR CR R'lR^-srfki 'S ^[fMti% CTO R'f TOl krfR RtCR R5 CRCRR 
R5 RfsTO 'Q R5 R"fR \S RTOPR TOR^ RTR R?kr^ ^tCR, ^ RTRRtRT '3 RRRRICR^ , 
RR'Tto^ to' ^3 RRR RRtR R?kCR ^Rl f%R RICR I TO Si cTO TOJRkvs 

RCR^ RRRCTO To, RRtr^^ FkfRl ^ikCTO I iflt ^f^R r?cr “ rsfcrTO 
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'Q Tt^Y^i frFT Ti^Y-Ttfs (?1 

'QWlB ^tT<3 CY^ir^ f^fepT I^Y ^ -ypt^ 

^ I ^PITTT YrjTSl^ G Tt^Y S'jfo ''/« ’lYn. ??P7 

7f^tl^^’Ytf^^5^r5tnBo13FT'[;T!p^3i^^^tn? 1 ~r^ 'ifruPT TffsJ BPitfr^- 

C5h TPrc^'05 1 €tytnf^ s 'Uni '^-."Aui, ^y. g 'rt'n 

•Btm I '4tfp (T^Plro R, ^rsTfr^^ ^tC'^P ==fl'^Pr rlitTi 

wto ^ 1%m^ G rfitT3?i •YY'^Tjpf -Ylfe, r?r^T-Tr i:P ^t!-: T^-a 

=11^ Tf^tl%r=H I TTtrr^ 'rjf^r •IT1^:"~I G Pp^IPT SrSY’t BTtr:Yf 
T#TT I T%R rr\ T'5'TT '^t^TR 'Yif'-lf I TTl":"'! «r^i T=5TP!TflMR 
FpfPFatR TTlC^ T'll ^l%1 f-Rt7XR. V^PitUJ^, r^'}!5Rl 

1 tRSYt'}" CiTYtPFT 'y^\z Mr } ^ntr i5mrrT R.trr^ TT BP/.lRo ^ 

TTtRR “^ro MtTR I 

^#TtR RYtr if^T 'i^rtruM g €trtRT^(^ Yr-fi 

'ilM'it 1^ tpr^ l Rfl* (Pi, TRtuY CTMlR ^Tl n;i?R Ml ';f ifesPTMM 

Ytr^r 'BWo •Y'^RI ^P^ITYJO?, ^pfTlArpf fePr BYtr- B^YtMT I MYtrr- 

<^ YtM" m TtTMT ^YPYtMT Ml KGf'Tt -tPTRM yImMI ry^ (?T^^ trICT MfTO 

IrR TMt^ ^GMl I RTtr BYR CM MTMMfb' “ f^ MK ” 

f’Rlr^, ^YR Rt^ttr^lt^ RlCntPR] '<2 RMMRm RRR =ToT 
Mfe Y^ MfeR 1 IMRi cm, YYt'T y!^M 1 v^sfM MMfr MRtMM-* I 

RM»P YPfttr CM, qtPtM TaRlCMM pRfetM '''P^MMR ~^G, otYrCfT^ 

■SfMl^o MM^ fMMM MMR RiPtM-MPfYlM TYR -^MM MtCM Ml I TtMMTM M& YtRM MkRC'! 

[^'•MCM' '^llPlC'o Y^MYiC^, 'ofYtM MMR CMTtCMM MY TMMM MY "MlPtM G MY MMIM^tMj MfMI 
YrMTC^, MTMYJMs’ Y^MtC^, RtMtM YJSYCM RCM^ f^f Y^tCI? I CMMM CMTtCMM 

MMtCWMtMtfMMiMMtY, YMMM-TMMtYYt^Y;Y^,'^MMCMMtrM ilMMPM 2{tYlMY7r1^PTtY bPiC'iC*^! 
CM^tCMM M^'^'f% vSPmI ■pl'lic'j), Yl^YCM MlMffMM CMMYltM MR ‘STPRTo Y^MtCY I CMMtCq 
f 's.MtM" %I Ml I ^MM ^ (PFtM CTiM RnC*! ?[MM Y^MIIIm CM, ^ YYMtYtM- 

MiCM MfftRlM 1MM^ iMCMfpY; YGMtM f%fM f %l\€ ^1%M1 RMJ “ YTMRM RlTMtMM ’ 

^Mf%^ M'iMMtr^l 1 CMM'lTM CM CTlM MCM M MMR CM CM'tM MM' RIyIM mImCYR, TMR iflMM 
'otYl YM Ml 1 ^MM sTtMfC'tM TfiM^ MMR RtT^ IpM mTM, M^Ml *|n5M ^ ^YRM' RtYlM 
MMM Ml 1 -ilMM 1% Rtf^ -fcSM RM YMJ Rffe ^YM MTM Ml I rRm^ 1% MfFt 
^MfW MtCMig- SftSiM MMMCMM RM =ftM^tM MMRM Ml I lilMM >^1 M’fMM'lYllM tflMRiM t SIa Ml ^ 
■plMtC^, ^MTP'f MtYtMtCM ^ ’fsftM lilMMG t^raR YtC^ I i£]& cCiMtCP ^ R| Tf l ( ; [TM R vg^^v^i 
^TTM M^M MMmMI pMic^ I MMMCIt MY CMY'lM MY 'SftT^M MCY CMM1CM*{1 RfMMtMJ YGMlM 
iflMs MIMIMTIMCMCM my RMtMT CMCf MPotMPo M^fMCYi Mt<T YGMtM RtM ?ft^ Mtfe iM^tM 
MirSf fYRJ^tfeM MIMM MRl tjiM CMMPY^ M^MM MM I lilRMT M^llfY Rf% pRC^i M CMlYft 
MSMiMM MMIWMMH T^M MT? M'IM, MM” gtfpT Rf^RsfYYltM MR5M 2fYM M^M Ml YltM 
CMlYt^ PtM MMRT MlfbCvs MtCM I tf^MCT 2jtftM 211^ cM H mM' %!% RlCMibMl 
^YtM tpifl^ MTM MMtW M^^tM^MM 5^t%M M^MlM Y^ 



M3 ^ 'Q 


(7T^ (?ft^9f 7r»=^ I Gi 3=^1^- 

^sfk^ w^rf^T v5t^ ^tr^fp^Ti ^ \ 

^«lt^ ^f^xfti::^, cn^f% cro c^f^ 'ot^i 

^ 1 3pTt^ c^r^i %f *[51 ^T^ (Trt ^itff^y 

^?r^ I ^r-nt^ 3T'=9fc^ a ^rc^ 

f^^Ttr^ ^Ts (?r 3f^ ^f^Prtr^, ^ c?=^i ^ 

CT, ^ %^^r, 3pTtw TT^jC'i w\^ f|^, ^prtr^ ^Tt<=t ^rt^RiTT 

(?ft'4k ^Tjk ^ ^ipi? 3 ti I cvswfl' Wf '<iffwi 

(?I Wi hsC'vs, C<T (F\(^\, C<I '5pil^^‘t ^C^*T 'ETffe, (7i*\, M3 (7f^ <3TT 

M3 3?^ ^ i '®ft^ ^t5t^ (il» Tr5t^^W<f 3T5F ^ttr^<lic.&‘i v3l?NiM3 «RT 'Q 

N. O' 




TflTO T^C^fFT, 

^“=13^1^ 3it^i \iJt^ ^iRc^s'f, 

CT -fer ^l%n ^ f^t^ c^ifet^fr , ^t^'t T«ri 

^1%^ ^rtf^ ^r=rK ^ ot dtfe^- 

o» ^ o* ^ 

^f%jn I TK't ^tr^ ^rwc^ ct “ Tfinrir ^ 5 ?^ 

^rlCtfiM'^ 3f3it7f j?‘^fr^ M3 WC'f'rs ^'iilPf'o s?5*<l(.'^ 1 ” '^I’cH)' <(ii(;<r(j ^lie'K 

5(t^ M3 TpTt^C'Sf^ '^It'^l^rK '^[|^tl< 

^N^'f fFTOi'fhr 's 1 

3r^ 1%^^ 'if-HlRvs 3f=^t?^g- 

(Scotsman) ct (^ gi epic ''^fIi^k episode '^fiR 3f%5 

Sophocles Antigone b ~ Rc 5 ) ' < ^ ^ fl fR<4 c^ 

^ I If] 7 ^ ^!?n c^'ta=^ ^*41 ^rc^T ^fR?it%rt3T 1 

c-te^ ^■?<tt'C^ ^^5 c^'K, :)000 I 

^fNfroiff bctt^^Tihr 


'53whrRfR, 

CvbW^ ‘ ^ M3 ^ t|1^ ^tvSlR *t5 ^ I ^5itf^ 3p| 

'^^Rl ^ttTC*o ^ti%^'^ Rl (R ^tSftRl ^bb?c^ 2f? ^W]ltR '®fR ^ Rtt I 
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(wisdom) i <A<i T®h 

fr 'Q c^Q^i v^u ^ 

I (?\t ^t^tn orRr^fij nr ^nri npt^ 

^ ^ 1 ^Tlt^S ^ Tnl V7I zi4[> vj^ 'Q ^J\YAW ^ 

i cTf^Q =rf¥itn nr ^\^t^ ^*te: 

^ffe ^ I \5tnFr frf^ ct“ nrN ^1%:^ ^i ^ 

1 ^ (?fRr:^, C5t^ ^ ’jrn'TP'K 's -iiT^ rdm 

M3 5rt5*mi ^<r '^rt’lt^s *Tl?r?l^ '^nlwr i 

fro 1%f^ TO T2 c^^r v^i I <i]^ -Prl^, ^i nr^tt^ 

EgTf ^ — 

iiflT?}-'TOr 

'G *ltf% I'i'C-^'O’f 

1 

^TOT 

^rfro ^to? feftur — 

'^itTOT C^ff^i “ G T'fr ” 2r3'-rti^ ^fviT^r -^TTO v^mu? I TOt^ 

' ^ TO?? Tf^rtf^ I ^^iCTOt ’ffen croTO ^ ^ to i fr^ ^ ^r^ 

• <r?pR if^ (71 TOi G ^1% f%^TUr ’fro ^g^ TOi i TOt^ 

=^K5T(in ^t^TO ^ TOT ^tTO 

c^ %r 'TTl 1 ^TO TOT ^tTO (TT TOT ^WTO TOTO'fl TOt^ 2F‘t 

^{to ^ ^ttlTOG ’iiTO ^dfro ^Ts ^ I 

^drTO cTdT TO^^TT f^TTO TOl^td^otnr TO^i^ Tf^i^n tprot t^i TON 
tTO ’iTO NN (TtR to I TOh ^fro# NfTON NTOd NtlNI 

C^ < tfv 

TOT C^T^T 7Tt<TT5 TOWTO TO TO^f^ tITO I TO^l T°^l fpGl 

nTOt T’NH g'TON b'rf^T frgrTO TOrr i ^ nto ts 
TOTO TO tRtR^ fr^ TOrf*^^ TO f^<t^ ^tTOUtN ^tU5 fTOt^ tn 
(TfRTO Ton (Tt«r Tf^c^ I TOt^ ’I’TO gr'd tRc^m :)\bt Tti^, 

:)o:>Q5 I 

CN^2ft*^ 

!fN?lifr'{N^tTO 

Kidderpore, Bedford Park, 
Croydon • 

June 24th, 1904. 

My Dear Sir Gooroodass, 

I was delighted beyond measure to see in this mornmg’s paper 
.that the Government have honoured themselves by conferrmg on 





you the dignity of a Knight and I hasben to offer you my hearby 
and most sincere congratulations on the event If you will permit 
me to say so, you have served the country in every capacity occupied 
by you with abihty above the common, with a smgleness of purpos® 
not ofcen seen m public men, and with a devotion to duty which 
leaves nothing to be desired It is not so much as a Judge that 
I admue you, though you were from the beginning an honest^ 
conscientious, courteous and capable judge and continued so to 
the end. You have won my affectionate regard and admiratio^i 
as a patriot and a man of mdependence of thought and action 
The true interests of our cou ntry and the welfare of our young men 
have always been foremost in your mind and I trust that in your 
retirement, health and strength will be vouchsafed to you to work 
for the ends you had in view for the advancement of the cause of 
the countiy. Our friend Mr Rajnarayan Mittra who has luckily 
passed safely through the severe operation in the throat he has 
lately undergone and who is now seated in front of me asks me 
to give you his pmnam and joins me m wishing you a long and 
happy life in the midst of your family and descendants 

With the kindest regards, 
- Believe me, 

Ever yours most sincerely, 

W. C. Bonnerjee. 

8/2, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 
June 24th, 1904, 

Dear Sir Gooroodass, 

Accept the sincere congratulations of an honest admirer of 
your hfe and career on the recognition of your long and meritorious 
work for our country by the Government of the day. Titles can 
add hothmg to the claims which you have on the esteem and respect 
of your countrymen, but none the less your countrymen sincerely 
rejoice when they find a great and a good man among themselves 
deservedly honoured by the powers that be. 

My personal relations with you, and my respect for your abihties 
and charactei stretch back through a period of forty years I 
sat at your feet as a humble leafner in the Presidency College in 
the olden days ; I have wate' ed your distinguished career first 
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as a member of the Bar and then as a Judge of the High Cou 
with admiration ; and I have watched with stiil greater admiratic 
your endeavours to help all public moveiiients and your devotic 
to the cause of our country all this time. And if any thing ca 
add to these claims to our esteem and affection it is the simphcit 
and purity of your private character, the charm and beauty ( 
your private life, which is an example to your countrymen 

A moderation which conciliated opponents, a sweet reasor 
ableness whieh disarmed oiiposition, eombined with an imflinchiu 
and unwavering adherence to the principles which you held to b 
true and correct, have ever marked your high and useful careei 
As a Judge of the High Court you won the esteem of the nation 
as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University you helped the edu 
cation of younger generations ; and I have still more pleasar 
recollections "of the kindly and sympathetic help which you des 
cending from your liigh position rendered to us in encouragin 
and helpmg the formation of a healthy Bengali Literature Th 
example of your life-work wiU live among our countrymen as 
valuable asset and as an mspirmg memory. 

Pardon me for writmg all this ; it is not often that I hav 
time to indulge in sentiment in the midst of my laborious worh 
But your name in the papers yesterday called back to my mine 
memories of nearly forty years and if I have written down hurriedb 
what I felt, you will no doubt overlook the indiscretion of oni 
who was your old student and is now your humble fellow worker 

Beheve me. 
Ever yours sincerely, 

Romesh Chandra Duti 

Government House, Calcutta 
Januanj 30th, 1904. 

Dear Mr Banerjee, 

I have been reading m the newspapers the very honourabl( 
and befitting tributes which were paid to you m the High Courl 
yesterday on the eve of your retirement from the Bench. As the 
Head of the Government at the time when this event so universally 
regretted takes place, I should like to add my word of 'congratulation 
and thanks to you for your long and distmguished career of public 





service, and of good wishes to whatever sx5here of activity and 
usefulness (for you could not remain idle) your leisure may tempt 
you to embark. 

When I first arrived m Calcutta I was informed that there 
was on the Bench of the High Coiu’t an Indian Judge who to personal 
high character and the intellectual aptitudes of his race, added 
a profound acquaintance with the principles of Western Juris - 
IDrudence and m whose mmd and speech might be observed a quite 
remarkable blend of the best that Asia can give or Europe teach. 
When I made his acquaintance, I learnt that this description was 
correct and now that he is about to retire from pubhc life, I cannot 
dissociate myself from the valedictory tributes that are being 
paid to one who has been such an ornament to his profession and 
his country. 

I am, Dear Mr. Banerjee, 
Yom’s very truly, 

CURZON. 

St. Xavier’s College, 
25th June, 190i 

My Dear old friend, 

You will believe me when I tell you how happy I am to see 
His Majesty recognizing pubhcly your long and loyal services on 
the Bench and in all matters connected with Education Your 
manly independence, I am glad to say, has not deprived you of 
a just reward and I congratulate you heartily for an honour which 
you did not seek, but which you so well deserve 

Very smcerely yours, 
E. Lafont. 

Simla, 

Sid Apnl, 1915. 

My Dear Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, 

I thank you very much for your kind letter, I think that you 
have really got aU that you require for the Hindu University I 
thank you very much for your far too kind remarks about my 
speech I am used to kmdness from you and although we do not 
see eye to eye on every point of education. I can assure you that 
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It is that part of the letter in which you so feelingly allude to the 
yearning for search after the higher truths of life as being the real 
reason for retu’ement with reflecting minds In referrmg to this 
you have pointed to the true Brahmimcal ideal of retirement. 
You have acted towards me the part of a true and valued friend 
and you touched a cord which has been vibrating long and which 
■wiU go on vibrating till it breaks. 

I cordially thank you for your fehcitatmg me of my chance 
of satisfying the yearning you have so touchingly alluded to but 
I trembhngly stop with the question — will that satisfaction ever 
come ? 

Yom’s ever smcerely, 
Gooroodass Banerjee. 

Mmverva Theatre, 

The nil Mai ch, 1893. . 

My Dear Sir, 

With no ordinary pride, I recall to memory those days of 
Aicadian bliss when I had the honour of bemg in the same class 
with yourself I have been ever since watchmg from a respectful 
distance with redoubled interest your exceptionally glorious career, 
m winch, pardon the remaik, I cannot but take a personal mterest 
notwithstandmg the wide gulf mtei veiling between one who is 
now so justly “ the observed of all observers ” and the other- 
' rottmg in merited obscurity. I reahse at my cost the homely 
Bengah adage “ ’Ttfw i ” 

It IS for you to judge how far even m my humble lot I have 
succeeded in gettmg out the fllth at the hands of the Methar With 
these prefatory remarks I beg to avail myself of your kmd permission 
to send you herewith our Visitors’ book which I have purposely 
kept unopened till now, as poor as I am, I have s uffi cient self-respect 
not to thrust myself on anyone m whose sound judgment I have 
not sufficient confidence As I have taken a bold step in attemptmg 
to populairse Shakespeare on the Native stage, I have; I fear 
thrust my finger mto a bee-hive, and my competioors m the field 
have been moving heaven and earth to throw cold water on my 
attempt. Hence your kmd remarks m our Visitois’ book will 
indeed be qmte m tune to piotect me from my adveisaries. Kmdly 
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take the trouble to dwell on all the points connected vuth our stage 
incluchng the concert The reason why I aspire to the honour 
of having the remarks entered in that book in j)reference to a sepa- 
rate shp of paper is simply to make the former have an auspicious 
begmning at your hands 

Respectfully yours, 
C4nusHCHAYDEA Ghose 


My Dear Sir, 


77, Russa Road Xorth, Bhov. anipiir, 

12th June, 1904 


Allow me to offer you my smceie thanks and deep gratitude 
for your kmd congratulations and good wishes ; they have to me 
a special value as commg from one who helped me most materially 
at the tmnmg pomt of my career on the 2oth March, 1887, and 
who has been, smce then, the best of my fi lends I trust you may 
be spared long to benefit us by jmiu’ advice and guidance 

Yoms smcerely, 
xlSTJTOSH 1\I00KERJEE 


My Dear Sir, 


77, Russa Road North, Bhowanixiur, 

24:tli June, 1904, 


Allow me to offer you my warmest and sincerest congratulations 
on yoiu' Kni ghthood, which, after all, is an madequate and belated 
recognition of your many services to the country ; it might have 
come fittmglv when the first Indian Vice-Chancellor retired from 
the Vice-Chancellor ship. 

Yoms smcerely, 
Asxjtosh Mookerjee. 


77, Russa Road North, Bhowamxiur, 

SOtJiJune, 1909. 

My Dear vSm, 

I am deeply grateful to you foi yom kmd letter, which has 
a special value to me as commg from one who had a consideiable 
share m moulding my cureer. I hope you will be spared long 
enough to bless me m my future work 

Yours smcerely. 
Asutosh Mookerjee. 



X 

< 

3rd-year class-^f] i'^^ilf^O'nM, (Trt 

Mrf5rc^ i Rff^ Presidency College-^ 

R«rrt^ %rR if]^= f^f^f ^rr ^RRr f^^TRt rR ^tRIr r^ 

I f%R jgR“fo R?pT^ RR^rto^ — 

jg#^ — RtTh Rfc^ I RfR ^'T^Sr ^Rr M'lR^rfl I 

UmversityR ■^t'CRFl lii^^ (RR r^ M A. RrR ■^^r ^tRlt^ 

Rc^ ^nRtiRtd Rdo rr^IR^ I (R^ RR General Assembly Institution- 
<s\ ^fRlrm R<rrt^ ^ ^IrR ^ (Rt«f ^ Presidency College-i£]\3 r^Rr 
* rt^ ^ B L 9}fRFi R^R BerbamiDur 

College-i] Law Professor *0j r'Q^’^ RR ^tiRT Rr^ 

"^CRR? R'^.RR R5RR‘=^R Professor-ilR 'C^RR TRRrftCRR I ^tR 'sRRfl 

(TT^ RRCR Umversity-R R^R^fRR M A. ^RttfRR R^f^tRiR ^ ^?tCR Deputy 
Magistrate-R R?rcRJ Rr^ ^IRtR RR'S ^IrR Law Lectiu’e-^qR ^ ^rrIRc^t^ i 
CRR ^R ^R Rr ^R \3R?RRj RRRR ^RIRR I RRI R^ (71^1 ^R ^5tR RT^ 
RtR I (Rr RRCR ^RR Lectui’e-<il^ ^<^.R?R-R^?CR^ tRtfw RRRR?-^lR(Rf^ 

Reis & Rayyet-iiiR ^RtRR^' Rr^THRlR CRtR r^ (RR rR Rr ^tRR lecture 
’©RrI ^RIRcRR R ^rR mCTR ^R ^fR v^RR Rw '®R^R 

— R%cr^ “ I saw a young man, lie was lecturing in beautiful 
English ,” rR ^1 ^ rRI#! ^RRR c^t^f ^ *l^Rr*R 

RR R5 %f ^1 1 rI^RR^ ¥Rri ^sR 

Rr< r^t WRfR ^R'f ^^Tyrr^i '^Rt^RR RtR^n High Court-(ii 

vs^tRfe RR^ RRrR i ^R rRrR RRT ^tRTR R*?! R^ ^ Rr I 

■%R R^R^RT r^ SiSc'iM RRc^s RRitRT I 

c^ RTW University^ Fellow, Tagore Law Professor t ^ ' j l R 

R(RR tfRR ’tRTRfe RRIRR ! RiR 1% RsRt%Rsi5^ 1% RRIRr 

R^TRT R^R°f|f§ t^rrR ^tR 2fR»Rto ¥RRt % RR t£]R^ Muni- 

Cipahty RRC^s RR^ ^RrI CR^RtcRf RR R^SRlt^ R\sl vB'oR^ i^R 5RR RRRT 
R'^^IRcRm' 1 R<Rt£[^ , RffTR^ , RRiR^ 'dfr'f R ^RrTRrR if]R^ 

^RIrRT ft*fT%RR^^ 2r%ar*11^ rIrR] RTtTRR Rr'^ RRR^ r^^IR'WR I 
University^ member Rt^n RrR RRqiPR' rR^ rr^ Rrtr RfRRR 
sp^r R R'fRRl1%.‘RM I CRr RRRt RjfR High Court ^R RbIRWR 'RlRR ^RR 
lilR? RR Umversity-R RRq’^jR rMrI Vice-Chancellor ^ i ^ 
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lilTSFT ^^’3’ 7[fr^ :5f^ln t|i%Tp5'ol fTl ^iPr 

^®5rf[??rrri^ “ 1 shall have an orthodox 

Brahmin on the Bench i” v^TTlns ^-jvln cn -irfe^rf^ 

I glfHW^r n Fi^ri CiT?l’f sflir^h ^THvt^ t^s 

I c£i^ TPi'Tte ul^irUT TFi^ irspf ^ %r i f%f% 

^ T^3 ^ f^ir^i ^1 I (TfH VT? ^ivf^ r-^Ui ^rrt^ 

'ar^r Bw^r i ^ivtr qfoPr5^s*[s ti^o sfiHir^r-T mPti 

'ar't fepr y€tfe vi|, c^o f^sr •rr^r ^tvpi ^r^pf 

^ • <? «»► 

^^“irfr'5?n^Trf^l'^ I RlMG^riTS^'FilFT^Tf^C^lM ^3^ tIv title- 

< N <r •' 


Tuc^pT — “ Gfr^w, c?ri7pr ^ 


<pr ^prPjffTPT ^PT'^ cpP vjt, T^ri fetu •jpurTi 

lilt (PTC'^ ^iPTPi W^ ^^7|7i f%f5lr^t c:t7itr|?f, iritpl CU\n 


vt^Tfi 9 'a^ufPi^^ c'it^ip( %;HpT c^U ^ ^ 

^tVPf 1%^ i%^ ^Q^tjvoie 1^=1' 1 ^ ^PpTl ^^TVPT (PI ” CpPT^S? 

li]^ ^Pi^lTPl lilMl^'l 'y<fPT TPnt<{TT ^Ilvi ^i^PT Tf^'^TlU 

PU3 ? tvi (PT^t i> 41 :t ^Tn PI l” 

lilt^'^t '^l'^C'ol'o‘1^1 '3 (PI PP ^HTC^lt pv3('<i I aPPlPPP ^tPfP 

5pii:p ^Ppiifl "PIP'S ppnpn ^ntPtP wplf^p i p-up'^fi Plf^ cp^ pp^ 

Mp* Ptf^ PlP^ "^fppt%vrp I ^HpcPm (PI pfpvilt P4 fpptt PP3PI Ppl I W^ 
ttpi 'apptpptp ^ttp P^ pppip^if fpc'ip ^pfs^tP (Pit^iT pwlp prRpi BPrtr^ i 
Chief Justice ’Up I p'fipr Su’ Baines Peacock inp^if mwIp PtRpi 
ppi CP Ipppi P “4pyippi fpT^ ^rtPtPftPP ’fltPlP PC5 I intpi^ PTP=3i 

pptrwp pist "pp's^ iQ 'irwpj cpIp vp f¥3 cpt pjp"?tt pfe ^tpi "pff>pl%i' 

^ OK 

iilP° 'apPiPPf^WW ^tptp ’lP'8 vjjtvtp ^PPJ’h VP Pit , ^5CP ■fefp ^VlP PiVl lilPFt PsC^ftPP 
¥lppi f^plt^p, ^kic^ Tv^ ppl^ pp^jpki pp^pi p‘t^ p^fpplu^ I "ap^phTPlP fppp 
■p>'Rcpp CP fpppi P^ppp^-'j^rpp lpp?t tftpt^pp p'ltplp 'vR^rR'^ PI v^' fpps ^jpsftpp 
p™ Pp ^"Qptfpvtft pfp cpt Rpp trip VP vjlvi vtcp P^gpp ^ ^^oPtR^tPlP 

fpp^ plplp^tfp pitcp I "ptp liip' -fppiprs 'ap’^thPlPP cE^^tr^ liip? fvopp 

PTPV 1 liipprP ppipp vtpi -Rfpir^ i pprpt- wtrpp ^vlplRr^tP ^llpw^tpi "vtpPlfR 
"VlP f¥CP pf% VP CP fpprp fppp^p €l<r pH PtT’ki i ^ ^’Ift Pit, liipp f% c^ 

'5ft^, ptfpC"W tvtUfP PP vtUS "otfe 2r^"S vtU5 PlTPl— lilt ^ P^fpPI— C’l'^ '^ItC^ 
^pp — iflP? PPTP tnPsTV ^tlr^ HPP — ^PtfP¥ lilP* ttVl Pt^ PPttPtP C5h P?fppt%PP , 
"vffp wtfp PI CP "PttP ^rt^f vtptr^ 1%pi , -f^s "PtP lilp ip^ ^tvtPi cptpi^ "vlp iup'ft 
cuh p?fppt%pp I “ "vfp^ ” ptrp i£]p t[¥tp "^pp "vtPippw "vtr^, Hvi 
1 %v 5 ^ "^pp ptpv^i-’‘rf%5 pfppi Hvi prtP^ftftPprPT"vtfppip C5§i vtpff|p i 

'ap^ptpptpp fpp^ Rbh'icP vtcp i%fp Pvcpt'Ptc^ pptitpi <iit "ppiIp c^§i p1v^ 

pjfpc^ PpC vtpt%pp I 1%TP PI ’ftfptp liltpiP W«i,p?tP '^ppit "Pjpp#! vtc^ CPt^ 

I Tagore Law Professor fvptcp “ Rplv 's itpp ” ppt^ ^1p cp 2 T^ tf'^P^ 





^05 

^ir^ I ^ ^ 

5r?a Huidu Law f^Wn? i :rf%7n 'JTtf^ 

^TCW High Court-i] 'QTl^fe^ n?gf^ =Trl^^ i (^1- Tpir^ ^ 

Tffir^ ^l::yt^ | ^ 7,1^ ^'S'ltqt:^ 

(TfRjrtfl CT Hindu Law toi; ;^hT s %r i 7,^ 

■fepT ^^n^<l^'irr^ Tf^To I iiW-£[^‘I^ ’fi 

Svo F Pf ^<r fr^’t wii hWi ^^thr 

'QT^hRHTT T^^l f%f^ fnhl tRt^FT I 

<»• C'k 

Vice-Chancellor-i]^ ^\^-'^^'\m-Ttc^ «4Tft ^ 

tf &* 0^ 

^mi tR^h T^rTtr^ i ^Wr (^\< ^ Head Examiner f?R'§5 T^t^ ^jwi €t2lf^ 
I Umversity-^ (?Ffi^ T^tfi^ a<t^l^ ft%4i ^If^rc^si^ vsh^ Head 
Exammer-4^ ^ r^'fM ^ ^ I 

T%H Tf%^ T==5^ PfI, 4 ^n "^fTTn '^Tt^tTPT =Tf^ 

^ I 4^^ ^frr^ TfePT (7T “R'f 5l^ ^f%3 ^litTf^ffEr^l^ ^ 

(Maik) ^ It ^ ^ (?T^h 'flEr . f^-s 4 ^t<r-^<R 4^ 

^ sf^Et 5 ^ ^ E , Eo4^ Ed ill EEfrr ^\u\ ’?lr^T Mark- 4 d 

5r«El C5E TE ^r#o EE fr^ Etfr EEns dtH UI , 4 -set EIE EE WE 
oftf% r EE^s Vice-Chancellor EElEEdlEipT tEeE E ?8 tE tsIei 
?r't?E E-^IIC^T 4E< dE ^ElE dSlTEE^ EEEid ^ FiE EE EE Vice- 

Chancellordd Efdr tEei t'^EIT!^ i E^rswi dEipr tEest^Ie eee E^iTEt 

dtEwr I 4TT ctE e^eEE; %t ei ceEIte Et^ feE 

EdEG EEdfe I EElEEEEElfE #5E 'f-4T ECEE ECE '®fEEff| “eEI, 

It ! EIEEE (PWEtE! eEtPo ^*fTE; EET^ CE=^rE l” EEEJ^ ^5tEEl 

E#i# Eeje ^ '<2 I 

EEEE ZfTEi ^EE (E EEEI '5% ^E1 EE-sFEIeEe; I EE^ EfEE^fTE E^EC?? 

ECWEe ^El'otlE EEEE 4^ ^CEC^fJ f%fE E5 ^TE d^l'^cE 4EdtfE 

Effl eEe 1%‘EE 1 4EE Ef^vst^ EE CEE^ Et^E^ EE E=^EG ^|T<E WfEEtT^ 
EFpn -fEf^ Ett I Efe EtE^G f%fE EEEEE ECEE^ EEIET Erf%E ETE Etf^ 

fICEE I ECE^ EECE EflECTWSfEI EEspEft dEtElTE EttCEE 4 En EffE '©fEEtft 
CEtE 4E E-TCE EffW Ef^ fwfEEE EECE ERECET CEE ^ <jlHCEE Ef§E EE^d f^ 
EiPlC'ii EllECEj '^fECEE CE, Ef^ ^jfEdt E^5T^ ET^ 'G E^EE^ CECE^ ETEE 

CEEl E^Etr^ E% EEftEpTl EfEEtE sjISid ^dEG EkEE E[t, 'QEEtEEtfE ^tEtT:E ElE^EI 
T^ EfEiEfE “ EtdfE ^?;EE El, EffE EfEElE EEjffE^ Ef^ f^ EltCElfl l” ^ 
^fePEl EPE El E^ Edl ^I EffE El , fW^^EEfTEE CE E^, (ElWET, 
EEhfE^l G fEE?^lE^l f|E, ^IsfTE) ^ETEt^ dlft EEfC Et^CEG EfTE, EffE 4 

tTEfE fEd’tE EfE I 



«l» 

^srtqr£rl''1t'fTt^ "'ifli; ‘II 5“! 

“ m i ?Aij\ 

%q^ I CTl'^lfr ==FR^t^T ^l‘If'7 ^(f^rTq^l^^t'7 nf^T Tf^^tf&TTM I “.tn 

''Ir^tfe?! ^IskF; f%fF trm, s =!^ f^t^lM i 

O ' •». V «». 

FtFl (FTflt^ FtT^t f%''(l^'7tf^n*‘I I 

CS On 

"^T^FFT ^'■'W 't^nro FIfB Ffepf z^npr u\m 

1 7fFi f'1^3lV^iW its-In Ft 'it^fTF^ ^tF«1 ^-ptFI- 

flc^TF, Ft^FF QF:^tF<r^F I ^t^tF FI- 3 -IF FfVfot %tF vi)F^ 

^1 f^'3 1|C^, '^ipppftFFtFF FFPq F^^ FI I 

FtF -^appFtF CF FFPT F'CFF, CF^l FFtr.S'F ’tTT rFlF fF?|TFF FFF I CF 

Ft5?tFtF F^ ^tF FI F^T, Tf^Fl^tF 'F^ZF:? Fl&Ftf^F I Ft^t, 

FI , FtftF=^WF C^CFF f^'F F^Ft^FlF ^T CUgl tIFC^, ^tFtfF^fCT Ft^-fFPtF f*l^ft^^t^, 
F5iTl-Ftf^ F'fFT^ I^Mt^C^F, CFF^-HfmirF ^f%5 tIfc^ f^tFltnSF, FlF iFF ^ 
Ft^tFFl Ff%C^-^sFt^ <y\'4, ^nFITSF Fo FtF^FF FF, C‘fF<StI’i F-F'^, ^ISpIFI ^^FtlFtF, 
^l^tF-fFStF FFI FfFl[F 1 CFt^tFtF FfeFl CF FtTFF CFtF F®^ IfFF FFFjtF Fl®Fif^F I 
t^Ft#t 'S Ft5?tFl F<®T^ CFtF^ ffFCF, ^FF3 ^1 f¥l FF Ft^, FfFFUF 0^^ FtKtFCFF 
FFlt '©fF^ I Ft^tF FF ?°Ft^, FF ^^FtT^ CIjFI, C^CFCFF FtFEFF FF ^^Ft^ FFCFF 
?°Ft#l ■ptf^lrFt FF FttF® FF FI F®T®t^ FI I 

‘Ft fFFF F??rtF FF?:f FtF 55FFlF t^Ft^ 'PIRt® 'FIF^ FTFF I Ff^ 

€t^%f I CFFF^FFt^tF^tFtrF^ C^FtF WF ^T% F'fFFt^FF, €t^l fIfHoF, “®T% 
F?FtF WFT '^FFtFC^ F^fFt® RtFl CFR, ®tFtF C^F" FI I ®jtFtTF FF FtT^F 

FtTFt ®i% FFl ^tF, ^FF ^F ^*l-FtFl 1 OFFtF ?[®lF fFCFt Fl^ F^Fl 

fIfF, ®tFlF FF ^FFt CFFtF ^tc® FtfFF FI, ^ :?tc® ‘iJFjt^ ^tiCF t^®tFpfic® 
^tFl FM FtF, ^CFTW^ ®tt, FFIFF ‘itF-itr®'S F^t§” I '^SFFlFFtFF CFFtF 
^rFF ^FF F®t ttF f|F, CFFtF ^CFF F^ tp^tF ^'^FCFt f%fF 'FtfFDoF 1 FFF CF® 
Ft§tF f%lFFF3' CFF FFP'tF CF^FF FCFF, '53FFtFFlFCF' CqlFC®<^t ^IFFI vStFtF 3^- 
FFFF"^ C®§1 FFI ^ I F'lFTit C^ ^tCF'G '^FFfFFt^ ®fFli::® CFF ftF 1 

FFfW-F^rtF', F®J®l-F^tF FFCF '^FFtFFtF C^CFFtFF FtFlXB FF ^®tCF ^tF 
F’fFFtf^CFF I t°Ft#l FtFPFF ®tFtC® ‘ilCF'FfCFt tJ^FF ^CF Ftt, ®tFtF FI ®tFllCF^ 

F tit itF F^fFFl ^iFFtRCFF 1 ‘fefF fF®T FiTI-^tfW FT%:®F ®tFlF FI ^tCF f%ft 
FtF fFC®F FI , tt^FF^l, F^Fpn, fIIF^ '^FFtF fFC^ F^fFT® FtfFC®F lilFs 
"FCF^ FFCF F^fFCviF, ^ftFi-®F" Ftf?^ FFt%^ F'fFC®F , SFCFF C^CFFl ^tFlTF' 

^F^gvs ’^If fIfFI FCF F'fF® 1 

cs 




C'i:’'lk'i<n' 

v5l^ ^ ^>T ^'71 7m I (TiTtm, '®f77tf|, (^17 ^ v5t7t7 7[®t TttcS 

mrf7C7 T%f7 77 77 7f771 *ltG7t^t^, «7ti7 vST? 7f^ ^5t'vs7 I ^t7l7 

7tf7777 7f7T5 7tfe7n 777 7tf7^^ 1 r7 7l7® tN f%f7 7t#l7 1^77 7tt?mm 71 1 
%T7 777 7tt77 [7^ ^77 fef7 ^01^-^ ^^7 7777 7t#f 7^ 7tf77 7^71 mtf7C^, 

77 7t7 7rf771 , m 777 TTlf? 7tl771 , 7f®t 7l^ ^1^17 71^ -Ir^ 7l#7!;, 7rtwr7 

7(77® f^R 1^17 T7'7 'FcfS 717 717777 71 I '?^f77f^, foR 7 IhI=17'o 5 7k5l7 
^ ^ ^ 7777 T^Rt^ , f%7 C7'7 €-177 fcf CTItTI 

T7777 1 

%f7 777 7577^77 ^#17 ^57° C77t77 h 7-C775l7t7, ^77 7mdf 7C-T C?17Ft7- 
7t7ft7 TTkm 77 1 7R7stl7(f7 (7lR|ki f7o 7!l?R7 €mi77^ TfkTl Rt^ f^7 
7R7r%77 I 7177, R 7 77hPl7f 715177^ ^7t7t<rrt7 717 I ^ 

7t7 7^7^ 77, -51717 7T77 7l7':f7 C7t7 I Ci77l77t7 TtItI RTo 7rf7777 I 
€17177 CTRtI^ f7S 711^177 7f7r77 — “ ^17 <il71r7 C77 ?” 7^ 7^71 C^l7, 71^^- 
^7^ 7-®r7 C?p€t7-7l7m7 77 I 7 R 7 7r^777, 277l77l7 ^(777 77<T (i]77t7 777 7^777, 
RlR 717 ^ Tfkn 777 7t^ 1 

77777 - ^7 Thin -f^h 7777 ^7177 7j:717RTt7 r[u\»p\ ^£rt7 tf<t7 
T5777 I 7t7 %77l7 m^T^'llT^, -^7177 7771717717 7^=^ TCITI R777 I 717717 7l77l7 
-f777<7 7t ^ 77<7, Tt^ -£^77 C5h 7(7751 7tRl777 I €l7l7 

^(€717^17 7'^fl ^-Rct; 71^ <5771771^ 71 ^7 (77 €7177 151(77 7(%7tit777, “ (7 
€-7717, 5 ;^ 717 7l7k=7 71 (7' r77l77(7 7(77 77717151 (^n%5#7, (|2 '” €77l77l7 

7t7l77 7777717 7(77l7^ — “ 7»n ert7t7 77 7l(7 7t7 7-(€7f^5l7 v5t7 777S 711^ 

7tt 1 7777 7(f€75J 7(571 7t^, 7577^ 7f7r5; 7lRt7l7, 777*l5 71^" 7lr7 

7k1 7^717 1 ” 

ifl777h ^m1^ 57171777 tflT^ 77(5k5J Tf-Q^ 7t7, (^7 777ll7S 7(1 

7l^ I €l5h 77 1^7''^ 7l(*k5 77, ^7] 77777*7 <17'11^ 7l&', (n*!' 7771 77^(771 7tWl7 
7^ ( 7(77 7 K 77 €17171 71^71(7 7777 I (75 €7771717 7r€i7 5l(7fTO 7Wt7 

7 ( 7757 , 7 ( 7757 , 5l77-7t7'777 71755 (777 55^171 (7 7(7755 (7 7(77 777 (^ 71^-, 
(777 77lt 5l7 1 037 (^ 7lv5(7 5(77 (^7 ^7if t[7r€ 7f51 7571^777, 55l7k15 

-(^17, *1^11,7^17, ^ 7(771 7 ( 7717 ^^ I ^rm7l7t7 77'« €k-t7 777 (|7, 77171 7^ ^7^ 
v5l7 71777 777 7171^71(^-777 I 7^ ^7 71777 7777^ 777 71 77777 71^(1755 
7t7 7(77 1 7^77^1 7l7ib77 1^(7755 7^7l^ 75^1 7(75 I (€(€ 7(7757, “7, 'Si^ 
71(777 5I77777 (tTI 71?75 7^77 1” (€R 7777 7777 7°7 7(77 7(7^ 1 7^7, “ 77 
TiTif 77 5(7 7(771 7^71 C77, ^7777'Q C^'S^ 7^ 71, 71^71'Q 7^7 7 l” 

’k^ 7(7<ll(^, 7k77 tf(5 €l7l7 75^ 5(^ (^7 I ( 5 R 7k7 (^ 7777 €(7 -77 
771^71(1777 I 037 if 77(7 TI ^15^1 7^lt7l(tC77 I 7k77 ll[l7'a 77 5(^’^7 7(7'71- 
(^77 i 7777 <[175=1-^577 17717 (771(^^77 I l77Tl7l77 77kl7 CTiTI'S (7717 
7 r757 71 , (75 €77l77f7^5l7k7 0371^ 77 k ^[17 7'Q7lt7l%77 I 5l7k5 77|7 ^777 
30— 1624B 
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c’5?r'Ti I frf T^^rtflc^Fi 

— ^ ^0,7]^ (Tirv5^ (yf'm i 

^ff^rc^, c'rc^T c^R^i i 
^ 3T<f vT I ’tsfl tRc^, 

^(^<n I -fteo fs^ 5^, <?\ fn‘lI7T CTtV^^ 

6»s ^ 

VI 1 VtVte VflCV ^t5lv CV t|V, 1^ CV'GVl 

vt^Vi I ^cv^ cvlv^ vfvvi vtvst^^ ^'rv I Tfvrrotv vtvjV'fr 

cvt^ 'OWlv^Nv fv^iav Vttvi ^twirv vrv vfv^ i ^t^svIVG vivtviV 

^ffltv 1 ^tvi f^’fvfl VI , ^tvtcv-i ^^tvi ^- 

v^cvv Vfivi fvvi vtvfvi V fv^t^,. 1 vtvtvi ^tivr^ Vt^usv 

V^, WVl tr^fe VtVl fv§t^ bovtvt I VtVtVl ^fV‘V VI, ^ 

v^r v^tv, VI ^tftcvs fv^t- vt#tc^ ^fv<v cv'Gvi ^^^5 1 ^ivvlvvi^ w^vcv^ virtv\^ 
vfvcvsv, v¥vc^^ f%‘l ^tQvt^^fi wvT c^§i ^fvr^ I V^ T^ 
^Wfvt V^VI %fv (V C^-IV v^fvvi *ttitc^ Vtf^C^V, cvtl ^t*R:^ TV«PT I 

Ivvvtft^ ^f^CV '^^fftv^t^ VfVCoV CV, “ (ZrtVi f^^tv v[^ I "vrfv ^ TVC*fV 
W v^fvvi c^^fvcv^ fv^^tv fV'V vfvvi ^1%vtf^ , v^ vlfe^fvcv^ CVt< VfTVVtV 
VI r Vtfvcvv cv-TV v^fvvi ? %fv v^ ^f^<it%:w, "o^tv cvte >^^1 <i]v| 

1 ^tvtv (T'fv V^ICV V-7^ C'T'f tftfv^, v^ c^^rvt vtcvftvtvi ^fvc^ 

I fvvv vr^-TV5tV VfV V^V ? ^tv Vt^V Vl^, c^v^i vfvcvt 

VI T% ! ^tvi t^vt#f, tfevtv, ^JtT^, vr^ftvi , v^v^, v^f^, 

V^V C'^fvCV, CVfvm, VI f*rT%V '^C^tvvtv CV'^V Vt^, VVVlC'o vt^ 

=^ 1 ^ Vtt, V^^^rtV?, <i]v^rv*ftvs f'tv Vlt ? vstvlv W "vWv-fv^v vt#tv 
cvirvvi V'^vi v^tvi i ^a^'v ri'^ w rvvv ^cvsf cVc^ "vtcvv ^tv v^vi c^rvcw 
Vot tsVt^t'QVtVI, ■pf^cvt VI C^? ^ '^VJ'ftVVtV f %®7 VtivCNsV, vtfvvi 

bPlCvsM 1 

'^v^ fvv '^V^^tVVtV vf^vv, “ W^fv ^fvl^}^ VfflV Vtrb^ (cv^ cvtv vv ^rRrvvtPi) , 
cv=|v, <ii^ v^jv^v V vfvcv 'vtv vfvfr^ Vliv vi i 'vtfnrwtrv "vVv 

V^VC^R V v^fvus rV I VtVbc? V V?f%^, Vr!! 'VV|j:W V%V1 V 

wiTV vfvc^, Rirfv vtfvv vi i f%fv ^v vfvusv, ‘ ^vtsivi^^vvT^N 

WV'5. RRtVR vtv V^=l^< V 1 C^tv ^tv VnIWIV VlfvVvS RRlV cv v^nviv cvt^ 

Vlipo, V^VoV V V^fvvl C¥^v, ^i|RtV 'Q-'¥VI^ f^fVti:^ I cv^fv ^-^fvtv VnV?^ 
v^fvc^ CViV vstvtv C'tiv vfvc’vbv ‘ *dVCVT ’ VI ‘ V^fVVltfv ’ I <il^ WV <jl5iV 
CV=^ftCV vfvvi Vt1%C^ I f%fv VfVUoV ‘ ^V^ ’ 1 R^ vtv I 

^wvfv^^vttl CV^^VIVtV VI r V^'Vtlf ^v CV^tV f^'^^ttv vfvc^ C^tTVft 
WV ^stRlr^ CVCV'Q V^^l blR 1 CVT^VQ V^VtV vtv ^^Vtw^ I ‘il^w^tv CVtV^ t^^iV ' vs V^ 
Cb§l ^fvv, fv^tv vfvv ” VI “iv€tf^ ” , f%^ CV^ Ffvv VI, “ CVCV'Q ” v^vt^ 
bfVV I (flW (^IV^it ^•1-1 V^^li “ iB'sVvtVWl ” CVtV vtvi CW I lil’^tV ^vtv “ vf%Vi ” 



^rtt, i c^i v5W^ 

(Tf^ frtn 1 '®i «f?i ^ ^ 

1 

<ftH=Hf^^^^ '55wt^r^ ^T I ^tr^ 

^(;<rlW<f ^Jt^tlCSi^' ^<Tt’1^ ^?<r*il<ft^®t v5^''’t^'HCM< I^=’l, ?5C\3^ 

^PFTl^t^'h =^5 'of^ I ^ SftSi*t- 

3TC5f 1 I 

^ f^ %f CT, CFi I T^ €M<T ^\^tU5 

f% ^t^, m^'53f% I 

C^\'^ I ^«11 XiS^Rl^f^ '^Mrc^FT 

— “ Greh Sftai't’ff^^ c^*\ mtelligent , ctf=5]jT, 

(£1^ ^ 3Tlt^ Mtl^ fet^l CT, “ ^ (71 m fwffe TprjTT^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ :)ot 's^ "srt^tTTt^i ta (^tw 

■Rwr^, ^ ^ r ^fepi — “ ^fk (7T '5li%(75 cfi 

^rt%?f ^ f% ?” ^^\fk ^f%5if^, “ ^fwi ^Ff^3 CqTT l” %^1 ^ ^^- 

^ ^feFT, 

^OT ^ «m:^ ^ ^ ^ o^r*f f^^^-7i^;g5tf% ^ ?” 

' CK 

(TtR, intelligent answer. (TT c?r[^ (TT’^'^ ^f^- 

— Mk , f%f7f ^firC^FT, “^r-fl^, <ftH't^^sDFT (TFIi^ 

patronising ^ cn 'oto ^ 1 018 

^tsrFf ^<:,3T^r <rf^ 5pT^ voFiw^^ FtfipTi '^-ftPHli^^, ^ ^tDf^ intelligent 

ceitificate , ^Fi ^Kcgr^f, ^Fi=f, #Fn 

CT5t c^k ^ ^fun ^sr^FFT ^ r '<3WFT ^fwc^, “^, ^[C^ll^ 

13^' I til (kk ^ 018 (TT*t^ Ftf%?7r 

\” 

kt^^-'^ft'S'^ 'k^TTr '<3WFkl^ * ^'bC'^'Hl ’ I i%fk ^t'^'Q 

^7 9y^cf ^f%C^ ^ I kl, ^t€t'S kt^cvs'l kl, ^f%C‘^^, 

“ ^sfktTTr^ «fklt tilt, ^srFkl (k^'«ttM3 ktt k1 l” til^ kk 

tii^ 'SH <fki«t-^^ (71=^^ =^f%n 1 %fk ^'fer*!, “ '^rt’tfk ^tft 

kk ki, ^ ki c^«r i” ^ cwi 

k1 r Sftsi't-^#Q^ ^^°FT, kfk f^7'fisk'1 ^f^, ^sCk c^ 

srf^tk ^CtT ^ ^ ^?k I <k f^ f^lfs (Tfk, kl wfM 

f^1i% (yv\, ^11 sTCkTT'k 'Flfs (TFT ?” 'Qwkkk “ ^itr^, ^tkc^, 

?k C=^ (kTC^ "ok ^ ^k '®Tl'^1 f% 

'ZTktCW^ tqk r 

'^^iTf^k ^TkRkf kkfikl second language f^, ^TkGsk 

^srR^s*! ^twkn '^c^^i, c^sfCTt^tfk f^^ikit^ ^sr^ktrk^ 

fkiksTk^ t[^Jk1k5f ^TTl^Ck^ 'srl^ t£l^T;^-7f=^ C^llk^ 3T=^ 
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second language 7 ^, N5ti?T^ Pt 1 h n “1 ''lfe'3 '-'■^“5 1 t-T^t^r- 

c^lirof^ Trqrr ''\r^\ "(3 'Af^- 

^''1m mtI^F)? •^I'fil'-iT fbrnM 

'Q ^ffer ^lfenlTi7r?FT <rrviS nio Trf'rtTNrvT i 


1 £t^v-w~ ^'1^ ^1^^ 'TT'M, 

^'-5R \5l^trT ^ ^fero ^I'Tctr'-h 'TS Ji MIF ) 

(FTH ^T^, FtF^tr^h 5 t»^ rmr^ i (?t n^^itR "'FFit 

il«H-7i^ T%fF ^1 f^Rmi f^FmUM l£1'Im ~5\^]^ ^fipn Ff%'Tl 
<ll5i(.\ii(.^ 1 ^ ^Tvn Fill fsl^ 

^ 't-l Hi>1n Ti%F7 Tt^z ri, '-fff 

1%^ ^N*f T%f^ (7i •2il^r5'<71 1^ w 

■^n , (7T ^tr?^, Tff^ ^^T'sti ^'f =i ^ , 

^ ^^31% crffeR, < 4 ^^ CFT5|F5 cFlsfr^ r^t*\ 1 

^1%^TtfF, r^Pf iijit'Ti , 'iTm-’^lf^C't'n =T^ 7%!^ ^ ^rfFFl 

^^l^<iil^'(.‘^f, ^^nt^TtTFT^ ^1, TPi'Fl ^Tl-if?lR7^ Ffll^feiR I 

^ ^’tl ^lf|5i I (Tf^'^TURi f%fF Tf^'FvT, CqCqfFT^ 


^KFTtT ^»r=? Tnt^ITZFT I 

«> O 

CF§1 ■^FFafR^l ?5c.\4 ^7 , 'QiFFtT'^^ ^^5 

* ^ <. e*' 

(FFT ^ I 1%3 ^tt, I ^In ^1 ^1 

OT ? (FT C^ C^J, (Tft Ctot ^1^, FfTf^7'^te; ^ta 

^ 7% ? 7T^ =7^^ (4^ 1^ %r, 

^bbh'f ’I'PftTGt^ '^, ^1 -H C'FF7t''t^, — FI, 

Ff%^ ^^UF\ W %I R1 I CTm %T R1, ^FI ^ , 7%R mTI^H^ 

'27C^ C^fft^ v5t^t1%^, ^-qt^ ^%F1 mi ^7'^7F 

^71j f|cm, ij'fl ^Fn i[^7 r^Tl i 

^ '5^^, ■fef^ =if5 li'Cq'f I 

^lt>ri=l1^ q^C<h 7%^ ^1^ ^(F'Tl 'i'lMJ'li’l I t^, CFI 

C*r^ m “ft^ 7“ff^, ^4^ (FT 4^ i^Ff ^Jt^, ^ 7%7^ "li^lFl- 

%m, cnt WFT \5tt^-Frt7FmH ^rm, 

<tki-'ilf^cqM (m, \f?I^5t1%fl7F5 Frf®^ r'Q^ I <4^ 4 ^t^FlFr 

GTQ^] ^1w, 4^ f%GFTt 'otm Tf^TvS 4^ (T'ltF^ =7Tt^ 1 

%fF (?r Ift ^ ^ Pi ' <ii(^(.^«i , CT ^^tTFo 

V3V3F5 Ft? 1 Rr^lFl 1%fF FPl’C'o*i, ^^TtfF Ft^ FfFFtf^FlF, ^Ft?7 4F^ ^titFl 

^FltFfft I "FCFCF ^ ^FT, CFC?'^ ^tstMTFa F? Ft^FI FtF FI, ^4F FtWtFtGS 
■ptFlFfe ??F5 FITF FI, 'SFFtFFtF CF FCF 7|CFF FI I fm FCF F^fFFsF, FtFtFl f^'SFtF 
Ft^lFtF FF Ft-? ^vsFtft ?t7:^ FtfFCF , ^l?tlGs FtFfF^tTFF'S ??7F, vstFiF'S 
F?f'F 1 







c?f^ ’tc® 1 (TT ^fwt^fi 1 ^ 1 %:^, vst^lr^ 

'^Kft ?f^ 1 % 5ftf%^ ^1 , t^ , c^t^rt^fot^ 

^sff, ¥®i ¥\5i *[^ I jg^tir (iit ^ , 3 Tn^ wc^cw\ 

(71 7^ f%i%;^, vijf^r^ t^, '^iCM’t''Qf% '53't i%T, c^*f , 1 %^ 

^1^1 ^1^ ■^t^i 1%Rc^, I^'=i '^1 I 

^^1, ^tr^r-^tr^t =«^7 "sThfi'-^rt^ ^^rtvs ^f%ro^ i (Tivstr:^^ 

C^ ^t^flw, ^^Sfl 'QS^^Z^ ^tf^tf%T, ^*< 1 ^ 'S ¥C5R:W^ 

7f5ff^I ■prc^, 3^|<f;;5t?ff^ 

ef- ' ' < ^ 

C^*?!" iif?hl I 'Q C:?^lt>(.iir<l 7? ’TOTT ^r?! 

7^^ '®l1X3\5l^'(,'oM 1 1 %^ ^t^MT 1 ^'^', -^f'lW 

3T5r^^ I C5T^ Wtf^ 

^SRTTC^ ^“ITTH ^C^T, ^(75^ 

c^^, ^(Tiptr ^rttc¥c^ (7mt?-^<?:¥ to to i *tr^ f rsi, 

1 %f^ 1 %cw ^f%5i ^fro 1 

Tff^vat^ ^Irorf^c^, 

•f%^ Wo ^ I (7T'^f% 

^t^TS (7TTO, ‘ Wl'Q^’ ■^nur ^R*fti:m ^ 

c?r^ , cT^r I ^ ^ fl^r, f%f^ tit# 

#%TO51 f^*t-T#Tt^RTO f't^-tf'tt^ ^f'JT ■Rt^tt^, tf'tl^MB <^, ff^^S <^, 

■R^'^Rf'S I w.^ ^frol^ ^rfer’t^^-R^nTT ^^°s c^f^ ^to f% R^pi 

’tsRC^ #C^, (PI R^"^ ^Ct§ 'I'SC'ot I 'q’:^<i (7f (TtTO#!' #175 

##:^, tprtt to RRi <ii¥4l^i ^ •■<® # RiRpitRcro^ ^ 
'G ^ciR ^R Wo wm TO I fRR TOI^ (PI (TOTt^Rt ^'o ^iRpitr^, #i 
tpltt ^RrR to C5§1 R^ tf#Ri ^RR RTO?!' I (TsIRl'tl C-JIRI 

"^^RFIPR Rlc^ I RtlRt5^I rR^ #75 ^IRRI 

'TOPPi ^ R chart #75 ?rtRl^, 'g ^tlR tR#Rra 

■JR tplt^ I R^ ^ 'QTOR (PR #T3 R*tR #TOR, (TOTf^Rt 

RtR ^Rl #75 <fRft^l ^tf# ## 1 ^ I ’T^'^tTR R‘*R#t #<n 'RR 

^5R 'ot#-Frf7R=TR ■RcTO, R*4RHjH''I #75 RtTRf ## ##%!, 

(71 (R? ^fs'^(5 #IR, 5t#R* (TR^^Rt M •?(.< ■RrR75 #IR I RTIR" <RjI1 TORlR^T 
Rf^t^ Rfro C^lR, C^IPRl C^-C^rfro #R (TOTt^Rf # (7n%l R, ‘'4, 5f, rR75 
RIRR, RRt, ^ITOtrTO ^ RR (TOTf^Rt RR^ R#R7 '^iRJRt'R RtGR ?R R, (PT 
Rt75 ^iR'R C^CRTR (TRJfhRt m'?< CRtl (PNl^dR ? ‘TRI ^Sr, GI*^ R‘^R^ ''iTn (TrRnt^Rt 
RT5 RftrR ■RR^ #RR Rtr^ Rf%Rf 5 i R-ylRfiRiTR ■FrfGC# g-Rfr r^ rRr 


TTOR, TOR ^R GRtR^R 'G TOffRR Jf ’^sfC*'! “ iJIRRRI-RgR rRR;’ 75 C^4 TTOR, 
^Rl TOTOR gjrRRI o]R RRR # 7^ v£lR <71 mIR RRt, RTIRR^ fRp’R #75^ 
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I f^ c^- 

Wtr:^ I 3Tprf% i 

'SfeTj"! 'G Cn^jl 7[f'G^ ^ ^ 

cTn^^fCr-f^^rtwi vfs' I mI^'q ^ ^<=1 f%''4ffTrlu^ 

^fu^r, ^fii'Ti TtR, ^r^nrv^ (Wif^t^ 

'qr^ i pt^ i qcv^ ^ 

mN^ v^t — qtn© ix.q vun rq-ii 

■^T’fi — qertq q®t^i <rt^, ^ir^tSt, 2[v^, ^ qq^, ^ 

^ ^ 7[f<,vn qfgq q nftv^ qq^i, ^fwlui, ^fen, f^, 

q^fft, bswt’, i^tf^#!’, <r9i, 

*tTq, ^^oltf? ^^°=trV I ■fV’^ q'<T C#1 (^^1, '3Jt^ 

qq ctfW^, (q^ qttfe I ^tlvtr© qtr^ , — 

*rtft q|^ vq mt ^1 I *rfft cq=^ ^ i 

UTt*f tr irf%^ qft^ , — mI^t giIibI qt^ fijq^ ^ ^lq?qf< i ^fqqf^r 

qqc^ cq^ 'q ^Hi i _ ^Uii qq qw-f, c?^qf^f#t^ 5f=^i[;^ qtf? qqr, 

'^qtffTfq^ ci]q=^ f%f5ivt%5R, q^q^ f^^Fi 5tq%f i ^- 

(qq’t <4^° wr TRq q^n, qR^- fqgq ^GTtt f|^, '5i^iqtq- 

cqtq vi , ^ cwr R^t^ Rqi ^ ^ 

■ 5 ^ ^ qfRnTo^ wtRqtG ? Rujq ^1 , •h ^1 ^qi ^q qRx^M qi 1 
f%Rr Central Text Book Committees c^fRiX^'t ^tcqq ^0=4^ cq^ qt 
qx qRqi ■feqq 1 <iit Text Book Committee r'S 'Jssqtq s1ss qqoi qtqq 
=4s ctRisiR, ■%R[ qqcq s^R^luo q Pic^q, iii ^-b' ^ q%q S'R5l<i qlxi qRc^, 
(fiq^qrgr ^tusq qi i qRq R-s'^ ^tqs qffqq, qulqj csqsq Rr'sj 

qi ^tq qtsi ^1§qi sltusq, ^sqlqqff qttcqq qi 1 qfqq (nq q*4i qRqi qR, qrr 
qtfqq ciRqfi ^1 hi qtxov, 5[tsi=tq qftusqqi, qtsqqfq sfesq, SFtaqqs ^qq 
qq, qtqqqi qqus qtrsq, qHqfsi qqq, qtRt xqqsi 1 Central Text Book 
qRtkq ^iiqqfq qt qM' cqt tjiqfcqq qqq^ q^s^lq qtq ^gq^ qcqcqq vstvlus? 
Ffqq, qqqt^ qqcqqt qq %r q^qqi Rrqq qqtq qi vtiq qfqtK qt qq qsi 1 
i£iq? 'Sftqq cq \5lq Rq qi 1 i%fq qRic^o’i, q^q c^cqxqq Rtqi iqU5 iS'^tq, ^q fqfqq 
'slvturq Rtqi cq^qi qq, qq fwF{q Riqi cq^qi qq 1 f^fq q^ix? qlqqi 
q? qqtqn qRc^sM i f%fq qisG qRicvoq, qiviq q^ q^Riiq, ^f^rq =4q qtq-qqtq 
qtqi Mt, “ qrtqt# qq -g cqq ” Mt 1 fqqjtqr^h qvt'iq qt RrRtqt%qq, %fq cqc'fq 
'5jq xtqiq ^qqg^, ^1vts qt bfqqfRq, ^ qRrqi qf'f'fqt©! c'^ftfqq^tsq q<n-qk?lqi 
qiqq IMk ’IfG^ ^qsq sixsiMq qxq Rqi igqqtfq qt cqqifq cq Mutter 

^q, qkq fq ? fq^q 'q fqc^q cq q? ^ ^‘teq qi 1 qtqq, cq qRxoq 
cq^q^ ctfro q^q^i ^gt Rrcq Central Text Book q'Rftus qcqq ^f^- 
fqqtq I qiqqtqqf^ qtqq qqcq qqqqt^ Rxiq qfqc^, qcqq qqcq qqt^qq“f 





^ 05 ) 

I f%^ ^f%r^ f%, ^ ^rf^ 

^ c^ ^ ^i, ^n^f 

¥f^t^ I a\\b Text Book c^ffro^fN ^1^ ^ 

m ^t^'f ^ official ?\3^ 'srCt'J. Director 

3Ttr5^ ctfffiCvS^ k'Qm ^f^i presidentshiiD resign 

¥Rt^ 1 ^ Diiector ctTf^ns*^ i ’tr^ 

^Pi'ol Dellow^t^ Text Book ^Rrtl^ kkC^'{ l Director '^^TC*T^ 

Epic'S*!, Text Book ^i¥K? ^fr^ i 

\5M^ non-official chairman ’ltf%o l 'gj ¥pr^ -HjWi , 

I ’<3^ Rt^-R^d^ ^rt^ I 

k'^C^ RtH^ 'G^fSfo)' T^t^ =3.10 '53Wf=7 

R'/R'ttP’cT'^ (Tft^ I (Ttt^ ^=n T%Ff ’T-'n^r (Tfc^rc^ 

=77^ VsCvj^-.'f i£i^= R;ft°il=7 ^5t^Tol I =TC<T i£] 

^<i,7[z^ li] ^ ^TPi ^FTT C'l'<^ J2R<11 

CTO 1 PPrTciR CTO ^71 pjp €t^h *]5 TOtTTtd =¥Rr^ i cs^ 
C^itT^ ^^C^iPT, =7^h — ■^I?^ C^^, 35f? ^ P 

c?*i=ft I ^t^tri RbR ^Rr^ i ^rtit 

V ^ 0*v ~ 

^35 I =71 PviUTl, v5tq (<iP|tr77 ^^<\k %r I C7p|N TRI T^Rc^, 

vst^ vsRl^ ^15 t^Rti Rr^ I 'Qwhi7f=7 PPr^c^ c^fr^ (?ip|f7 ^?7 tt 
=7R^ ^R^n t'R ^RccjFT I =^35?rtN PPr^ci? csT^Thr^m C7d 

^ i ib-b-ij ^2tc^ TO ^rscTO cron ^cro ^7? PRjct^tPt 

Tf7 fro tRc^ TOTO I ’RRf^ HCTOf ^71, C^tT^TO RtTO^ TOl, 7^ 77t=7, 
examination moderate 7^71, — TO:^ TO:^ b'l^o 7<J,=7C77 tctt =7'^7 7rr^ 
=7f7 '2Tf^JCvTO77 df®71 C^ I :> b-^tO ^f7 'QTTO R*/RffTPC77 V3ft7'-bjfc^f7 
I ^k ^TOt 7t57pR RrCTt^ =7<72r^N'f, ^fN WC“f f7 C7NCTO ’TPtI 
CTO I '^7FTO7t7^ v^=7-HfC^TOt7 <^7% ‘ 7tr5T77 ’ TO'f 7t»Et^ 

7^1 T^RtIC^^ ' 077“ TO 7tt7TOC77 TO'f 7t5tt71 7=^ <p<n <^7^^ 7^ cdRr77 
R77 fro I '^7^7177 fl O 7777 TFP 7^7 7^R7l%77, ^ ^^7C77 

TOJ, =7 7777 fRtTI CTOf ^t?tC7 "717(7 =3. 777C77 =5f7T Pc7t7 771 77, f735 xsvfR 777C77 
C*rC7 ■feR TOoTt'Jf 7C77 1 ^7" CTC*^^ TCT" CTFtTTT’f TCTtTtRpTT tTO 7't77 7C7, CTO 
71 , 7^7” 77o TO: TO^t7TOr tjTOtTO ^Rc^ 771 TO I R*4l771t7C77 
R5 'vsC 7 C7t7 CTTO^tftC^ PR TOTO^ ¥C77 I . . 

, . . . I R^'S C7 C7 R, RR TRICT'S 7TO7 7l^ I C7tC=^ vTOt^ 7C hk 777, 

'Tor TOwtcTO <TO7 1 

TO '^7TO77 7R^tR^ RtRTOTO ^7i RRi^c^ RRr^ 7(:7§ ^(TO, "717(^7 
<i]7fc7 C7 77^ =^7l CTOn 777RTO7 I RR RTO17C7 7R71 CTTiR TOTO tR^ ^l7T 
T^RTOTO. ^5M'S 77TO7 "^Ras I RR "SfTO^TO RTO 7=RT\3 TO CF§1 T'RtTO, C7 
RtoT 7?[7t7'S 7CTO 7tt <X17^ CTOf^Tt^ toRtI 7Rl7t7"Q 77 Cb^l ^RTTO I ^ “ 7R7(^5 
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l” f?!fro Zt Ti Pf'Il >3^^ -JSt’l 

^tT|j ^^TtT-f? I ^tr^*'.f TRrD r/.lrn^ '■'HCT I 

* ^PTi^tr^ “f^*Fr 'j^ l'‘f I 

t^n-nrT'f '-ife^ltfrTRn t 

WlTt^'Jfo<?Pr^^n o(v(CT SlPvTl "4{^tP 4^’ 

^(TfP I ^fTo ot'IC^ ^R^ih'cr:^, “ <PPH 

^<f’E;t€l, ■^fRG nPH His i\Iaiosly\ rrrrp^ ^r'-fT ilT Tm f 

FFT^ tfSJ!*!! TR -q^; ^iPF'TI ''i\'z\irn ■JilR 


(PFtR isrfrc^ H-'Fi- n\'A\r~\ Triers -fTijvf] mi i 

HW‘t ^rSiRR 1 •^inR' f^Pr ^- 

1 (XTTnf^^IC'f =10 Tpf<ll ’ICt^TlR I tft^ -■ f%^Ffo'‘ttrP^ 

FirS" vHp5-c;:v;7j I 

T%R f^fRiCTCIn CT^Pf mI^ 1 CT^ fr:^ ^ifiTTiR. 

3T'=^< ■^TfPl'Tl (TI-ftTR ^ts=n fer P'l I ' =TtriRPl ' rT5^ 4=R PtP PI . 

^tppf Q Pt^GPi P'l 1 ’fpspr cprpc^^ pi^^, pp rpR;^ fpiF^4 Pt^t^, 
(PPftP ^ f^s^ PttZFoP, prf^-^fpPTPP Pt^TviR, ^tP PlPtPr‘1 CP PTP 

p^l-pfpfec^ Pt^?PvT I ^ CP^R PSPiP 'M 1%fp Cp-R P^- 

pfpfec^ RtP P^^fT^ P'pc'^ PI, ^PP fp*, =?rpn prfpRJtRP* ?t7R2 P^I- 

pfep pjfpc^ PI I RCPCP? Rfr^ p^tPfe PI i^cp p^R Pt^ RrsR pi , PtP oppIcpp 
f%v2 ^ 1% PI , ^pp^ Pftc^ 1 'Upprp -E^tTP, tTR 80 PAPP Pj<< ^tS^Ptrp CP'R 
^ilCPERP Pt#R^ C^CPP ^P" P^ ^ I ^ SR ^Spf^P Cp^llTR ^PRR- 

pfP^ CP*[ ^SPtr^ pf^ P'otP P fCPT pstppjl pfpPiTSPpp I 

CPP CPR P^ Pt^'Rcp '2PnRP[P oRfrp* fpRTCoP, — “ RIPpIp p'pR ^PRp 

RrR PRCP P^RPR ” =J8T§ PPl pRpI ppRrP ^^pR 1 %fp pp p 

^fPtP P^-PTPf%C^ Pt^^ PTPPl “ pSfprrr ” ^RtTP" Rtl RlPPl pf%PtT|p, “ QP^RP- 
PtP^RtP^^P^fPt, (PRRG RPP, ^rtrp'2 RPP, KPP r “pSRfpt ”ppj> 

^ pp Ptt, ^RR =R5 Pw PfGR pn%5 p^ csfcp CP rRr 'q ^«5,pR rp 
fppcp PCRP PtR, cpR ^RR ^pR ^r<R RR^i ptr pfp I 

pR '^pRp ppp pfp^fpit PTP^tcpp cppp 1%Rp, ^^•R Rifp ppcpp fpcPtcRr 
fppCPi P^ t[PR pcpp 1 f'rfp^ pR:5-p'^?{rpp wpt 'fefp cppt PtppRP 'GpR€t pcpp, 
fp^ CP^^ ^"RR PPl PR ^ftfCPP pRr p?fppt%pp PC^, p?trpT CPPP f%gt 
PPRP Pfti ^RR CPPRPR “TOCP'^fe” Rfepi ^RvSPCPP CPR rRp^ ^P1 
Rhil^P 1 

'^^jpfRPiP RP'RP (^Pn ww Rp^ "pcpp? pfp5 '^Rp ^pp fpj fprRP 1 
RRRS ^RR CPP P ’RPPI PP^ I ^ppt ^trptpcpp PPCP RRjRR^f^f^ 
i%fp RRRF PRRT P'fpPtT^CPP, C'PRP P'GpR pp RRfCP? pfpT T%i Pt^ 



^ c?i f%| ^ %r, ^ ^fin:^ ^ ^ i to w=i " 4 ' Mih i 

¥f44i (71 ?^\'Q ^trTO^ 44i vst^ro ^rt^ '^wf^ =^f4 (7f=5ft^- 

%5Fr W f^ W f^r'^id^M' '5?^ 4t4 I 

C^CTO^ W 4ti:^4 41 f%| 441 'Q Wf44t4 €t?t4 CTO^'r^ ^ ^ 

i%tr^ I f%f4 \5t4t(:44 C5r4t^ (7f%v54 >44^ ^ ^ 44C5R' f^lC^, 

44C44t <i]^it ^fvft 4f441 l44ll'^‘T (i]4°‘ i%44-^^f4 41 f^ST, fTO 4tf4r^ 

C^C5n7f4 4f441 f^l f?f4tr^ I %f4 fTO 4^ f%:5T4, C^C^f^TO f4OT 4tv5k^ 

4tf^l4tf|f:44, 44 f4 4t4lt^ 'STtf^l 41 I 

4^^ 4f%4fft, 4f4 ^34^44 4t^4t41 'iI4< 4f‘?ft4 44t4 44 f|4 I ^^4 ^v^- 

4^^ C§»f4 4^174 f%| 4J4 4tr44 4^44 ^44 ^4? TO °lO 1441 wff 4^41 Ft44f4 4l4^ 
4^l44t%44 I €t4t4 ^€t4 ^ ^444t4 g‘5l4 ?[44 4f44tr4t (7141^ 4ttc^ 'Q 
4W 4tf%C^, 4?7r4 4441 445 ^f441 ^ 44^ W4t (7r4tt4t%44 ^4^ 

4r4t^ 2f4t^h75 5t44ti:44 ^(7(44 ^•4t%44, 410 4^4r44 44 f%f4 (TT 44^ Wft 

l4f^(:^^ TO 444 4 ^d44, 44^ #f4f4 TO =444f4 4^41 (7r4f?7T f4ff?4 

5t44t4 447r I ^t515f4tl51 44, fTO (Tfffe 4tC44 41 4f%41 (7r4l44?f4 5t44l4 

4! , '^44t44t44 ^ 4t44l ^^4tf^, 1%f4 ^4l4l4 f4fefe C§*t4 

40 f441 W4t 4^41 4t4t4 ¥fTO ^C44 I 14%% ^f^TOl ^15 41^4, f^ 

f4C^ (7r4tr4 4ftC^, ^ 4^ (4*f 4tt?75 4t4tf|4 I TO'f, 4f4t4l4 

Wft4 tn74r4 ^ WfiTTs? 4141 444 4v 4tr^ 'Q 4f41 444 1441544 fm 415^, f%f4 (7T 

4l4t4ff4 ^ (7154 41^ ^44 (44 I 41414 4^5^ ^4^1 w'^lft 41^54^ '^44l44l4 

>• ^ 

14 1#1 4^504, ^^1^ ^514154^ 1^ \5l4l4 4lf%4 l4d*r4 4^^ 41^5^ 44 4lt I 

t[454t 4l44l1t, '^44x14 (4 4454 4^2144 4444, 1444 (41^1414 444 I '554414- 

4144 ^ Rl4l*?l4 1^4 (?4»Tt 1|4 ^4° 1^ C4l^t4f^ R 44141 V3l54 4ltlt41 Rl4l5^ I 
1%^ '5l4l4 Wl4544 C*l4 4154 (45*1 I444l4l4 1^544 ^"4^ l4 4^41 T44iR4 I ^’HRI 
'534414414 I45l4l4 ^4(^544 4l4*l 44f4 R,544 , C4l4 144544 4454 44544 4H%- 
4544 4Tl4 €l4l54? (4^41? R^l 1?t[^'l4 4rl44I 4^^, v5l4l4t 44l^ 44444 4f44l4 
C5§1 ^1^ I 1%l4 1%^ (4l4 44 (44 ifl4^ ^1%4l1|544 I ^1414 4t5l4-4T44l54 %14 (7544 
44 1l^j4-4c'xi4 2f1^ ?f4it4l4 1^544, 4^^v4l4 444 4454 ^l41 4l1^5'0 4iR(-'3*i 41 , 4454 
4454 4Pl41 C4p15'o4, Wife feRm^l 41 4lf%544 ^14 4?^ I C4l4 44 (714 4*'s4^ ^^41^ 
(Zrl575 fefe ^ ol4l4 l44 l [|54 4 I :)b'C'b l8l54r 444 144714144 441*1544 45^ i!f1*l5I? 
I44jl44 ’1‘44 I4<4l-l44l4 ^^544, ^I4l4 4lv§l5^ T4?l4 4154, (71 T44l4 'oRl4 

41 ll^'l 4l44l%44 1% 4l Wl41 471 41, (4l4 ^ 4544 4lt i 4l®4l4 4^ 414471 14441 

44TK 14414 (44, 15^5 '5344l44l4 I4<41-l44l544 (TlTi l454l<l 1|544 I 4l«4l7 fei 
ITO 4tPf4t%44, fel4^T4^T4i54 (TTfe^K ^354147414 4547141<(77T 44l*7l 4l1^- 

1|C44, 1544 04414414 4l44lf|544 — 5^54544 ^ fel4l^ C45^, (7154544 4547 475l4fe 
^45^, (71 444 RifeW 4»fe Ito fe44l4t ®1441 4lt54 i 1%5 ^5l5l4 ^74 4^ 4^44 

^^t4\1tf1 4Wl4 fejfe 4T®4l45¥ 4lll5^ 1^4‘=1 47^ 4tr%lfe544 ‘34^ 1514 4^ 5^54544 

£* 

. 31— 1525B 
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f^iTlIUiVFT— Iftr^ Cotrn ^ R] ^fT, 

R1 I -^lUS RiT 'jTVtrUT OTlR R] 1 TfT‘l, 

fefV OTtljtRl^ ^1^1 R^f%l f>l^rcrR <?[ ^UTt^' 

^un TfRM oti^tus ^RrlTT 'Hjl R1 ^PPTl ^1^1 m1 I 

'RtViUT ^WlRTtT frStRt^ %UR 1 i^TTlU ntfpMfeFi, <ilT^ 

C^m WtU ^ Rt^, W ^JTCRTT ^PltT f^lUl fT 'A\C^\ 1 

^%VH, — r^i 3pr f^Tjurrn f%P} 'Tin?, ulf^ cn fi-f^ fri 

"SM ?rf%Ttr‘t 1 (7T To TRI CUtTTT TtT'll V^T R1 I >i]T rtlT, f^fv FtM? 

Tf^T ^rcp, sfttn 8 f^ 'fln't TlTTtfurUR I o'^Im '\^ TT Rt^, o''{T2 

fefv 'srfTTSt TOR I RtU-lf^rR f??U Rl, 1^-5 Rf^R RtiRTSR RI, Tf^- 

Rtr^ Rt^R ^i^CR "RtRf^ Rl, RI^T^ ^ 1 RtSRlR RtRtRtfR RtTlUS^ CR 

f%tR ffR^lRR Ulo Tf¥l1%RR. CR tWR RC^ Rt*^ 1 

TOT RRR RRTU f%fR R^TtC^ <i]T ^tilRH ^^WtIR TfRRl UtfRCoR, €TO Rf^ 
^ 8 Rt^ RRFt«« 1 rR ^ fRlflR Tf^tR f?fe ^MStTR ‘4T[l^ 
Rt€t TfRRt%RR ^tUt€TO ^RR CR Rt^lUo^ CTOJTtR ^ I CRR RRTU f?^- 
RtRfoS ^tVtR RR IrRIR %I 1 -fVTUn R^TtR — ^tUtRlRH R*fRRl CR (7i(^?! rIr RI^ frfRRI 
^rCR, CR Rt€lR TOfR VR I RTolT ITlCR^ CRlR* <ilvTR Rl t) Rt®t CR^Jt^ CRR liJR? RCR, 

^vtR ■RtotRft ^tulRlTRi frfrn tUrrItu, cr "stri ^ri f^tRli:iii i cr uri 

<3TRtRRtR^ clUtRURl RRRR Rtt, Rt^^iRtWlCRR RnsItRJ f^tRt%RR I CR Rl^Co ^tv\R 
R^Rt^ ^RJl, T5^ 'Q ^^IRR;-^ ^ I CT^ rc|tU ^ti;tR rItoCRR 

TfRC^ I '^jfRRtfl, f^fR CTOCRR IrrRIIr R-^ Tf^ f>tRtf^RR I 


RR|TR1% '<S?FWtRe . 

RfTOtR ^R 

(ilTf^ 'RtFtR 'G fR^lRlRI f^RRlT^ 'RRf&R !ljRn TORR TIrrITUR, 
fto ^tRf^ ■fRRTlTOR f*tTtR C#rCRR TfRTtRt , ^i]TfTO TT^ RtfROT 

RtVfR TRfRfto RCR, 'RRlf^ TOff^^R RtR! R^jf^R RTRI , RtVtTT CRTfR 

CRtT CRRR R'JllR TCR, iRCRRt RIwRTCRRI OoRIr IfRH TI^ ’tICT , T^RTTR 

■fR^ftRvotWR, TiRRC-oR 'Rt^lR^ R^TO Rt^ , t^RT RTIrIr^ %1R 

^3 TOtR^te , RtRI tTOt?t RCTR -feRlRRRRR RtVtR TO? , W 

TOft^tT^ Rf^ RMIR 'G ?:|Tfe-RtRlRC'=lR TillR-TtR T’sf^R RRtRl TIrRI fR^R 
RtRI (^*JRTRtR TRRR TIrrITO j CR^ RTR'tl^RetR *1!^ RfGR3, CR^ RRR'TOR 
RCRTQ RfRb'Plo, '3^iR<5,T^lRR sftSliR iftR^ '53TRtR RCRTtRlRltrRR RtR RfR 

^ •iO'i'i RCRR RtR RrTOf WR'f CR tjTtf^t^ ' RCR’-Tt RRtR ’ ^ I 





^5.80 

^sf%5 ^‘f'^rfq 

^RlWC^ ''Sftf^if 2l1?r ^ MB ^R(.’vs[^ I TRtr^ ^iRtV'i, Rft^ 

^f^tJlvs, ''i|'lt?KR^t^ ^fR C^r^rt^ ^^tf% vaPicXs RR ^ — ■'^liR ^^TRR C'tT'R 
c?c*K iii^i\i!'olc<{ ^’t'FiRi ^R<ti Mii'olc*^ RRs 

^r^iic^ *r^TT ^twv5^ ^'s^rd ^t^i-f ^Rc^R i 

^ dK. <*\ ^ 


^t[RjRTm^ TtW'^T vsRva^ CT ftf% 'G 
c^t«f ^ ^»rv3sr (Partition of Bengal) vshlw<)' ^^rr i ^ 

^«fT <i]^ Sc'Q^f-fi 'G 'ifiCTR't'W ^ I ^tiniTRf^ 

0 \ &\. e^ 

^ ^tr'^il=iM c'4i 4 R|'4H c'+cui M'iRrt^ ?fc^f i 

^ <5rwc*r RtrR I ^R^ ^ '^wR 

C>K 

^rRtRt<(7R ^rRR ^Rr^ ^(rT^ ^t%i I <i)R 

Rr^? f%l OTr ^R^ 1 t%^ ^oR^I-’^^ ^ITRTt ^RtC^ Rt 1 

~ d^ 4>. 

=TR csf3t ^fR5^ RR'tR? R^^<rtRPi R%R ‘S\^°s 

R'jRRtRrr RR v5tR^-bk--i'iR (Vice-Chancellor) (?R 3pnR c^R 
(R^R ’Rt^R RtR ^Rr^ ot^R^iIi^ciI'I riR 'Q^rIrr '^iRva Rc»R 

R^ ^^r^v*}fc< rRRo %rR , ^RR rrr (Tf^^rt 

^ RR;^ ^fltqRR ^srRrR'tRT rRo ^Rri i rRr^Iir 

RtR “ ^Rt^R WtvfR '^I’oh 'Q Rr rR I RR 

RRjtRRR ’iR*R roR 'ii^N ’R ?r^-rRrcr RferRrs 

rRr WRif rR-jiR rR r;5r \ ^FjjTf f^ rRrRi RtcRk^ ww i riR cR«f ^ 
Ti’ssff^ trR*t rRrR I ^10 Rcr^ r;«(T rh 

'QRR^ RRTt^ltRR ^R RRRR ^5RR C^RFR FSRltR ^Rr RR ^ilR^ RRR R&5 
STR^ Htsf rrRr ^ ^ RsIcrRr mb r^frtrr rR^r 

TO ?pfR RCRT 1 RR RtTO RtR voIRR RlTRRtRT RRRt%rR I 

RRR W^U5 RRR ^RR RCRR RR^'RtS RR^ ^R I \sRR wRtrr (T'RRr RRR 
^5R1 RtR rR^ ^ Rt I (RR RlR-RRaR ^RRtR “RlR RRR RwR RRc^Rj 
vaRR ‘ ■RR'RR ' *Rf CRtR ^ RR^ ^RtRf ^RR ^rCRk”^ (Rt^ R^RRR 

^Rc^ RIRrR R1 I ) 

tRR RR r#R Rtfro rRrcrr R"Rr¥ rr 'QrrRrr rR^ rRR rRri rRg 

rR# rR^ ^ I ^rRrotr tji%ti RtR ®Rr wr crr¥ RrR i^irc wr 
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’HIwvsI'q ^^it%rt5r 1 2Itq 2r«l^ mb 

I ^ 'Q ^TllVCviJPr MB fp^n fWTf ^FI 'e-WtPFf 

^<2,^ \s %r I f%fv 3UTU ^rc^t'^TTT 

■«o1t:^ 'G ?r^f%5 i c^l 2 iUt o^ 

^1%-^ ^<T ^«TrT CTt^ ^^TUfT'S %I 

^ «5rtuT ^tv^T (Th:^ c^f 

I 

^ (?ft tfUi I fr^ ^ 

^rvt^'s ^tvi 3TFI 'a^^FfUT I 

cTC*!^ ^«fT '^wvaCvfM ^ ^5rt€Ui ■pNI^ c^itf^ v^, ^=r^Fn c^ 
C^ (?T? vt^ C^t^ I ^ tffel TfeFT (7f ^tvt^ i%*p^^fTUpr- 

^rRi^ ^n 1 'Q ctpfFt^ ^if^Tt#n f%^ 

CT ^tvFn ’tfU?tr’?U5 ^ 1 '^l€Ui-1%''jf%'nt^-2j1%^- 

^<V1 ?tT7FT q'f^lffs ^fepT I CtT*!^ 

■<R-c^ utRft I A^ OTlr-Jt 

eK ^ 

m WVT "^FTttV I 

‘ ^K ’ ^tcv5 (M^^r 1 cin^ 

wfo 1 ^ ^ TO tjUi TO^ 

A'^m ^5ftf5r?n 5T^=#f f^TO “ ^ ^c^^«rrN 

Vt^C^tG^ 'Js? 1^7 <1^5 'iM->'f<l el?-'llcV0 WU Pf<f'C'i7R tRCvsC^'I I ” 

fijffifvs I f%T^ “ ^TOl 1 

v<i ^vft VI w ^vWv vcw 1 ” ^vtfv ^slvtv VG^ '5lvtv vfvftus cWty 1 

^srtvftv f*fVn-TO^ 'VCV4'^V <FVKt#l I %fv flv mb VnVS'oIGV ‘ ’ 'Q ‘ ^ ’ 

fw (v=^fttvi vtf^tGW — ^vit^ f*lv4v ^^irvtf^ ifiv° tjrvtwvlvzn fefv 

f%sft titw 1%^ f%»4lv'TTtvw vw^ cv vjM's 

I "vtfv 'Q ^v}vN v#!vi ^ivtGV? vfvvlv “ GVf ^«n, ^tNPll >4t ^5fl€!v 
f^tvnv «FlV i£iv^ 'ilt ^tG^lVV G V VG'^l VlvMfVvs I ” VJV 'QWtV 
'^^tf%<f'\3ic< 'VFltG^R vRva CVtV T^W 1 CV vTr\s 'STt^ftV f*tV4V tli%5 
#Nvt^f^ \stvi fvfu^ vt? I 

^ ‘ ‘ Tvit^ ’ vtv ! CVt^ ^rPfGVV, GVtV^ VltGW I 

'SfTFR VG®V ^Vt^GV^ VTtV 'S VH '^VVlV 

C^tV f^ Ht)Pivs ^tGW VI I fN, f%V, Vn5^, VnV^ \5lGV ^tpiV 

Vtf^^T 1 CTO[ CVlV VtVGV T%T^^Vt^VX3 V*Ff«,W V^tW VI I 
tvtv W ^stFoIv ■ptvV^ V^rf^ vs ■Rfv (sclieme) f%fl^ vtv i ^'rit'^l 
■f^V^ W WGV^ Vr^ 'VtGVtFTl, ‘JtGVVVl, VtVt^tV 'Q Vt^rf^'G! ^^fVG^ Vtf^fGW , 
VJV '5BWtV ^jlV 2fG\5JV5 ^Vf%^ Vt1%Vl A^ VW 'ViGViFViGV "^VgV VRt>lR^ 
V'f%ii FV'J.^tv scheme ^vt^GW i *lG<f '©^ivcv 'S'S^V vWfG*f wt€Ui 
f*!^ vfv^v (National Comicil of Education) i ?flv^ 



TTFf' 


^86 


a feFT I ^IsWsfl ^5Tt5t% C^fft 

^ 3^^ fcR I ^ ^iJTf^'^tft C^ W 

^Sft^ PNH 5t^5R I RH (ilR 

W^ '^PTR^I^r C^h f¥s 

jfpr 'Q^=?tR ^1 :iic*H ^ ^rr;^ tq^RRl’c.<i? ^spnFS , 1%^ %Rf 

^vsRh wtR^ f^C<^*{ f*r^ ’iR^ti't^ ^RT-RRI?^ ^TRI ^*ttRRl ^’*(<l ^3 llpl’ 

^Tf%5 ^^Rpn RNH vb^ fi ^v57WH ’iRbiRt^ I 

:)i506 ^ Wt€t^ f*rn bb'^bo ^C5R (Rf%§tfr ^ 

^ I ‘ c^^'QR ’ 'Q fRRt^ ^trtR 7[pf Rr^'t Rprr "srw 

=?r5ft ^t'S^i ^ I 'srf^ -pf^ ^17 ‘ on national lines entirely 
under national control ’<i] ■'tR^lRr® i t%^ if]? =?t(:^ ^R '53WR 
c£]^i? ^11%:^ I (R ^ffw if]R "gpRfiS standing a^oart 

fiom but not in opposition to the Government system, ^'fts 
wtf!<r Rm f*Ri ■fe^f ^■ilRvb 4''=j IRvb ??^i ’RR- 

vbRt^ 5?(R R, 1%^ 'st^ (RR RfC4lf45tG ^RfR R I 
??tt Ri^Ir I ifj? RRpr^t Rtw Rtn rR^ 

45Rl^4 iflT^ RTtm ^ C^'RfTR =?R rR^R 4Ri^ 
^HRrIt^ I TO Rr^ ^RRI ^ft^Rf ^siTORt^^r TOfitRR4 ^^qWR 4 R'Ji^ 

wt€Rr RfTOr^R^? RfR«f^ttft ^?r RR^f i 

R^'t 4tffe (R 'srtsR RR^Ttr t|RRl ^\°i 4'i,3R RR^ 

RCRT R^Rts 'Q 4i5Rt3 V?<ltf^^ I TOTR Rr RRR RI^RR^RtR?! ?RR rRi 

(RR-RRrfR5 ?il RiR^ %f I RRFI RR’eIRR ii]W^ RRR RR ^JR-RCR ifit R^t RR 
'53 RrTcrr cRRcr riRi^ I Ir's 'feRr Rf?tr^ ^rrRj ^Rrtrr ri i f^R rRtcrr — 
“ RtRfDR CRT'R RlR4' 'Q ^R4R'*lC'4' RtRtlR R^iRRfRt RIRH RR I ??lc^ RRR'S RtRl 
RrR ^rRrRR Rft iflRs RRR'G to RtfRCR TORI RRT R? I” R^R^ *tfRR TOR R»M 
RlR*r R^fRC^ RtTR RI, RR 'QRRtR R#4 "PfRl Rf^^'Q CR^R TOTRt^TigR 

€l<r RtR TOf Rfej RIlR Rt? I TOtR TOR TO^ ifjRRR RIwRR^RRI MrR'^ RItoR 
CR tf^RtCRR ^pJ'Rr^R if]?RiR R^J- CRR RRl ??R CR TORCRR RRtR rH, RRtR CRRfRfe 'Q 
RRR to -RftR (R’ (R i^cRR if|R° R^^RtR ^liRW? RI (R (R '■^TlC^R ? ?^R ^^Q(R RR*l7^ 
Ri%R^ ?5'0 CR, CRt^tR RR'IIC^R 'TOICR if]? RRR RtfRlRR RCR f?R R^RIrRR 
%RR I T%^ If] TOITR ^iRR TRRfte 1 ifit CRfRRTisR RJR 'QRTOT CR TOR TRRlT^RR 
^?IC^ 1 r*FR? 'BR f%R ??RtT^ I 

?^R RR RtWCTO ??R Rct, CRT-'R RTRT TOUr flRR TOT ^<2,RtCTO 

CR^'Q CTO I RCRCRt fRR'i.Rt? MS TOTOR ^RR I CR?^ CR? M§ ^fR fRlTO 

f*tRl RIrRCRR R°RR RTTOtR 4RCRR I RRTR ^'ftfR ?tRl ‘ RtRT?! ’ TOTTO 
RTTOr I TOfR f*tRl RTRRR ^t3R1 Rt?RR R^RRI ?tR I IR^S <5? TOIRRR fTO^S 
RR '^RTOT fRRf^f ^trro RI I RR? TOrTO RtRTTO r!?^ ?TO RRtRR RCRtTRTOf 
4fRTOf I rRr ??cv3? rtr 'QRRtR rtIrr CO TOi rIrri TO Ircto I crRr fro 
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^ I ^ ^Ttr^R ^ ^2^flpr 

15t^ ^ fwus^ I #NI7T^ 15pl^rf%T I 

« 

^‘Wi T%f^ vtw] q1^#o mrt^^ ^*tlwf ^fkz^ i wc^ 

^5}3 ^tu5 ^^<=1 ?frf%tpf 
^ ^ c^P\ ^tv1(:¥ ^ 

/ a\ 

OT=^ 1 T%f% 

^ RfflURTT #^rt%5FT, 'JfvSlr^ TOT ^<i,TO^ Tf=^ ^ 

'^li'iii R'ijH<i Sii5<ii R(.'m tu ^ I "Pm 2f*ftT zj R)yl*f 

^ifR TlT froPpr (Bengal Technical Institute) i 

TF) ^hffetfl’ CT^ #RjTRf< Pm TR^tFf f|c£=R I TH '©T^hfCT 

^ir<=h tPt ^rmi ciiTtPiTO^ vstvFi Prr^ ^cro TRT%rt^ (T %Pi cn (^it1%T 
bt^n Tn \3tvt^ (iiT^ T5 donation (?r i \st^^ th ^HR^lft 
^Pf<lli^W»i, “ 'ilNfi^ tilt Tt^ I '®lR'G TOTT C'iPl’ ^ 

vTOPm Tp^iw^TpFtProv^ I TO^tro^ Ti’ttf^TpT i” <ii>iR^l4t 

tilt tPri PtTr:^ i ■fePr ^tro ^ PtrR R*! 

ST? ^ mi PRtr;^ I tilt RTO'Q TO TJ^ '^TtR 1 TO 'Q 

Pm tPr? Rtw tPitor ^rorfl Tirto Rn ^£it grf's 

TiT Rto^ Yt^R tPtTO 'g ’rfrTOr tTOjc^ i \5tvR wm, ^sTr- 

5TT, c?PRR PfpR I Pm (R tr 'QtRt 

Ifim t£it PTR TORJl C'fPRl ^ttU5 ’TOn Ttt I 1%^ =?< 'C TTST ^ TO TO’, TO 
^t m PtrTO ^PfUiJ ^ (R TR ^TtfR TO ^ (TO ^tU5 tilt 

^€Pt Pm tPv? 'q tor ^-Prt^, Pm-^rfetiRR ’ffepRo 

Rt'fP^R ^^'rTfTOTO I 


C*l^ ’ife 

TOR TO^r^pRt TftPlTtff 


^llR ^m^RtCT umr't TUT, (Rt TTI^ TUIT T?ltT TOR fi^‘i>RR TO RRR 
T’vS 1 TUR ■pR m (?Ttr^t >fR S Tl't vtcXi UtPiTTO I '^Ttf^ (Rt RTO (PfpRtf^ 
i RTT?" =T R-'llP? Ol, TOTT *^1=7 RCTn TT RTJ I TOR \5^TfTOT CTO 'S 

Rmi ^‘i RrftZ , TTT tTO (Ti Tm RT pR RTHlT mT TPTTTOR, TOl PTOtS 
T3iT 1 'ill; ml 2 ^tlRl RIT 2 fsPi TI RTO pTlRT:*f TRlmUR tPtJ RMT tPRPS^ I 
RtR TOsm to^R tRt^trItui; tRi tPt ^RRt j-itcci’T t P i; Rlum Pi^ 
Tpui TfP TO ! lirP? TTriR, ift^i ymi ■Rt^ TO ri tPrr, i;?r tr tPt ^ €RR 



CffR TTtt I ^ «ff^5ll , 

cK <> t>s ^ ^ ^ 

I c^ ^ir^Ttwt^f f%, c^ 

HJlr^i ■Rf%^ ^5\^'Q fef% f^t^Tt^sRT 1 c*t^ 

i4? ^ 1 (ii? c?R^ (?'f^ ^pn ^Rc's ^itf^ 9 Tir^ 

■fef^ <i ' pi ' (. ' vs ^, ‘ OT l’ 7jt<(t^ct #rn 7R 1 ^ CFl' '^rfw 

5ftf^, ’il'^f^ c^ ^itR^ I f^ 's Pi\3j&<ti c^*i*f 

^5^1 ^ipK.'sR'^, lilt's bPic^j) I f%fQc<p(^iJ^ ^ii]<iiii't' 

^ ^ I RR^ftr^ ct, 

wn ^oRs ?rtC ^ ^Rratc^, ^l^li'o %R Rr^t^ \gt^- 

R^ir^ ^'ti 'Q ^t^r Rr^ \ ^ '©Rri 1%R ^Rr:^ — ‘ RrR^ ^ i’ 

^5^ b'l :)0 RRr ^ Rr^^fttc^ feR ^R:5TVf%^ ?j1^ 

I am indeed deeply grateful to you and your esteemed 

colleagues for that touching message of hope 

May the abundant grace of my Maker and the over-flowmg 

sympathy of my fellowmen which have so far sustamed me durmg 

trial and tribulations continue to be vouchsafed to me in going 

through whatever has still to be faced 

^«bT €tvR c^7rcT{^ c^ %R fel^ti 1% c^ 7ri% 

/ ' 

■^■Rcvs ^sftR ?” 1 c^ ^fepTi 

^Ri'C^'Tf, — “ t% C^ "^TRR (T'lv c-^i^ l” 

^ ^ ^?fi ^ %R ^ 1 ^Rrc^, — Rr^ ^tom =|Rri 

?ts i’ ^fofK czfto RFfh¥<^ ¥Rc'^‘ ^ivR iff ^ 

(5®fR[v3 'ot^ wRttt 'oRrr^ ■'ttRR' ^ i ^RN ^\5 h RroIR^ 
crRt Trtt I (7IV ^'f RRr ^ =wtt Rr^ i ct 

f tstt^ ^Rlr^ ^srR^'f ?f^, c^ 

^RpTf%5f^ ^ cvRRR \9 'sRr^ R^ i ^ ^R (iit fe c^ 

'oRRi^ <f'^R(.'^ ■'itRr^ I ^sjpRi ’jtf -yR, Rrsf Ri^ RrR^ wrt Tffftt i 

3Rt5 ^rfRfc^ ^icR^' Rr*R i ^stRIttr •=11?- , 

Rt^Rtt — ^tvR Rrw ^ 'q ^ vt?R i 
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A TRIBUTE 
Lord Sinha 

When I first came to know that great man, lie was still a member 
of the Vakil bar I saw him raised to the Bench and practrsed 
before him as an advocate all the years he was a ludge of the High 
Court and received much kindness at his hands He retired, as 
soon as he attained the age of 60 years, though he was as hale and 
hearty then as he. ever was m his life but his conscience would not 
allow lum to stay m office one day beyond the allotted limit, for 
he considered himself bound by the existing rules to resign. That 
was the man all over. 

It was my privilege to meet him now and then durmg the 
many years his hfe was spared after his retirement. In the course 
of many useful public functions all of which he made it a pomt 
to attend rehgiously. It was ever his motto to serve his fellow- 
men and he lived and died, in the enjoyment of his countrymen’s , 
love and affection, their lugh regard and deexi esteem Bengal is 
sanctified by the memory of such a son A brilhant student, an 
erudite scholar, a devoted educationist, an able advocate, an upright 
ludge, he was aU that — and more. But I remember him best — and if I 
may reverently say so — ^love him best as the mild and j)ious Hmdoo, 
who, while endowed with the best western culture, rigidly adhered 
throughout Ins long life not merely. to all the old Hindoo ideals 
but to all the Hmdoo practices of rehgion I cannot thiiffi of that 
frail httle body without also recalhng the facts that his mother’s 
hghtest wish was to him “ law divuie ” — ^that rain or hail never 
prevented him from waUmig long distances every mornmg to wash 
himself m holy waters — ^that after a strenuous day in the heated 
atmosphere of Court a glass of Ganges water was all the refresh- 
ment he would allow himself 

Commg from me whose whole life appears, so far as the outside 
pubhc IS concerned, to be one long challenge to orthodoxy, this 
will perhaps be a surprise to many of my countrymen They will 
ascribe it probably to my subhmmal Hmdoo consciousness — ^the 
ineradicable longmg for the ascetic’s end as a fittmg crown to an 
active hfe. It may be so I will not deny it But I explam it 
to myself somewhat differently 
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I am one ot those who refuse to lenoimco my Hmdooism, 
however little room there may be for me personally m the Hmdoo 
social organism It dawned uj)on my mind quite early in life that 
Hmdooism was large enougli and broad enough to retain withm 
its fold those who believed m God and those who rejected Him 
— both those who beheved in “ One God and one alone ” as well 
as those who worslnpped the whole pantheon of 33 crores. 

We do weU to remember that for conduct in ordmary hfe 
which the law cannot reach, there must be the fiu’ther lule of rehgion 
for the vast -majority of us Forms of rehgion vary from ago to 
age and fi’om countiy to country and no one of them can be ab- 
solutely fiee from eiTor. The average man must bear in mind 
that although observances may seem offensive and stories told 
about the Gods may seem incredible, yet as a rule of action a sys- 
tem which has been the growth of ages is infinitely more precious 
than any theory which he could think out for himself He vnll 
know that his own mind, — ^that the mnid of any single individual 
— IS unequal to so vast a matter, — ^that it is of such immeasurable 
consequence to him to Iiave Ins conduct vusely directed, that, 
although the body of his rehgion be mortal hke his own, lie must 
not allow it to be rudely meddled with — “ He maj’’ think as he 
lilces about the legends of Zeus and Hero but he must keep his 
thoughts to himself; a man who brings into contemjit the cieed 
of his country is the deepest of criminals, he deserves death, and 
notlung else ” 

So said Plato — the wisest and gentlest of human- law-giveis , 
and so hved and died Gooroodass Banerjee, a man of precisely 
the same type as the great Greelc xihilosopher 

I for one cannot but feel the most respectful admiration for 
Gooroodass Banerjee’s adherence to the age-old practices which 
mculcated reverence for our glorious past and foibade rude mani- 
pulation of hallowed foims To me tJie most hopeful signs of the 
times are those which unmistakably pomt to a reconciliation between 
two oiDposmg forces in our midst, mherited tendencies and acquired 
characteristics, as Lord Ronaldshay caUs them 

Gooroodass Banerjee, one of the earhest “ Masters of Arts ” 
of the Calcutta Umversity, was one of the first to combine the 
scientific knowledge of the West with the profound learning and 

32— 1624B 
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spiiitiial culture of the East. As such 1 make my profound 
obeisance to his sacred memory. 


SIR GOOROODASS 

Bepjncitandra Pal 

Sir Gooroodass Banerjee was one of those few men who influence 
contemporary life and character far more by their personal examples 
than by public activities or jiiopaganda 'This does pot of course 
mean that Sir Gooroodass’s public activities were inferior eitlier 
m quality or m quantity to any of Ins contemporai los By no 
means so Indeed ho was among the most active of our public 
men. No public movement that sought his help and gmdance 
was refused his association or assistance As long as he was on 
the High Court Bench, he could not ajipeai on our political plat- 
forms But all through his official careei ho was an enthusiastic 
worker in the cause of education, literature and of the gcneial 
intellectual and spcial advancement of Ins iieople. Befoic Ins 
translation to the Bench, Sir Gooroodass had been closely associated 
with our national pohtics also He was one of the jiiomment 
leaders m Bengal of the Indian National Congress m the earlier 
years of its life , and though he could not publicly participate in 
its activities afterwards, his interest in iiolitics was not less keen 
than those of the most active of our iiohticians But m j)olitics 
as in everything else, Sir Gooioodass was an ideal moderate m 
the highest sense of the term His moderation was not a cover 
either for self- advancement or for his inner violence of thoughts 
or ambitions Sir Gooroodass’s moderation was an element of his 
most intimate moral and spiiitual life and cultiiie It was a qiiahtj^^ 
of his essentially aristocratic intellect and character. It was bound 
up with the native sobiiety of his mind and the quiet dignity of 
his conduct In this, he was a representative of the old type of 
higher class Bengalee Hindu All excesses, even the excesses of 
legitimate emotions or aspirations, disturb that equanimity of 
the soul which is so essential for the realisation of its identity with 
the universal which is the ob]ective of all spiritual culture and 
goal of true lehgion among our iieople A perfect balancing of ^ 
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tlie mind, the emotions and the impulses, no less than a perfect 
control of the senses is absolutely necessary for the attainment 
of that salvation which comes tln'ough conscious lealisation of 
the essential unity or identity of the individual with the Universal 
or Brahman This is the sum total of the teachings of the Upa- 
mshads, the Bmhma Suit as and the Bhagavad-Geeta which are 
regarded as the three mutually supporting scriptures of Hindu 
Theosophy, in the wide sense of the term And Sir Gooroodass’s 
personal devotions were built upon this Vedantic Theosophy. 
Indeed all the Brahmniical discij)hnes of modern Hindmsm, more 
particularly ui Bengal, among the worshippers of SaJch — and Sir 
Gooroodass belong to this class — ^ivcie based upon this Vedantic 
Monism Ho was a philosophical Momst His worship of jiopular 
goddess like Duiga or Kali oi Jagaddhatii, whose annual worship 
was an institution of Ins laniily life, was theiefoie not idolatry 
but only a symbolism of this Vedantic Momsm In and thiough 
these symbols, Gooroodass sought to realise the ultimate Reality 
manifested as Force 

He was a diligent student of Mathematics throughout his long 
life Passing out of the Presidency College, Gooroodass was first 
employed, if we remember aright, as Professor of Mathematics 
in the Presidency College It was later in hfe that he entered the 
profession of Law But Mathematics was his hist love and con- 
tuiued to be his last love also His mathematical studies helped 
very materially to lend him his balanced judgment It was these 
that impressed him also, we think, with the mystery of what we 
call Force, that shapes and controls the course of cosmic evolution. 
This Force is found at its final analysis to be nothing more or less 
than Energy And what popular Hinduism worships as Sakh 
is only the manifestation of that Uncreated Energy which is res- 
ponsible for this creation This Uncreated Energy which, without 
bemg subject to transformations or changes produces the ceaseless 
transformations and changes of phenomena, is Malta Maya, trans- 
lated as the Great Illusion in English Yet to the Hindu thought 
it is not at all Illusion In reRhty it is at once both True and Not- 
True, Un-real and Real It is that great self-contradiction oh the 
hypothesis of which the Hmdu-mind sought to cancel the con- 
tradictions of thought involved in the whole world piocess, which 
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means production of perpetual changes fi’oin oi in that which 
changes not and can never cliangc. Gooroodass's mathematical 
studies heljped him, thus to seize the lundaniental truth of Vedantic 
Hmduism and reconcile not only Ins absolute Monism with the 
popular ceremomalism of the J3engalee Sakti cult, but also modern 
scientific thought with medieval Hindu leligion Hero wo must 
seek and find, m this spiritual jihilosophj?- and ichgious discipline, 
the master key to the mind and charactei of Sir Gooroodass Banoi jee 
Rarely have we come across a more balanced character, a greater 
equanimity of temper, a more anxious legaid foi the opinions and 
sentiments of others, a more genuine tolerance of the acutost differ- 
ence of opmion and a deeper respect for fiecdora, cxcejit in samts and 
seers of the most advanced t3q)e, than what we found in Sir Gooroo- 
dass Banerjee And it v/as those that made him so univeisally 
popular a public man and such a powerful mfluence for good among 
his contemiioraries. Peojile oftentimes mistook his sciupulous 
regard for other people’s opmions and sentiments as a sign of weak- 
ness The unique equanimity of his mind and character was much 
too frequently mistaken for lack of mental or moral strength by 
the more mtrepid or bumptious of his contemporaries But 
in truth, in his weakness, if weakness it could be called, lay the 
great secret of the supreme strength of Gooroodass Banerjee’s 
character In thmgs essential unity, in things non-essential 
hberty, m all t hin gs charity, — ^this was the golden rule of Sm 
Gooroodass’s life. And because of this ideal which he pursued 
with sleepless vigilance and luishaken loj^’alty throughout his life, 
Sir Gooroodass was a lunversal favourite and exerted such a 
silent, though none the less potent mfluence over the generation 
to which he belonged. 

“ Men of character are the conscience of the society in 
which they hve,” wrote Smiles. The truth of this observation 
found one of its best illustrations m Sir Gooroodass Banerjee To 
say that he was a distinguished scholar, a great lawyer, a cons- 
cientious judge, an erudite Vice-Chancellor, will be doing scant 
justice to the memory of Sir Gooroodass He was aU that and 
somethmg more He was a man above everythmg else. He held 
before his countrymen the ideals of a man. If “ the end of a man’s 
life IS to know God,” Sir Gooroodass Banerjee was an ideal man. 
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If the highest duty of a man lies m the harmonious blending of 
Jnan (knowledge)* Karma (righteous activities) and Bhakti 
(devotion), there are few men iii this country who have excelled 
Sir Gooroodass and had a better title to be regarded as prince 
among men He had a heart full of tenderness, yet hard as adam- 
ant. Modest and unassummg by nature he was uncompromising 
when his self-respect or the self-respect of Ins countrymen was 
at stake The Mmute of Dissent he wrote as a member of the 
University Commission proved his mettle 

Havmg lost his father in his childhood Gooroodass was bi ought 
up by his mother, a lady of great talents and kindliness of heart. 
It IS a fact that some of the greatest men m history, have attributed 
the eminence and greatness m after-life to the influence of their 
mothers “ What do you think is most needful for the better 
education of the Drench ? ” asked Napoleon Bonaxiarte of a talented 
Drenqh lady “ Mother ” was her prompt reply. “ Here we have 
a system m a word, ” admitted Napoleon Sir Gooroodass under- 
stood it and did all that he could to promote women’s education. 
He was a friend of the student community and save Sir Asutosh. 
Mookerjee, none had a better title to then affection and gratitude. 
One of the founders of the Calcutta Univeisity Institute, there 
was hardly any meeting of the Institute which was not graced by 
him. Courteous and accessible, Sii Gooroodass’s advice and help 
were often sought for by his countrymen, young and old, m hours 
of difSculty He was a Hmdu with a living faith in his rehgion, 
but most cathohc m his dealings with men of all creeds and classes. 
Plam living and high thmkaig was the motto of his life. Mathe- 
matics was his favourite subject but he was not a “ dry ” mathe- 
matician. He found solace m literature and had a great hkmg for 
the Bengali literature, and was proud of its gradual evolution through 
the efforts of Vidyasagar, Bankimchandra, Hemchandra, Babmdra- 
nath. Presiding at a meeting of the Calcutta University Institute 
when. Mr S. C. Mahalaiiobis spoke on the " Aristocracy among 
Flowers,” Sir Gooroodass quoted fluently from Hemchandra’s veises 
on flowers, to the delight of the audience Speaking at a meeting 
of the Sylhet Union'' where prizes were being awarded to female 
students. Sir Gooroodass expiessed his warm sympathy with women’s 
education by observing “ Sylhet was hitherto famous for its lime 
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and orange, but it has given us something sweeter than oven oranges 
— educated ladies.” He wrote his treatise on Jnan-o-Kmma in 
Bengali in ordci that Ins countrymen might be initiated into the 
mysteries of human life and its duties 

No people deserve to have great men in tlieir midst unless 
they learn to appreciate their voith 

Bengal has produced great lawyers, scliolars, and judges like 
Sir Gooroodass, but few can lay claim to a combination of ripe 
scholarship) and high einmonce with child-hko simplicity, unassum- 
ing humihty and the spirit of independence whicli foimcd the 
essence of his character Ho was a nationalist in the true sense 
of the term, in dress, habits and modes of living. 


IN MEMORIAM^ > . 

Sm WiLLiAiM Ew^vrt Greaves 

It is only m accordance with the fitness of things that the 
unveihng of the bust of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee should take place 
in connection with a meeting of the Senate of this University which 
he served so long and faithfully, of which he was such a distinguished 
ornament and whose Vice-Chancellor he was for three yeais, 1890-92 

But I would desu’o to dwell for a few brief moments this after- 
noon not so much on his distinguished academic career, which 
IS well known to you aU who Imew him longer and more intimately 
than I did, nor his distinguished career as a Judge of the High 
Court of Calcutta where his memory is recalled in the learned and 
lucid decisions, especially in matters of Hindu Law, which are 
recorded m the Law Reports of that Court and which I always 
read with the resiiect and attention which they demand as coming 
from one of his knowledge and attainments, but I would prefer 
to dwell on the man himself 

All of us, I suppose, m the course of our lives, have met, from 
time to time, but I fear aU too rarely, men and women who seem 
to stand out from their fellows as something apart from the ordinary 

* Addiess delivered on the occasion of unveiling the bust of Sir Gooioodass m the 
Senate House, Calcutta University. 
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— ^tliey are peisons, not necessarilj^ of profound learmng or attain- 
ments but who impress themselves on then* fellowmen and on 
then’ surroundmgs by the samtlmess of the character and by the 
mamier of their life We feel as we meet them that the world 
IS better by their presence and richer by their exam^ile They 
seem to exhalate from themselves a fragrance which comes like 
a refreshmg breeze to a thn’sty land Consciously or unconsciously, 
we are better by their presence and uplifted by their examjile. 

They are to be met with m every country and in every clime, 
they are not the esiiecial products of any religion or of any civi- 
lization As I stand here this afternoon my mind goes back to 
two such men whom I have known myself m my own country 
One, an Oxford Tutor, whose name is not known to you, William 
Campion The other, who is probablj'- Imown to you, at any rate 
by name, Henry Scott Holland, for manj’- years a Canon of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s in London and subsequently, Hegius 
Professor of Divmity m the University of Oxfoid And Sir Gooroo- 
dass Bauer] ee seemed to me to be one of such men 

You cannot conceive of any action or thought of his as mean 
or petty, he was above and beyond such things — actuated only 
by the highest motives, exacting from himself and from others, 
the highest standards, and hving alwa5'-s m the light of that religion 
which he cherished and loved so well The world is better by their 
lives and poorer by their loss. 

In the dust of controversy, in the strivings for place and power, 
111 the searchings for material wealth, in the rush and hurry of 
these modern days, it is well that we should turn aside for a few 
brief moments this afternoon to contemplate the memory of one 
who soared above such things, who was m the world but not of 
the world, and who strove alwaj'-s for what was best and highest, 
never actuated by iiersonal motives and by thoughts pf self but 
by his life and by his example lifting others to the high jilane oti 
which he lived himself 

I recall as I stand here that spare, ascetic figure who was’ so 
famihar within these walls, a man of remarkable character of pious 
and devoted life, and I. feel proud that it should fall to my lot to- 
day as Vice-Chancellor of this University to unveil the bust which 
has been erected to his memory by his admirers and his friends 
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GOOROODASS THE MAN 
Prof. Jaygopal Banerjee 

“ And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man. 
That out of three sounds not a fourth sound, but a star.” 

Browning’s Aht Voglei, st. vii, ’hues 3-4: 

Gooroodass, as man, used God’s gift to frame a star — 
the luminous Morning Star, pure white and as soft he “ battled 
it like a man, not boylike sulked or whined ” (Homer) “ By 
fair deed of heart, or head, or intellect, he aspired to win the honest 
meed of just renown ” (Petrarch) And, “ his modesty, his 
piety, his calm serenity, his unbiassed justice won to lum the affec- 
tions of every good man.” (Landor’s Pentameion) - 

The following pages will humbly attempt to present the man 
Gooroodass — of course, as he is understood by the writer, rightly 
or wrongly. The present writer discovered m him the umon of 
contemplative with active life ; and, believes today that the spiritual 
nature of our being which is the revelation of the Upamshads^ 
of Plato to classical Hellas, and of Christ to the modern world, must 
have been the solace of all his earthly cares. 

“ A creed is a rod. 

And a crown is of right ; 

But this thing is God, 

To be man with thy might. 

To grow straight in the strength of thy sjnrit, and hve out 

thy life as the light.” 

(Swinburne) 

“ The man 

Who in this spirit communes with tlie forms 
Of Nature,* who ivith understanding heart 
Doth know and love such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude, 

' No vengeance, and no hatred, needs must feel 
The joy of that pure 'xirmciple of love 
So deeply, that, unsatisfied with aught 
Less xiure and exquisite, he cannot choose 
But seek for objects of a Icindred love ' 
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In fellow-natures, and a kindred jo3^ 
x4ccoidingl3% he bj’ degiccs ijorccives 
His feelings of aversion softened down ; 

A holj’ tenderness pervades his frame. 

His sanilj" of reason not impaired, 

Say rather, all his thoughts now floving clear, 

From a eleai fountain flowing, he looks around, 

And seeks for good , and finds the good he seeks ; 

Until abhoirenee and contemiit are thmgs 
He onl^^ Iviiovs b,y name; and if he hear 
Fiom other mouths the language which thej^ speak. 

He IS compassionate, and has no thought, 

No feeling, which can overcome his Jove.” 

(Wordsworth) 

“ The man remains — the King over himself ; just, gentle, 
wise : but man.” 

“ Man, one harmonious soul of maiyy a soul, 

Whose natuie is its own divine control, 

Wheie all things flow to all, as riveis to the sea ; 

Familiar acts are beautiful through love ; 

Labour and jiain, and giief, in life’s gi’een grove, 

Sjiort like tame beasts, none knew how gentle the^'- 

could be ! 

t < I t 

The Abj^ss shouts from her dejith laid bare, 

-Heaven, hast thou secrets ’ ' Man unveils me ; 

I have none ” 

(Shelley) 

The great Rabindranath in his Kamala Lecture (University 
of Calcutta) for 1933, called (the religion of man) has 

sufficiently stressed m his inimitable way this idea of a true 
man, namely, essentially a man ivhat he is (and not what he does)* 
We cannot go_ on quoting indefinitely and therefore will give here 
only references — to pages (Preface page 1, para 2, middle) 2, 18 
(last two lines but two), 22 (where he speaks of the self- controlled 
man), 25 (presenting the relation of the ideal to *the real), speci- 
fically 27 to 31, and again, 39, 82, 93 and 103 (showing that the 

33— 1624B 
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'inner man alone is the man f>\s( nfinJh/), 1‘), 55, 77-78 (uhero his 
emiihasis is on ~-on(*\ at taming the fiifl of 

life b}'- being Iho iflcal). GO ( “ ?<’} ”-~-Yhn1 then ?), 83 (fi.Miig 

nnto life) and page 118 ratifyma P>io\\ nin<i\ lest (tin body at its 
best, how far can it tirojeei tin soul V), 

Similarlv, T would refer my readeis abn to Rabmdianath’s 
Hibbert Lecture foi 1030 on lidigion of jlMi/- -vpaciall^ sedions 
3, 7, 10, and 14 (having a paitieular heaiintr ou tin life fiiat Gooioo- 
dass chose as his ovn) 

If space had peimiited. In (juotations fioin othm yorlv> of 
Rabindranath the present miter's laslc nould haye lanm half 
accomplished — merely by suitable, lehnaut and ajijiro])! late (piota- 
tions from the prose and vcinc of this MoilfPs Loeatest liteiaiy 
figure and India’s gicatcst inochun thinlcei -])oet We liave, 
however, full confidence that the Ksidei^ of these few ]mges will 
themselves remember many such ])assng(‘s of ])oeti;\ (and prose) 
of Rabmdranath wLich, w'o aie rather afiaid, nnglit mislead them 
to conclude that tins essay is nothing bcttei than a clover. compila- 
tion only — ^wliich, however, it is not at all What tiiclcs this 
writer’s memory may have played witli him he himself docs not 
know — ^too familiar with Rabindranath’s wiitmgh as he actually 
happens to be. 

“Not on the vulgar mass 
Called “ work,” must sentence 
Things done, that took the eye and liad the ]irice , 

O’er which, from level stand. 

The low world laid its hand, 

Round straightw^ay to its mind, could value m a trice • 

But aU, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 

So passed in making up the mam account , 

AU instincts immature, 

AU purposes unsure. 

That weighed not as his wmi’k, yet sweUed the man’s amount : 

Thoughts hg^rdly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 

Rancies that broke through language and escaped , 
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All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me. 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped ” 

(Brownmg) 

A Prefatory Word 

It IS obvious that the method of mvestigation here employed 
m the pages that follow comes from Plato’s method of enqmry 
ado^ited in his Paimemdes. 

The basic idea, therefore, is the study not of a mere mass of 
disjointed details industriously collected together from all avail- 
able accounts of the late Gooroodass Bandyopadhyay — ^which 
accounts, as is mvariably the case, must be made up of facts and 
fiction (Dichtung und Wahrheit) Legends are ^ntal Legends hav^ 
the Imack of gathering round a man like moss round a tree trunk. 
Pacts as facts are even sometimes echj)sed if the person concerned 
has specially chelas (admiring followers who must hke the “ Nilus’ 
serpent ” do their “ kind ”) These fiction -ridden facts, agam, 
are fancifully connected^' together into a queer whole known as 
biography We read at last 500 pages (sometimes 5 volumes of 
500 pages ' ) to find that a regulative principle, a ruhng idea reveahng 
an 01 game comiection is conspicuous by its absence 

Pacts gam significance only when being first scientifically 
explored, and then psychologically analysed, they are intuitively 
grasped by means of a philosojihical nexus discovered m the right 
way A process as exacting as, it is uncommon by that reason, 
this Moreover its 'appeal is only to the really cultured few “ Pit 
audience ” is bound to be few Por the usual audience a popular 
method alone is reasonable That method gams m general sym- 
pathy by losing in scientific precision and m philosophical reve- 
lation of the underlymg truth and its deep meanmg which hke 
a pearl has to be dived for 

A personality is at least "a disconcerting (if not bafflmg) com- 
plex entity The complexity increases with the cultural level 
reached by the man whose personahty is the quest of the seeker 
of truth about a man 

Gooroodasses are not the result of “ mass production ” Stars 
even of the third magnitude m a gallaxy^ are few and far between. 
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Immense is the difficulty, therefore, of the person who seriousty 
chooses to undertake the task of making an honest attempt to 
secure a reasonable measure of success in the enterprise either self- 
chosen, or, as in the present case, thrust upon him in spite of his 
known unworthiness A confession of unworthiness is not always 
a pose. 

To compare things great with small, was it a pose that made 
Socrates declare — at the end of prolonged and highly philosophical 
discussions with the elite of intellect of ancient Hellas — “ what 
knowledge is, I do not know 1” Was it nothing more than a re- 
production of the Delphic Oracle ^ Was it what is styled the 
Socratic “ irony ” — and nothing more‘i’ if it was natural hunuhty 
invariably born of sincere pursuit of truth — the Newtonian pebble 
— gathering on the sea-shore, the present-day school girFs common 
knowledge — ^which must impress one with the proverbial “ Ars 
longa ” depressing reality or if it was the Indian realisation that 
“ ” (the gift of wisdom is meekness of sf)irit), 

should the virtue be counted as the monopoly of Socrates alone ? 

Our Bi ihadaranyaJca Upamshad abounds in examples of it 
— that stand out so conspicuous specially in the Yajnavalkya and 
other Bishi disputations at the royal court of the Rajaishi Janaka 
and we of India will yield to none in our genuine admiration for 
the saving grace of true meekness of spirit 

Man’s achievement, after ^all, is such a poor fraction of his 
divine aspiration for perfection — ^his passion for perfection which 
often makes many a sober man so sterile. A name associated 
with the world of education with loving reverence by many of us 
will at once occui to our readers in this sad context and the name 
of a person who left us only in December, 1938 

Is not man doomed to fulfil through “ hours of gloom ” tasks 
“ m hours of insight wiUed *!*” 

Intellectual fatigue may be the price demanded — ^may be 
the puce paid What then *** If Plato (as Emerson believes) has 
made a havoc among men of genius, Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, 
Kahdas, even Carpenter, Trine and many more — ^leave Rabmdianath 
alone, who has not failed to “ adorn ” the whole world of thought, 
idea, emotion by his all-embracing “ touch ” — ^liave made a more 
devastating havoc among us, j)Oor, ordinary wiiters Where is 
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any loop -hole left so late m the day as today for any man to 
escape from unconsciously reproducing the thoughts, ideas, views, 
opunons, imagimngs, feelings of the endless piocession of thuikmg, 
feehng men and women, who have managed to have been Ins pre- 
decessors ? Origmahty is hunted foi onlj^ by the ignorant, the 
thoughtless, the vain, and the self-sufficient. We are aU mere 
mheritors. And inheritmg is legitimate. It is also entirely different 
from what is glibly called plagiaiism. Plagiarists there are— 
often, alas ! are, too many Many who are condemned as such 
are, still, umocent 

In these pages the writer has taken care to acknowledge all 
borrowings as conscientiouslj'- as iiossible and duty camiot demand 
more from Inm. 


The Task Before Us 

The character given to the present stud}^ signifies a self-imposed 
possibility of failure. The task, viz , of putting in black and white 
and that too for pubhcation, the substance of what was placed 
befoie a select audience at the Senate Hall of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity on the evennig of Fiiday, the 28t]i of January, 1944, m 
coimection with the Centenary Cciebiations of Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee, was imposed latei by the editor of the Memorial Volume. 
The speaker of the aforesaid evening never bargained for the task. 
It was sprung on him as a veritable surpiise and he found liimself 
mextricably caught in a net The responsibility is entiiely his 
for having gone rather a little out of the beaten 4rack m having 
chosen to say his say on “ Gooroodass the man.” This “ Gooroo- 
dass ” and Sn Gooroodass Banerjee, so far as he knows, may be 
two different entities. Hence a world of difficulties and troubles 
too. Bemg m it we have to bear the brunt of the fight as 
heroically as we may. 

Therefore we will begin with a very short discussion (at the 
very outset ) of the problem of attempting a study and an inter- 
pretation of the “ inward life ” of a man whose “ outward ” life 
looms large m the vision of all who know him or even reveie him 
on hearsay. i 

In true meekness of spirit, one claim, liumble though it be, 
this writer can honestly make — ^lie has had years to tliinlt this 
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subject-matter over before so unexpectedly being called upon 
to deal with it. So whatever is written here is -wiTtien dehberately 
— ^not on the spur of the moment of impulse. That surely is not 
to claim for it any worth whatsoever. 

The Inherent difficulty of such a Task 

We have opportunities — even wlien allowed the advantage 
of close mtimacy, only of observing, watchmg, notmg, analysing 
and-thmkmg over a human personahty’s outward life The inward 
life IS to us a matter of conjecture and inference. There is no pass- 
port to the nmer realm of a man’s “ being.” His “ becoinmg ’ 
is before our scrutunsmg gaze and the gaze may be hyperci itical, 
it may be over — sympathetic , occasionally, it is too hostile^ or 
too idolatrous. We, oftenei than not, miss the mark. Hence 
estimates of men more than of measures must be very cautious, 
dispassionate, meticulously just and as far as it may he m a Jiiiman 
judge, free from all ‘ prejudice or personal bias Yet the veidict 
pronounced is bound to be coloured by the particular mdividual’s 
way of judgmg. We camiot leap away from our own shadow — 
it always is with us. For this inevitable, shortcommg, no a23ologies 
are relevent, or needed. Permit a man to discharge the resxionsiblc 
function of judgmg his brother man and you forfeit your right 
to complain, unless the judge fails to be true to his trust consciously 
You have always the right to differ, to reject the verdict, to appeal 
to a higher tribunal. Are you, therefore, quite safe ’ Bear in 
mmd — Phihp drunk, and Phihp sober ” or the reverse ! “ Would 

the gods the giftie give us ” to judge aright m all cases and never 
to eir ' But they say “ to err is human ” 

Yes ! To be human > We had, for instance, of yore— 

“ Our Euripides, the human 
With his droppings of warm tears, 

And his touches of thuigs common 
Till they rose to touch the spheres ” 

Excellent, this. But how to emulate Eurijiides ? 

There is yet httle reason for desjiondency even in solving 
this intricate problem of entering into the nmer man who is to be 
a 2 ) 2 )raised by a human being full of human mfirmity. In Master 
Eckharts’ Sermons, fortmiately, we read— ‘‘ In this world there 
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10 inwardness without an outward expression.” We have 
•efore reason to beheve that the real inward man — Gooroodass 
imself will reveal his essence to our searching efforts. Professor 
)ert Mm’ray in his Conway Memorial Lecture for 1915 rightly 
is that “ ni most systems it seems to be recognised that in the 
)d Life there is both an element of outward strivnig and an 
lent of inward peace.” 

This mward peace finds expression m the outward strivmg. 
I though this short study will focus itself on the inward peace 
jrooroodass more than on Ins outward strivmg, one can easily 
1 the activity of Gooroodass in different spheres of the life of 
igal for over half a centurj’- with a view to show wliat the essential 
racter of this august jiei’sonage was. 

It is the essence of supreme iioetry, tliat, and that alone 
., in minute happenings it reveals to us the presence of God), 

[ its sole aim is to keep oxien “ the great road that leads from 

seen to the unseen ” (Maeterlinck’s Treasure of the Humble). 
1 seen hfe of Gooroodass (as of all men and women) is the outward 
It does lead us to the unseen, mward hfe which this essay 
poses to dwell upon ^ 

The method of axijiroach is the inductive method. If the 
Dothesis be correct, that Gooroodass not only studied hfe and 
)w it but lived it and lived so that his hfe might be one integrated 
ile, both as the embodiment and the expression m life’s daily 
ails of a total self -hood, his was the ideal of the fullest jiossiblG hfe, 
course, under the special conditions imposed' on him by the fact 
.t he was an Indian, a Bengali, a Brahman j)ossessmg a rich 
'itage that came to him down innumerable centuries of civih- 
1011 and culture, but, what to the jiresent vTiter is more pertment 
i important, particularly of the Brahmamc type of self- culture 
}h its wonderful adjustment of the three elements of work, devotion 
i wisdom of which the Gita gives the world a highly philoso- 
Lcal synthesis — ^not mere eclecticism, or even sjmcretism — as 
safe gmde to conduct. Arnold was satisfied with only seeing 
i truly and seemg I't whole and steadily. India’s programme 

^ Cf “A soul that knows itself must know that the proper direction of its energy is not 
wards in a straight line, but round a centre which is witlun it” (The Enneads of Plotinus 

98) 'In this connection Enneads IX 4 82 and 45 should be very carefully read , 
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of life-long Sadliana (severe course of self-culture and self-discipline), 
leaves enough room, however, foi all legitimate self-satisfaction, 
not of a being bent on free and unrestrictcds self-indulgence Foi, 
India knew — she may not do it now — that self-satisfaction must 
be regulated by the 'idea of self-fulfilment, self-i ealisation (witness 
the life of Paramhansadeva Sri Ramlaashna). India’s sage-samts 
laid stress on realisation. Indian x>hilosophy too is more than 
a love of wisdom. It is rather wisdom lived more than loved, though 
that love, genuine and deex3, is ever x^resent We have to clearly 
and definitely have before us this specific Indian view of life, Indian 
ideal of hfe, if we propose to correctly interpret Gooroodass who 
was a genuine Indian — every inch of him This cultured, rehgious- 
minded, Indian, this Gooroodass, therefore, lived life whole and that 
he did unflinchingly, come weal, come woe. This view gives us 
the true clue to the man, Gooroodass Keeping this steadily before 
our eye as our guiding principle we shall easily steer clear of the 
danger of beating about the bush. A mass of details can be collected 
together regarding Gooroodass with reference to his many-sided 
activities very easily by any Dryasdust drudge And a connected 
account mclusive of this mass may be conventionally labelled his 
biography. However, popular and welcome this procedure may 
be, the aim, the purpose, of this short study is different There 
will be no harm whatsoever if, as it is, it is summarily rejected as 
a thnig not wanted. Love’s labour is never lost. For the writer, 
it is pm’ely a labour of respectful ^and sincere love. Gooroodass 
had, let us at the very outset thoroughly recognise this truth, the 
will to live, according to India’s age-long and reahsed ideal, one 
harmonious total hfe in which all the elements, intellectual, emotional, 
volitional, constituting the psychological man are harmoniously 
synthesized with the ethical and spiritual sides of meuii—further, 
and what is of greater significance, enriched by what, for brevity? 
we may name the marvellously rich heritage of the Indians of the 
19th or the 20th century, curiously untrue to that noble and eno- 
bling heritage. Tins is no characteristic sermon : but a bare 
statement of fact — dispute it never so much who may. 

The Life Process of Man 

If viewed not merely biologically, man’s hfe iirocess includes ~ 
two struggles— (1) a struggle of man’s instincts acting together. 
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that IS, of the total orgaiusm and (2) somctlnng moie internal, 
more inward, a sort of civil war waged by the instincts of the same 
mdividuahty or, if you prefer, the same personahtj^ The first 
IS a strife with things someioliat outside, somewhat external ; the 
second is necessarity more tenable, more dangerous Milton realised 
this difference in Ins own life while distmgnishmg his literary and 
pohtical controversies from his married life’s fatal maladjustment. 
So did Shelley Did not Shakespeare too ? Did, certainly, Socrates, - 
Marcus Aurehus » From aU that is visible to us, in the case of 
our revel ed hero the second strife was never trying even if it did 
seriouslj^ exist We think it did not. Not that his voyage of 
family life was entirely a plani saihng to the destined haven of 
peace or bhss. We do not believe m tliat. Life is ethicalty and 
spiritually a stronger struggle for existence than it is biologically 
all earher theories of evolution notwithstanding. 

Moreover, has not Professor Ginsberg analysed what is essen- 
tially necessary in the concept of Evolution ? And its result is 
to reduce it to a suitable and serviceable “ descriptive ” conception 
and nothing more • William James seems to be right when he 
speaks of philosophies as “ just so many visions, inodes of feeling 
the whole push and seeing the whole drift of life.” (Italics mine). 

Our Definite Adm 

A very humble attempt will be made in this short study to 
see the ivhole drift of a really rejiresentative man’s life in the Bengal 
of the century outgone If Dr. Joly’s concise formula ma^^ serve, 

“ life being a rhythmic formula,” we may succeed m probmg 
deep down to sometlung like a principle of a fundamental 
character lying at the bottom of this rhythm as symbolised by the 
outward manifestations of it m the mamfold and varied activities 
of Gooroodass as practically known to most of us. 

Let us, at least, try and see 

To Be versus To Do 

Two fundamental values of the Man -Idea relate to (1) what 
a man is mtrmsically and essentially bjT- virtue of his general 
attributes and qualifications, his ideas and ideals, his conduct 
and what is called character, by his reactions to the totality of 
34— 1624B 
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his environment, by Ins thoughts and feelings deterinmnig Ins 
relations with other human beings, and (2) what a man in his active 
life does, what his usual conative tendency is and what is the net 
authentic record of his efforts and his achievements in diffeient 
sjiheres of action. 

We liave decided to fix our choice, on the first value. Ouis 
therefore will be an attempt honestly made to aiijiraise the wan 
that Gooroodass was and even is today to the xiresent generation. 

A further narrowing down of our scope may be made for the 
sake of brevity. 

We. will particularly confine ourselves to study in a scientific 
spiiit hotu and to what extent this jiersonality waged an incessant 
war all liis hfe against the clamorous cravings of the flesld with 
a view to realise (in the traditional Indian fashion) the Hindu Ideal 
of hfe imjposed by the scrixitures on a Brahman and to geninnely 
and sincerely live up to it 

Our position is well defined and clear-cut Bj’’ wa3’' of an 
ojiponent’s (of the traditional ) critical objection we will 

jiut m here a query “ Is not the enquiry as to what a man 
is one necessarilj^- involving and including the jirevious questdon - 
of what actually he has done or attempted in hfe to do This 
pragmatic test we do not mean to evade altogether “ To rust 
unburmshed, not to shine m use, as though to breathe were hfe ” 
— this surely is self- condemned “ To smite the sounding foriov/s ” 

IS heroic , more heroic is “ to strive and not to yield, bemg strong ” 
in will to do Deed as deed has its immense value. But onlj^ 
if deeds are the results of a high ideal of hfe which lends signi- 
ficance to doing Doing is an integTal part of high thinking, of 
an incessant endeavoui to reach the heights consideied maccesible 
by the common peojile who are jileased to grovel on earth. Unless 
this doing has belnnd it a noble jimqDose, lit uj) by a high ideal, 
it IS futile , sometimes even worse 'We remember how in his later 
life, if Plato’s soaring idealism (as enunciated in Pheado, Phaedrus 
and even Repubhc) had to be considerably modified by the philo- 
soxfiiers’ actual experience, then the change resulted in a concession 
made by him in his Politicus and Laws to the needs of a life of 

1 " We can Imow a thing spintnally only bj becojinng it Wo must tho_ thing 
jtself ” (Xpifj/jTfon) 
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actmiy among biotlici men Hjs liigli tliinking did acUialJA bow 
its head to good doing, llnongli Mdnch man better expresses Ins 
real self and renders Ins life fmiiful Frmtion is Ins end and in 
deed more than in anything else is to be found tliat fruition His 
mil IS as much a divine gift as Ins great poweis of thought and 
reflection, or his aspiring imagmation But next to feeling, winch 
IS ill the mdest commonally spread among all manlvind dovm to 
the savage, doing is lar too common and often commonplace We 
all do sometlung — but to wliat end ^ — perhaps the manj^ only 
lay waste their energv thus Life never becomes rieli in content 
that waj^ Kahdas knew better and Ins Kwmuammhhaham made 
Paivah betake to smnadhi (Canto V) and be clianged into Gauri, 
Parvati became strictly (verse 13) and did attract 

the Ribhis who became anxious to see her in lier new condition 
We note that ‘‘ ^T] ” The Bralimacharin who met 

liei then (verse 66) warned her off unworth}’- pursuits ( ). 

The doer of deeds has to very carefully think of the propei 
regulation, control, culture of that will to do without which the 
highest hfe of self-reflection, of complete allegiance to wisdom may 
be baiTen, jejune and for all practical purposes useless to the in- 
chvidual as much as to society. Our emphasis, therefoie, in this 
essay, aviU be laid on the Hmdu ideal held in Ingli regard and esteem, 
by Indian tradition to which Gooroodass dedicated himself 

Only we will beg leave to add here that “Not simply to laiow 
(oi think), to feel, to do, but pre-emmently io ” has alwaj’-s 
been the very essence of the teachings of the Vedanta, as of tlie 
guidance afforded by the Yoga jihilosophj'', or, by such Ohiistian 
Mysticism as that of the Docta Ignorantia, of the Ascent of Mount 
Carmel, and, of the pmctical sadhana of the Indian saints (specialty 
mediaeval) of the north and the south of the Vindhyas 

A Warning 

“ To be,” therefore, must not be identified, with “to do ” 
— however close may the nexus be between the two Certainty 
we do not propose to put these two m two separate water-tight 
compartments But their distinction is not fanciful. Even 
Nietzsche, who stands as the poles asunder in relation to Gooroo- 
dass, holds that “ God is the culminating moment • hfe is annternal 
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process of deifying and undeifymg ” and his conception of God 
IS such as “ will help man to hve the full life ” {vide “ Thus Spake 
Zarathustra ” and “ Human All too Human ”). This “ fuller ” 
hfe-idea pervades Goethe’s works and on it is based Nietzsche’s idea 
of a Superman and his “ great ” (as opposed to “ small ” ) reason is 
“ a massive ‘wisdom of the totality of human instincts (for he sticks 
to the ‘Unconscious’).” Nietzsche comes m because of his great 
similarity with mtuitiomsts and mystics, despite his “ will to power ” 
and proneness to “ pessimism ” and his “ anti-intellectuahsm ” 
The absolute self- surrender embraced loyfully by Gooroodass through 
the influence of the Gita on Ins whole hfe is diametrically opposed 
to the Nietzschean fatalism which is quite a strange phenomenon 
when viewed in the hght of <his leahsation that without freedom 
of the will hfe and conduct cease to have any ethical value and 
even any philosophical significance His superman does fashion 
hfe, does shape himself, and is the architect of his own destiny. 
We detect in these two personalities — ^Nietzsche and Gooioodass 
who stand so far apart as to demonstrate a thorough contrast only 
— deep down below the visible surface a curious point of contact 
simulatmg resemblance and that is the will Nietzsche’s is the will 
to power ; Gooroodass’s is the will to hve the Gita-cum-Manu 
samhita ideal hfe of a Hindu householder (^^ par excellence) 
in its fuhiess. The Fichtean Will supreme, like that of the Tantnka 
philosophy of India, directly or indirectly exerted its influence 
on both these personalities Nietzsche’s challenge to Life is in- 
sistent and persistent — and he would have either Yea or Nay 
(c/ “ Sartor Resartus ” of Carljde) His verdict was for “ Yea ” 
{vide The Tivihght of the Idols). What matters most is the fulness 
of hfe and our contention is that such was also the ideal of Gooroo- 
dass, only, hfe to him had a thoroughly Indian meaimig as we 
shah piesentty see Our Vainasiama sociological scheme runs 
perilously close to the Nietzschean “ natural order of ranks among 
men and on top is his Superman and our Brahman. This ques- 
tion is tempting for a comparative study which, of course, is neither 
heie nor there. The Gita which was our hero’s sole guide m hfe 
is 111 a way aiiti-saiinyasa m its ideal scheme of hfe values, though 
Samkaia s Giia-bhashya despeiately saves the Gita from this its 
tendency. Veiy briefly put, Nietzsche’s ethics too condemns 
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austerities, self-immolation, excess of detachment and “ non- 
passion ” 111 Ins famous maxim of “ Not Memento moii hnt Memento 
vweie^'^ His heartening counsel to brother men is — “Remain 
ever true to the earth, beloved brethren, with all the might of your 
vu’tue There is a grandeur in this exhortation to which our 
piejuchce against Nietzsche must not make us blind Personally, 
wc are sworn enemies to all prejudice The mind of a latioiial 
and cultured man must ever remain freely and full}^ open to hght 
whencesoever it may come For, veiily. Light is Life Ety- 
mologically, Ahura means “ Lord of Life ” (in the Zenda vesta) 
and represents the “ Father-asj)ect of God ” “ Haurvatat ” is 

“ Fulness or Perfection ” and “ also imphes spiritual growth and 
attainment of Perfection ” and “ achievement of Perfection means 
Immortahty ” (Dr. I. G S. Taraporewala, BA, Ph.D., Bai.-at- 
Law, m his Gatha Ahunavaiti, Bombay, 1944). The Doctoi adds 
in his Foreword rightly that “ the nearest to the Gathas, both in 
language, ’ and in spirit, is the Vedic Litci'ature of India ” (page 
ix). With Vivekananda says this much-misunderstood Geiman, 
that whatever helps to render human hfc fuller, richer, more com- 
plete, less anaemic, more vitalised and humanised must be judged 
' good for men Bad for man is whatever iinj)oveiTshes his life. 
In a superman the contents of hfe are not only immensely rich^ 
varied and highly-developed but also equally oiganised into one 
harmonious whole That is, our Gita ideal of a synthesis ( ) 

of wisdom, work and devotion ( ) — only India’s 

differentiation hes in the sublimely supeib concej)tion of all the three 
bemg forms of Yoga — must be must be 

and, must be We shall have presently to concen- 

trate our attention on tins sahent point in our studj^ of 
Gooroodass the man and our readers by now should reahse how 
Nietzsche had to come in — ^not surely as a trespasser. We have 
not been inadvertently digressing away from our central theme 
at aU. Only^ our canvas aims at a fuller perspective and must 
therefore be broad enough Goethe in the West answeis to the 
superman ideal and Gooroodass m recent days, and on a smaller 
scale, managed to answer to the Gita ideal of a complete man, a 
man self-fulfilled, a man self-reahsed. That, without anticipating 
things, may be pointed out here as our goal m this short study. 
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Pray, bear in mind that the “ will-to -power ” is nothing but oui' 
ShaMa philosophy and Shakta-sadhana ideal , and Vaisnavism 
which has a whole world of the purest and sweetest things of life 
in its favour has tended to make the race of Baiigahs emasculated 
today. This is an extremely inconvenient piece of truth and will 
make many of us uncomfortable and possibly too ready to curse 
the present vu’iter wholeheartedly for his temerity The ivriter 
cannot, however, be deprived of the privilege of being in the com- 
pany of the famous author of Vande Mataiam Our starting point 
(see page 265 ante) is the “ Man-Idea ” of tv/o fundamental values. 

Values, modern philosoph}^ asserts, are constituted for each 
man by the mdividuars outlook on life ; — that is, his mam concerns, 
his chief interests, the ultimate end to which all his actions incessantly 
move. Thus a man’s conative activity is subsumed even in what 
he IS. These ends are sources of jileasure and j)a-ni, of hapj)mess 
and misery. Usually man hves for himself first and for propagation 
next — ^for “ selfhood ” and “ breed ” in Dr Bridges’ language 
{vide Testament of Beauty) Man’s efforts are directed either to 
(positively) attain satisfactions winch are generally called achieve- 
ments and successes, or to (negatively) avoid frustrations of satis- 
factions which lead to despair, disenchantment, disillusionment, - 
nay, even to pessimism and cynicism 

Positive satisfaction, attainment, to be thorough and sys- 
tematic involves thought, reflection, forethought, 

far-sightedness, gathering of guiding ex^ieriences, making of ideas, 
analysis of self and of not-self, and, finally a scientific co-ordmation 
of exj)eriences. Because values are rather disjomted, scattered 
instead of being natw ally related to one another The simple well- 
knovTi truth is that the keener the zest in hfe or its race continuity 
the greater must be man’s emotional urge to Imow what reality 
IS in essence and vice veisa, so that he may not discover at_ long 
last that he had all along been led by an ignis fatuus 

Value and Thought 

So, \ allies of objects to the " subject ” do dejpend, quite 
apart from the uilieient quahty of the objects ” themselvesj 
largely upon the “ subject’s ” thinking process. Therefore, values 
aie in a way different for each mdnudual man. This further 
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involves each man’s personal capacity to contribute more or less 
to the thing of his ^ntal interest That is, popularly, each man’s 
“ own concern ” 

American philosophy has today the tendency to hold that 
value vanes with idea-resource ” or, to put the matter roughly, 
“ to be more ahve is both to see more and to feel more ” The 
hypothesis has been framed that “ all valuing (and so all feeling) 
is a way of knowing objects ’ with one’s wliole-tdea.^^ 

Take an mstance 

Man’s rehgion, that is, man’s loyalty to what is the highest, 
noblest, purest, ivitJiin liim, the lurking perfection which he wants' 
to realise (‘ real ’-ise) and even adore as divimty, presupposes man’s 
instinctive profound feeling of the highest value. 

Thus, man looks up to the highest conceivable, ultimate value, 
the value of values. 

Tendency of Human Nattjee 

In Wundt’s language — feelings equalty as ideas become religious 
the moment these “ refer to an ideal existence ” 

Whatever is mtimatety associated with rehgion is sacred to 
man because it is a supreme value, transcending m import, signi- 
ficance, importance, even usefulness, all other values whicli com- 
paratively are regarded as things too commonplace 

The MoR.iL Order 

Again, to J B Pratt, religion is “ the seiious and social 
attitude towards the Determiner of Destiny ” Such an attitude 
creates in man a strong yearmng to estabhsh friendly and close 
relations, loving relations, vntli the Power Unseen yet fervently felt, 
and believed to “ make for righteousness,” sjmibohzmg the perfec. 
tion of an invisible Spiritual Order In the Rig -Veda we come 
across Varnna as the deity of ( which includes ) 

Biiam is, priinaiity moral order But eventuaUj^- it is moie com- 
prehensive and stands for the Order Spiritual The Devasma 
fierce war is waged to maintam this order So in the Avesla the 
Ormnzd-Ahriman conflict serves the same purpose. In Ohi’is- 
tianity there is the God-Satan conflict which Mohammedamsm 
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has taken over. Buddhism’s emphasis is on ethics and on the 
mamtenance of the Moral Order. Even so-called Atheists and 
Agnostics are extra or din arity faithful to that order. 

Now, this attitude is, in the last analysis — we are short of 
space and must be concise — one of Faith and Love ( ), 

oieve'i dissociated from Knowledge of Tiutli ( ) or from the 

Will to do ( ) what is understood as morally right, as the good, 

as the aught, and as such holy, worthy of -reverence, awe-mspirmg. 
In awe fear is sublimated by a sense ‘of something “ Sublime.” 

The Place of the Ideajj 

Man, weak, infirm, imperfect, humble, meek, can at least 
partially know this Eternal Value. Nay, he can, he does, live 
up to it. Mind viewed as value becomes spirit “To be spiritual 
is to live in the presence of the ideal ” {Santayana) Yea, the 
Ideal must never for a smgle moment be lost sight of, come what 
may. 

In Plato’s Idealism “ sensibles ” participate m the Ideas and 
the more they approximate by this “ partici2iation ” the Ai’chetype, 
the more real they become We must severely restrain ourselves 
to keep within our narrow tether and so bid good-bye to Plato 
and come abruptly back to our relevant point, most narrowly 
interpreted 

The Human Characteristics 

Again, it is a habitual disposition of the will, of the heart — 
even of the intellect — to deejily care for the highest value, disregard- 
ing, so to say, all surface as]iects of existence It is man’s ins- 
tinctive and inborn ready resjionse of the soul to this highest which 
(apart from “ forms ” and “ institutions ” outwardly embodying 
his rehgion) constitutes the “ subjective ” state called spiritual 
living — ^m a state of complete equipoise of the balanced whole 
consisting of thinking, feehng and acting organically umted into 
an integrated whole, an indivisible one This is the end ^nd aim 
of our Yoga-sadhana which is more a way of life than a philoso- 
plucal speculation This ineffable, unique repose of the soul is 
specifically experienced by a true mystic (witness our Upanishads^ 
Neo-Platonic Philosophy of Alexandria, and the richer experienced 
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of India’s numerous samts, Saiva, -Sdkta, Vaisnaava, 
Gdna'patya and the hke). 

Man’s Final Aim 

In a word, the final aim is one of Harmony and in Rehgion 
alone is displayed by man unmistakably his capacity of an “ un- 
compromising loyalty to the Highest.” 

Philosopher or no philosopher, man must philosophize. We 
will restrict ourselves, we solemnly promise to an irreducible mini- 
mum of it m this Gooroodass the Man study. Yet philosophy 
cannot be ruled out, shut out. We have, therefore, just done a bit 
of philosophizmg, the better to understand Gooroodass the man 
and the better to be able to present to our readers the result of 
our study of the man. Be it not thought at all that needlessly 
a shce of philosophical discourse has shrewdly been smuggled into 
this short study of a big subject 

Evident it is by now that this writer’s attitude to hfe makes 
too much of rehgion and next to it of morahty. There are quarters 
where both are an anathema. 

The En^teonment of Gooroodass . 

The Historical Background 

It has to be noted m this connection that Gooroodass 
came on the scene when the scene had - shifted a good deal 
His predecessors of the era of Bentham, Mill, Comte had 
riddled to tatters with ultra-rationahstic high criticism the 
traditional Hindu rehgion revived in a re-mterpreted shape by the 
great Raja Rammohun Ray whom it is the fashion to caU the father 
of Indian Renaissance whatever the expression may mean Then 
followed two revivals — the Brahmo type of Hmduism refashioned 
out of recogmtion and identity and the Neo-Hmduism later on 
sponsoied by Sasadhai Tarkachuiamam and Snkrishnaprasamia 
Sen. Into that history we must not seriously enter. Yet that 
back-ground should not be omitted m any serious effort to place 
Gooroodass the man of Bengal m a proper and adequate historical 
jierspective. We beheve m that perspective which is a bettei key 
to the mner secrets of such a hfe than idolatrous hero-worship or 
even genunie love and regard for Gooroodass. Sueh love, such 

35— 1524B 
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regard we all have — may be more or less (or m Plato’s language 
“ Great and Small”). If mine were a biographical study of 
Gooroodass instead of being wliat I have cliosen on purjiose (and 
not by error) that it should be, I would have shessed adccjualcly 
tins side or aspeet of the whole matter. That estcemable kind of 
work, however, I have elected to leave to worthier hands 1 woik 
in my hmited field where I am at home. Headers ha^'C their choice 
and hberty to give me a very wide berth as an intolerable crank 
The editorial board (if there bo any) can, of course, i eject straight- 
away such a study of then Sir Gooioodass Banerjcc But my hberty, 
I humbly add, should not be proposed to be intcrfeied with or 
curtailed by lovers of hberty — the liberty of thought with its corollaiy 
of the hberty of exfiression which go togelhci. hlilton’s A7eo- 
pagitica has long before settled that question, though it has been 
re-handled by MiU. 

Our View-Point 

I cannot think of Gooroodass mimis his traditional Hindu 
rehgion and that, again, as of an orthodox (m the best sense of the 
word) Brahman. And I know I am not wiong, fiom my rather 
intimate contact with him. There can be no harm m mentiomng 
in this connection the fact that he (my revered senior) gi’aciously 
vouchsafed to me ample opportumties of seiious talks for lioiu’s 
on subjects that did matter to both the parties This opmion 
regarding the man Gooroodass has not been hastily formed and 
nossibly it is hable to less error than other oiunions, if any, not 
jonsistent with it 

After all, it is a question of “ angle of vision ” But that 
lS material Its character determines whether a study -will lead 
fco truth or the reverse I have paused and pondered over it pretty 
long But each individual’s view-point has to be his ovui — some- 
thing sui geneiis That is not all I will quote the famous Oxford 
Greek scholar, Professor Gilbert Murray — from his Lectme on The 
Stoic Philosophy (1915) where it discusses Zeno’s view of “ What 
IS good ?” and the poition reads as follows • — 

Nothing but goodness is good. It is what you are that 
matters ^what you yourself are ; and all these things (rank, riches, 
distinction, health, pleasure, barriers of race or nation) are not you. 
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They are external, they defend not on you alone, but on other people. 
The thuig that really matters depends on you, and on none but 
you. -i- * A wieked man or an aceident may cause you pain, 

break your leg, make you ill , but no earthly power can make 
you good or bad except yourself, and to be good or bad is the only 
t hin g that matters ” (Itahcs mine ) 

“ At this pomt,” says the Professor, “ common sense rebels ” ; 
and Zeno’s answer, as given by him, is satisfactory. 

“ Goodness is performmg your function well ” and it is 
“ Physis ” (mistranslated Nature but really sigmfymg “ process 
of growth ” called by us “ Evolution ”) that “ shapes each thmg. 
tov^ards the fulfilment of its own function — that is, towards the 
good.” This “ Phusis ” is like what Bergson calls “ La Vie or 
L’Elan Vital at the back of L’Evolution Creatrice ” We cannot 
further pursue this exposition of the topic. But the quotation, 
so relevant, will, I trust, suffice 

And though we must not go far afield, a parallel to the Greek 
Phusis may here be indicated as we have the same conception m 
the of the Gayatn M anti a {Rig- Veda) and m the Yajur- 

vediG cmi plus .'mi m the famous prayer “ ’’ 

etc Greek thought has a close kinship with the Vedic thought, 
which, again, with the Zedavestan of Ancient Iran. Compare, for 
instance, the foUowmg Gathas. 

“ 0 Mazda, through thy Fire, blazing clear, 

Unto each man his place do Ye assign.” 

“ Thme Inner Fire, Ahura, to behold 
We yearn, — He blazes mightily through Truth.” 

“ Grant to Zar’oustra joy of Inner hfe.” 

“ Righteousness is the best of aU that’s good, 

’Tis the fulfilment of our task on earth.” 

(Quoted from Dr. I J S Taraporewala’s Enghsh Translation 
of Gutha Ahunavaiti, Bombay, 1944 ) 

Tins Greek parallehsm is of the utmost value to my mterpretation of 
Gooroodass the man and for it my debt to Professor Murray is great. 

There are two courses open to the mail of God who follows 
obediently Phusis mterpreted as by Zeno to mean God’s eternal 
Law operatmg in the Cosmos but specially m man to which religion 
much later gave the name of Providence We are led up,” says 
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Murray, “ to the grea-t cloctnnc of the latei' Stoics, ‘ Symajiliy 
of the Whole h” “ Man’s soul, being actually a jiortion ol the 
divine fire (Phusis), has the same Ireedoin that God himself has.” 

Two Funuajmental Types ok Man who Aspjbk aitkb 
The Truk, I’he Real, I’he Good 

This gives us tAvo l^.ypes of Stoics, corrcsjionding to tAvo avcII -marked 
types of Indian ?;? 2., those Avho defy the Avorld as ^tdt, 

(e.g , Buddha, Samkara) and those Avho Avork Avith 
the world (avIucIi Ai'juna is advised m the G'lia to do) Arjuna 
must not be the scorner of the earth but true to tlie kiiuhcd ])oints 
of heaven and home G^ia had the aim of fighting 
which looking ujion the empirical Avorld as an illusion enjoined 
complete detachment renunciation, the life ascetic, 

the life of the Eremite. It upheld rather the Vaivasicnna Dliaima 
as m Avhich even destruction is prefciable in contrast 

with the more dangerous, terrible, fatal In jiassmg, 

we will draw the attention of all readers to the fact that, according 
to our interpretation of Gooroodass, he modelled Ins life on the 
Gita pattern — his being the Dhaima of a Brahman house- 
holder ( ) as described, say, in Mamtsamhta Of this 

more anon We will again quote here Piofessor Murray Sa3fs lie 
further on — “ In the magmficent phrase aaOucIi Pliny tianslates 
from a Greek Stoic, God is that, and notlimg but that ; man’s 
true God is the helping of man ; Dens est moitah invaie moitahmP 
In the Avesta this Strength to Serve is called “ X§’a(?ra.” 

Is not this our Vivekananda’s Avell-knoAvn and oft-quoted — 

“ The only God that exists, the only God in Avhom I believe 

my God the miserable, my God the jioor of all races ?” 

Further, it is said of Vivekananda that “ he surrounded 
service (of man) with a divine auieole and raised it to the digmty 
of a rehgion ” But we must not, unless Ave propose to misread 
him, forget that he equally adored the ascetic’s life of contem- 
plation, of samadln Hence the double idea in the Ramakrishna 
Order of a Matha and ^ Mission No one in modern India jiractised 
samadln so intensely as Vivekananda ; to liis Master it came 
spontaneously as part of his nature, as part of Ins life This 
study will estabhsh that Gooroodass was an ideal householder 
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( an’d of course not a sannyasi). We know also that he was 
ever a friend of the poor, the needy His was no pity for the poor 
—he felt luith them and not for tliein. In pity there is a subtle 
sense of superiority The man iiitying'is conscious that he is above 
the vicissitude of life to which the object of his jiity is subject. 
Not such was the feeling of sympatliv v'lih human misery, human 
suffering, of Christ, of Buddha {compasswii incarnate), of Chaitanya 
whose all embracing love spontaneousl^y extended to one and all, 
and, on a lower plane, of Vivekanaiida. of Burns the poet, of Gooroo- 
dass the man. This is the Stoic “ Symjiathy of the' Whole ” feeling 
with the part It is really and essentially the love with which 
God loves lus infirm cieaturc, man Sympathy is Love, in another 
form, that is all Yet Gooroodass’s vas decidedly, after Viveka- 
nanda, a hfe consecrated to the contcmjilation of the One, of the 
Real, of Paramatmaii — combined with, m union witli, service of 
man wherever sennee was needed and deso ved The two fundamental 
types — ^the contemplative and the active benevolently — are not 
necessarily antithetical Man}'’ great sadhalas of the world (Eastern 
and Westerri) combined the two together into one whole in their 
own personahty and the combination whenever and wherever it 
is accomplished is a supremely happy one. Wh}' should the hfe 
contemplative shut out the hfe active ? Camiot a good man be 
in the world without being of the world But by mere sticngth 
of service dissociated from the contemjilation of the Real one at 
least can be a philanthropist and however veiy useful he mav bo 
in the matter of rehevmg distress of others he fails to be true to 
Phusis, he fails to completely “ perform his function ’’ as Zeno 
demands. In other words, one fails to be good as “ the Good ” 
has been understood and interpreted by all seers of the truth (by 
Bishis), by all sages of the world, by aU great proxihets and equall}'' 
great poets — ^that is, by aU truly inspired persons. That is the 
W^ordsworthian idea of being true to the Imidred points of heaven 
and home Allegiance to the One and allegiance also to the many 
as Plato’s Pliilehus strongly insists upon m the case of the good life 

The Only Correct Approach to Gooroodass the Man 

By the expression “ Gooroodass the Man ” chosen as the 
subject of this study is particularly meant that Gooroodass can 
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truly be understood and interpreted only in one way, viz., by placing 
his total personahty in the indispensably necessary perspective 
of the essence of Indian culture (a word, unfortunately, often 
misused). 

We have therefore at this stage to turn our attention to that 
background That means the background must be concisely re- 
created as it were for our study from available materials We 
address ourselves to that task. 

The Right Background 

Severely shutting out a mass of details, the sahent features 
of that Indian heritage which are very relevant to our study may 
thus be presented — 

(а) The goal : always spiritual, i.e., the Indo-Aryan spirit 

and the efflorescence of the Indian gemus comprising (1) 
(intuition of the Absolute) and (2) (the attamment 

of release from bondage, of hberation of the embodied soul by 
one-pointed consecration, self-dedication to that Reahty, called 
Brahman or Paramatman). This includes the philosophical 
“ Brahman Idea ” as 

with its well-known formula of and of (Truth — 

Existence — Consciousness — Bliss which again is Truth — Goodness — 
Beauty, that is. Wisdom Infimte^ — Repose of the Soul — ^Well-being 
as the One that for ever was, is and will be, as the Abiding 
Changeless Substratum of all changing phenomena known as 
the empirical world). 

“ The Brahman Idea ” suggests Umty in diversity or multi- 
phcity 1 Cosmic Umty mamfest in the empiric many : One in many. 

(б) The mam injunction ( “ thou shalt ”) is philo- 

sophico-ethicaL 

^<5, II” 

(In words and deeds I must always rehgiously stick to truth and 
righteousness. The householder dedicated to Brahman must be 
mchned to the Inghest knowledge of true reahty and whatever he 
may do must be done m the spirit of all bemg laid at the holy feet 
of that Brahman — ^without any desire for personal gam or satis- 
faction as the frmt of conative activities.) 
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The imphcations, put together for convenience, are— God- 
God- consciousness, the sole guiding principle of livnig only m God 
(as manifested Brahman), complete surrender to the Divuie Will 
by makmg activities desne-free, the ethical ideal of duty done 
for duty’s sake only, careless of consequences, and perfect self- 
ad] ustment to due social demands as a social being, as a member 
of society. 

(c) Wisdom, knowledge must yield humility, meekness. 

3T*ti vf^o i 

' {d) Unshakable Behef that Righteousness alone prevaileth. 

mt {cf. the Mahahharaia ideal). 

Salient Features or Elements 

Its imphcations, agam, are mamtenance at all costs of hohness, 
purity, self-control, chastity, due reserve and restraint, propriety, 
decorum, decency all through life. 

(e) Attamment of perfect equipoise of the soul, under the 
most trymg ^circumstances The Gita ideal of achieved 

by makmg hfe’s smgle aim one thmg, viz , perpetual, incessant 
Divine- Awareness {cf. the Enneads of Plotinus). 

(/) High thinkmg but plain living — the ideal “Brahman-Pandit” 
(not the faked Brummagen variety of today) Bengal is wonder- 
fully rich m current anecdotes of erudite scholars entirely devoted 
to, dedicated and consecrated to, the pursuit of truth, to wisdom, 
to rightly understood which is not the popular “ Imowledge.” 

(gr) Renunciation and Detachment 1 

‘ ‘ f ’ (Witness the ideal renunciation of Ramchandra 

of Vishma, of Gautama Buddha, of Samkara — to name .only 
a few) 

^ For, true self-fulfilment is through genuine self-effacement. 
Do we not die unto Z^/e’ What else is Immortahty ? 

{Ji) Downright Sincerity Poor Carlyle cried himself hoarse 
over it * I Sincerity involves strict adherence to truth 

pure and simple, the whole truth (half truths be in g worse than hes) 
and nothing but the truth. 

In Manusawhita IV 138 we have : 

“^N ^<5, I 
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(the last injunction is so conveniently forgotten by time- 
servers and sycophants). 

(i) Stern, Disciphned, Regulated Daily Life 

This IS the crux of the entire programme. 

(j) Devotion. 1 

Daily worship must mean daily dying unto the Life Eternal, 
unto Immortahty. Eor that is 5eZ/-ieahsation, for ^1®!% 

(the offsprmg of the Immortal One). 

(with the Divine) 

(By self- surrender, meditation and constant thought of God, depen- 
dence on Him, attamment of various types and degrees of union 
with God). 

To Sum Up : 

This superbly subhme ideal of life prescribed for a genuine 
householder — who has not passed on to Vanapi astha (forest recluse 
hfe) or Sannyasa (mendicant’s hfe stage) — is surely very hard to 
reahse but never considered by India to be an impracticable idea, 
to be a visionary dream, to be inaccessible though extraordinarily 
high. Instances are cited of those who had achieved 
it — and ah the instances are not mythical. To-day many 
are sceptical. Today many are decadent The world is far too ' 
much with us — getting and spending we lay waste our powers The 
Indian tradition stands four-square against all scepticism, against 
even adverse criticism. One may not be true to that hoary tradition 
— ^but not to know it argues one to be a thorough degenerate 

Gooroodass all his hfe strenuously attempted to hve up to this 
ideal and he did succeed to a highly appreciable degree That is 
beyond dispute And he lived m our midst ’ He was m the 
world He discharged quietly yet resolutely all Ins duties (of 
course as he understood them) He nevei flmched He little 
cared for what others might say Mrs Grundy had little influence 
on him He saw clearly — seeing^ coriectly must ever piecede 

^ Blake has with a poet’s gift of words, beautifully defined, so to say, this ‘ seeing ’ m Ihe 
stanza so familiar — 

“ To see a world in a gram of sand. 

And a Heayen m a wild flower. 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
And Eternity m an hour ” 

an d you miss this ‘ seeing ’ when 

“ A yellow primrose on the riyers brim a yellow primrose to you and nothing more ” 
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“ doing ” aright — Ins goal and pioceeded straight to it unwaver- 
ingly. Like the needle of a manner’s compass his muid always nidi- 
cated the true north and in his hfe’s voyage in shme and shower 
he steered on to the harbour safe and soimd — ^not surely unbuffered 
by the world’s winds and waves sometimes raging furious for the 
navigator. 

We begm with a mere hst of prescribed injunctions of the 
Indian Manavadha'imasaat'tas : — 

Daily hfe regulated by (1) mormng duties of purif^ung the 
body ending m ablutions (2) puja consisting of sandhya, alimka 
(3) meditation {updsana), (4) almsgiving {vikshadana), hospitahty 
{dtithya)^ that is, obhgations personal and social 

Regardmg Meditation one may consult Bralimasuti am III, 
4" 25, 27 and 50 ; IV, 1. 1-2 and 7-12 ; IV. 2.16 ; IV 3 6 seq. 
Also Ghandogya Upamshad II and III. 

The Brahmamc rituahstic injunctions are mainly — (1) teachmg 
worthy pupils, (2) the hama sacrifice, (3) pitriyajna (fulfiUing the 
debt to the manes) (4) vah (sacrifice) and (5) hospitahty and charity 
The mam taboos (ffn::^«f) are — (1) insincerity, (2) anger, 
(3) jealousy, (4) cruelty, (5) deceit, (6) greed, (7) violence in thought 
and deed, (8) lazmess, physical and mental, (9) injurj?' to others, 
(10) untruthful conduct, (11) service for gaimng a hvehhood (called 
*4^1%), (12) saving put of honestly-earned money beyond 

the minimum necessary for the passing day (c/. “ never think of 
the morrow ”). 

Non-mjury, candom’, straightforwardness, modesty, gentleness, 
solacing utterances, simplicity, sincerity, purity of body and 
mind, perfect control of sex urge, self-restiamt, self-possession, 
tranquillity and a desu'e-free mental peace, maintenance of depen- 
dants are strictly obligatory as a very holj^ tiadiUon to which a 
good householder must strictly adhere 

Our iliyamiti as and SmiiUs are based on the Upanishadic 
teachings {vide Katlia, Ghandogya, Svetasvatai a particularly). Mai- 
tidyani too is useful like the Maha Naiayamya 

Mention may be made (foi leady refeience) of Vyasa-samhita, 
Yajnavalkya-samJnta, Manu-samliita, Buliat-paiasaia, Daksliasmi iti , 
Ganidapuiana, and jiortions of the Mahabhaiafa {eg., Sanfipaiva 
and Kasikhaiula) The householder is the Ghihapati of Katyayana 

3G— 1524B 
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but Gnliamedha of the Big-v&ila Jn Pamm lie ls GnUaslliu. Jic 
IS otherwise known also as Jyeslliasiami, Brndala and Du2h!ja6iavi2 
and Mann calls linn Gnhamedlmi Special stress has even been 
laid by these Sasiras on tJie cliaractcristies ol a true B]a]iman, 
who must school himself thoroughly into an ideal man by strictly 
following tlic Feda-jnescribcd rules of life aiming specibcall.y at 
the control of the internal organ called without which 

libeiation (^) is impossible. The Biahman houselioldci ’c. 
life IS cbvided into nine sections covering his detailed duties from 
early dawn to late evening, tlic duties, again, being 
7 fp[t 1 %<f and '^l<fR £)4 (^ e.,' social and other-woildly). 

The Indian Grthastiia Ideal 

In its essence and mam purport the ctlnco-social programme 
of our GrihyasuU as and social codes like those of Manu, Maitrej'^a, 
Yapiavalkya and others siginfies (if concisely put) the impel ative 
need of a regular system of saclhana (spiritual discipline) aiming 
at the merging, immersion, dissolvmg, like a lump of salt in ocean 
brine, of the individual ego in the Umvcrsal All-Comprehensive 
Over-soul — i e , egoistic consciousness can fulfil itself b3^ a process 
of self-reahsation by which this consciousness b3'‘ losing itself as 
a sejiarate entity, however tempoiai3’’, in Cosmic Super-conscious- 
ness and thereby realty “ finding ” itself in its iealit3’’ ^ 1 ’he 
mystics’ counsel is — ‘‘ He that lovetli his life shall lose it ’ 

India’s Heart-Beat 

\ 

It IS heie that Bliaratvarsa’s eternal vitality unconquered 1 ) 3 ^ 
historical cataclysms still pulsates, vibrates, concentrates itself 
Here we must detect the true Mother India as a living, xnogressmg, 
evolving, dynamic leality which conquers by the sword of the spirit 
all adverse forces, all passing vicissitudes of blind Fortune and by 
such a noble conquest India ever remains a change-free Truth 
— That Which evei Is) Men may come and men may go, 

1 In his paper on “ Spirit ”, R L Nettleship nicely says that a thing in bemg what it is, 
becomes symbolic of more and that “ the more it loses itself (what it began by bemg; the more 
it finds itself ” (what it is mt ended to be) I will call it a supreme adventure of the soul 
It IS the soul s quest of Holy Grail and its consummation means the highest fruition 
possible for a created bemg Just imagine what it signifies to be fulfilled m the One, the 
Real, the Absolute i 
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nataoiis, races, conqneiois, inraders, traducers, severely adverse 
critics too may come and go, but India, serene and self-possessed? 
mighty m her rich tradition handed down fiom the very dim Past, 
goes on foi eve’) There she stands fom-squaie on her lugh pedestal 
of spmtiial sadhanci and fioin her supreme height has her Pisgali 
sight of the ever- changing, ever-rolhng world of mere appearance, 
of what IS always in fhn. the mevitable flux of phenomenal exis- 
tence India’s Elan Vital — the idea we take fioni Bergson’s L’ 
Evolution Creati’ice — ^lier vital uige which is weU-mgh identical 
mth life itself and which, as the Universe, functions to create the 
movement called ] 3 iogiessive growth, is lesponsible for India’s 
self-consciousness as nf she were a hvmg j)ersonahty capable of 
triumphmg over what we caU cii cwnstances A decent — not scholar- 
ly — acquaintance -with Bergson’s three books (the other two being 
Time and Fiee-Will and Mattel and Memoiy which appeared much | 
carher) enables every one to understand what he means by the | 
Avord “ exist ” In spite of changes “ we endme ” — i e , there is l 
a self This is man’s common exj)eiience but Bergson shows that | 
Avhatever endures does so “by change.” As beings our reahty 
IS change and the Universe is a stream of “ becoming ” India 
beheves, however, in somethmg stable behind aU change and not 
as one contmuous flow except in Buddhistic philosophy vnth winch 
the Vedanta is at variance. Yet Bergson holds that “ it is by 
Intuition (and not Intellect) that we grasj) the natm’e of leahty j 

as an indivisible whole ” (itahes mme ) | 

! 

1 

The Ideah oe Gooroodass | 

We have just glanced at India’s sold with a view to suggesting ' 
that this very soul of India was the Ideal of Gooroodass Jo he lealised 
in daily life Tins is the right apj)roach to “ Gooroodass the Man.” 

If we follow any other method we aie at once on the wiong scent ' 
Here is the present writer’s mam contention If we caie smceiety i 
to understand, and, so, tiuly appreciate him. we must knoAV, undei- 
stand, appreciate what he was as against what he meiely did We 
all know how much he did and that ui how many ways and also 
111 how many capacities But that is not the cential thing, tlic 
problem before us. Tins writer cannot too strong^ Jay stiess 
on this vievqiouit Xo one need agi’ee v*ith this vieiv but the 
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View has its light to he stated for earnest consideration — may be, 
with the consequence of being rc]cci.cd ??? toto d’hat matters not. 
What matteis is that it should be disjiassionately examined — 
scientificalljq logically, rationally and thorouglily. ft is tlie result 
of a long reflective process applied to the intcrjirctation of the 
personality known as Gooroodass as seiiously as is humanly speaking 
possible Will it be rash to go so far as to sa^’ that to judge a 
co7nplex phenomenon called “ personality by its outward mani- 
festation of mere deed, “ the thing done ” and hnishcd — action 
bemg so transient — not onlj^ docs betiay sujierliciality Init also 
smacks of primitivism ’ Tlie work done (be it in tlie .shape of 
I’ltual sacrifices of a sacred charactei) i elates to the Pwvawimcnisa 
and we needed Uttcnmmiiian&a therefore, jirccisely as Clmist was 

needed to fulfil the Mosaic Lmo Professor Deussen very ajixiro- 

* 

pnately says in his Plnlosopliy of ihe U 27^)11 shads that both ( Vedania 
and GliiisVs Chiistianity) make salvation dexicndent not on any- 
thmg done or left undone, but on “ a complete transformation ot 
the natural man as a whole ’’ This vniter could hardly put it 
bettei. Yet it is Ins ovni view 

Whoever shapes’, regulates, fulfils his life’s career of the jiro- 
verbial three score years and ten in that V 2oamshad7C way — ^vdneh 
our G^ihyasuUas did accept — is to our mind the elect of God, has 
Divine grace to guide him as Socrates claimed to have been guided 
by his da%7non (spiritual Genius, corresjionding to the Christian 
guardian angel) 

Our dehberate claim is that Gooroodass chd it Any othei 
view of Gooroodass will only darken counsel by shutting the guiding 
light out This brief study will remain incomplete if it does not 
dwell, as concisely as in the other case, on the fact (m the long run 
identical with the question of Gooroodass the ideal Hindu house- 
holder — areally a thing different from what the lEiighsh word con- 
notes — ^rather the G 7 iliasthasi mna-idQdl — ^leahsmg Brahman as I 
should like to put it) that the man Gooroodass was a man after 
the Gita ideal 

These two, once more it must be einjihasized, are correlated 
facets of one thing 

If once this is attempted to be reahsed it will at once follow 
that the ‘ faculty jisychologj^ ’ method is maxiphcable to mau> 
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the indivisible whole personahty. Life too being one whole cannot 
be dissected. It is eternal — ^so mysterious yet so homely, so sad 
yet so sweet, precisely as Love or Beauty, both so ancient yet so 
..ever new » The Absolute manifests Itself in and through Life, Love, 
Beauty, Truth and Goodness and so these have eternal value. 

In the abstract, logically, psychologically, we may speak of 
a man of action, a man of feehng and a man of thought or reflection, 
dividing men imder three classes 

In ttutlii a man is all the three, organically connected The 
Gita's magnificent harmony, synthesis, of (Imow- 

ledge, work and devotion) rules* out effectively this triple division 
of men as men of conation, emotion, cognition once for all. 

Every man is one total self. That total self, again, is Brahman. 
Here is.m a nutshell the Hindu view 

“ ” (That thou art) “ ” (Verily all 

that IS IS Brahman) “ ” (pluraht}^ does not 

exist) “ (notlnng^ exists winch is other than 

Brahman) “ ” (I am Siva). 

If one msists upon the psychological approach to Gooroodass, 
one has the choice, say, (1) of appraismg Gooroodass as a man of 
deep thought in and thrmgh his “ Thoughts on Education,” (2) 
of appraising him as a man of action through his work as a jurist, 
lawyer, judge, Vice-Chancellor of a great Umversity, educatioinst, 
philantnropist, and so fortli, and (3) of ajipraismg him as a man 
of feehng through, pre-eminently, his exemjilary relation with his 
mother and with the other members of his family, with his neigh- 
bours, servants, friends, acquaintances, the poor, the needy, the 
distressed or the down-trodden or the down-hearted. 

Even then we would remind such a party never to lose sight 
of his ^ having been the Gita 

done 111 the spirit of (aU be dedicated to the 

Lord). We would remind such a party to bear always in mind 
that his fihal piety (piet^ it was) made him look on Ins earthly 
mothei m the true Hindu waj^ of reahsmg that the mother is 
qfpFfl and, again, that she is allied to (the Magna 

Matei of the World) Kay with Gooroodass the man of feehng the 
Mother Ganges too counted — tlie mothei whose sanctifymg touch 
he craved and enjoyed when tlie moment of his well-earned 
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eternal repose drew nigli — and Ins soul’s peace was assnied dy 
Ins consciousness that the five material elements composing his 
body would be m a holy fashion consigned to the all-inirifying 
fire and the remains washed away dean with the sanctifying 
water of Mother Ganges poured befittmgly by near and dear ones, 
pitcherful, in a sacramental, holy, f-fmdu nay 

Talking of emotion (exjiressed by and embodied m /ore), Gooroo- 
dass not only gave fully and fieely love to ^iie and all but' iras c/s 
fiilly and jieehj loved by one and all alik(‘. 

“ Love and bo loved ” — is not that the highest social ideal 
“ Amor omnia vincH ” Tdie highest law too is the law of love In 
our Veda^s and U'panishads love is (1) ^i, (2) , (3) 

, (4) ^5% and (5) (the last, Pawamo and not 

Upamsliadic). In Plato’s Sympiosium it is the Ideal (only coiu- 
' billed with Beauty) 

Now, this popular method of studying a personality, and 
next, presenting scientifically the icsult of the study, is not vitliout 
its danger and unceitainiy. It has the easy virtue of saving strenuous 
intellectual effort to both the interpictcr and those readers who 
readily accept what appeals to them as easy. Things ever become 
easy only by the sacrifice of what constitutes their leahty, their 
essence, their inwardness, their ultimate significance — ^in short 
that which forms “ the value ” of each thing and cannot lie on 
the surface for every lazy man to pick up and put in his pocket 
The danger lies in what the French beautiful^ call the emhanas 
de ridiesse and the mterpieter who masters a huge mass of dis- 
jointed biographical details invariably loses the forest in the trees 
and IS bound to be “ bhnd leader of the blind ” m his interpretation 
of so baffling an entity as a human personahty The uncertamty 
IS due to the sure lack of a principle of unity. The problem is the 
very old problem of the inherent difficulty involved m the relation 
of the One and the many Readers of Plato (specially of the Re- 
pubhe, Philebus, Timoeus) need not be insulted by a lemindcr that 
this metaphysical question is a much vexed question — a veritable 
Serbonian bog where whole armies of critics liave sunk. Tlie im 
mensely audacious huge number of the notorious mco icnlo 
style of mterpreteis and critics may well be left to themselves— 
severely alone. 
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The One and the Many — “ Being ” and “ Becoming ” — The 
Beal and the appearances, always stare us challengmgly in the 
face whenever we seriously tackle any life problem. 

“ Grird jmur loins up ” is the one motto here. Obiections are here 
worse than futile. The Motto’s concise reply to such is a warmng — 
“Hands off?” This “hands off” is only a popular version of 
the Hindu philosophical doctrme Not all are 

privileged to “ enter ” here 

West meets East at a pomt — ^the pomt of conceiving j)hilo- 
sophic enthusiasm (a subhmated variety of Schwarmerei) as assum- 
mg ultimately the “ Form ” (m Plato’s language) of Love. 

By way of illustration one may compare Vaisnava-hliahtwada 
culminating in the Gamiya c?pr based on the Visistadvaita-vad 
of Bamanuja with the Platonic Ideal Love of Symposium 
based on the Platomc Idealism of his famous Theory of Ideas 
(Forms) with its mystic note lurkmg m Dialogues hl?;e Phaedo, 
Phaedrus, Parmemdes, Repubhc, and specially Philebus, to name 
the chief ones only 

“ In hours of reflective thought ” apprehended, “ m hours 
of insight ” willed, but “ in years of strenuous practice ” — self, 
culture, self-disciphne, self-restrauit, self-abnegation, self-iealisation 
slowly, gradual^, yet systematically, aclueved, the True Life of 
the good man — essentially one with the divine hfe or, if we prefer 
the Life Divine — once obscured by Maya’s Magic — ^progressively 
marches on to fruition (mentioned at page siqna 279 and page 289 
wfia), to its Destmv 

Mah’s Destiny 

We call it 111 various ways *, the GitT (Liberation, Release) 
of the Advaitm (Vedantist), the of the Dvaitm (Vaishnava) 

whose whose — absolute surrender to the Will 

. Divme of Vislmu (Vedic), of Vasudeva (post-vedic), of Krishna 
(^Pawanic) inducing close and intimate contact as not 
(merging of the individual in the Universal, of the many m One) 
but onty and (dwelhng in one abode and 

standing in the fervour of intense spiritual love face to face with 
Love — Beauty symbolised by Radha-Ehishna idea), the harmo- 
nising of individual wiU with the Will Supreme of tlie Lord (cf 
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Dante’s In la 8iia voloniade a, nobint estnbiisli the Civjlafe 

Dei (kingdom, not merely ejty, ol God hoo on carlli thioiigh the 
God-Man, the Ohristiis), tlic superb (suriender) to Buddlia, 

Dhaima and Sanglia, (m llic (?//^^co-l^telleetllal system of Gautama 
Buddha just falling short ol religion piojuu as geneially viewed, 
understood, interpreted and accepted by humanity), and, finally— 
to go to the Western foimtain-licad — Jdato’s Life hlixcd of Thought, 
Science, Wisdom and of Sublimated Hapjmiess (rjuite different from 
the ordinary Hedonist’s Pleasure or Enjoyment ) The v liole world’s 
Mysticism at its highest and best lias eallcd i1 (to use the expression 
of Plotinus) “ the flight of the Alone to the Alone.'’ 

One wmrd more remains yet. 

The Gita Idi-evl c 

The Gita Ideal of life is nnfortunatelv more glilily talked about 
than truljT- understood. It is a sunken loek nccoiiuting for many 
a wreck. Suppose ive iuj to steer clear of the danger. That pre- 
supposes a further measure of generous allowance on the reader’s 
part as a concession niore to the nature of our thesis 'than to its 
UTiter who is not however poor in “beggarly thanks ” foi courteous 
attention given to him No apology is needed for a very hwnhU 
yet passionate striving after a ray of light. The Gifa philosophizes 
a good deal only to be to us a sure “ ivay of life ’’—precisely as 
the Vedanta does, though few will care to admit as much. We 
P eased to relegate Du? sanas to the limbo of airy speculation, 
i of the mge of our instinct for S2niitual self-preservation 

trom the still small voice within us so ready to give us a short shrift 
w en we ineinly toss on our bed of roses even if we tread not the 
P 1 o a ance. let these Dai sanas are more than practical 

TE /I ^ ''^Rirt to guide us even in our mundane concerns, 

ey o guide the deserving actually m their daily hfe— only they 
e us seriously. They take it for granted that we know that * 
we have a soul and that we admit that it has to be saved. They 
onour us y taking it for granted that we all are bent upon utihsing 
then aid honestly for the highest end of our hfe and so readily 
do they offer us their highest and best We, on the contrary, soine- , 
times at strife with our real well-being resent that they take so much 
or granted and we go about diligently to prove that they are wi’ong. 
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The Gita is based on the Hmdu Darsanas — openly it admits 
it ni the case of two sjT-stems at least, viz , the Samhhya and the 
Yoga Its references to the Vedanta are obvious The Purva- 
mimansa too cannot be excluded from its purview in its treatment 
of action (^ir) or work 

Therefore we caimot shut out the following few observations 
as they are relevant to our study of Gooroodass whose one great 
resolve was to hve as far as possible the Gita Ideal of hfe 

Here really was the will to hve and not simpl}^ the wiU to 
believe — ^let alone the will to think, to do, and also to feel 

Moreover, it is in lehgion alone where is mamfested unmistakably 
man’s capacitj?- of an “ uncompiomising loyalty to the highest.” 
This truth is accepted by aU thmknig persons 

The Place or Knowledge in Liee 

Ultimate knowledge or the highest wisdom has two aspects. 
One relates to the hfe of daily experience, of relative truth-cons- 
ciousness-hhss The other relates to hfe’s fruition — ^m liberation 
or release from all earthly bondage, and as such to the hfe of the 
Absolute 

Psychology as a science will be too superficial if it ignores the 
fundamental relation existmg between values {i e , man’s mterests 
and concerns) and the Idea of Reality. “ The more interest there 
is in life generally,” says Professor Hocking, « the more devotion 
^is spent upon knowing reality for itself and vice veisa” 

These two aspects are orgamcally interrelated as two sides 
of a single reality, of one indivisible whole — ^for mere convenience 
viewed as two aspects of the wisdom that is salvation 

The Nyaya- Vaisesika (intercomiected system of logical realism 
and plurahstic atomism) have, by critical examination of the em- 
pirical world established the truth that the soul is not merely the 
body to which common man attributes his sense of “ I -ness ” 

This type of knowledge is in our philosophy empmcai 
which, still, comprehends all aspects of human ex- 
periences as such, attempting at the same time to budd a philo- 
sophical system with results not quite satisfactory, 

37— 1524B 
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The Vaisesiha particnlaily has more scienlifically mvesiigaled 
the -world of experience m a nainrahsiic Wcay, sense-data being 
fiankly recognised as not a pait oi mind (as Buddhism holds) 
Things, their attiibntes, and relatcdncss of them aie com- 
pletely accepted, even though (philosophicallj’^) they are attributed 
to the action of atoms as cause The tiend, unfortunalclv, is, 
after all, mateiialistic So the system fails to give us a lational 
view or interpretation even of the eniiie world of expeiience It 
marks, however, an advance upon the logician’s subtle aiial 3 'sis, 
however admirable, of the thought ])iocess as a sheci abstraction 
To anticipate things a little, let us lefer here to Bntli'inamlram 
11, 3 17 — where the SuUa sa 3 ^s ‘ empnicall 3 ^ it is true that objects 
in the woild of experience have reall 3 '’ then separate existence and 
are separately named, though essentially Brahman appears as such 
by reason of its assuming name and foim 

The Samkhya affords us a compichensive view of the uiiivcise 
as a whole and its analysis of expeiience is ver 3 ^ valuable, furnishing, 
as it does, with its detailed study of the twent 3 ^-five essential pi in- 
ciples, the metaiih 3 ^sical background of the Yoga system of practical 
spiritual discipline of coinxilete control of the mind 

Foi liberation, Samkliya'^s emphasis is on knowledge whereas 
the Yoga'^s is on concentration, on freedom from distractions 
The Gita (XIII, 24) lefers to three forms of Yoga — of medi- 
tation ( ), of knowledge ( ) and of action or woik 

( ) The deejiest and the most intense concentration of the 

mind b 3 ^ means of suxijiiession of all mental activities results 
in mental equipoise as achieved in samadhi Here is the conquest 
of all desires which are the cause of re-birth ( ). It 

leads to beatitude 

This extiemely brief survey (serving for a background) will 
enable us to place the subject of our stud 3 ^ m its propei xDersjiective 
We shall have Gooioodass considered as man m the relevant context 
of his entire environment If time and space had jiermitted a 
survey in this context of a large number of details of facts relating to 
his family, his early life, his education and home tiaining ; his pri- 
vations, struggles, efforts, hardships, frustrations, unsure purposes, 
his indomitable will. Ins temperamental reactions , his thoughts, 
ideas, ideals, his feeling and emotions, his partial successes and 
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failures and ever-renewed endeavours , lus chief aim in life, Ills 
favourite pursuits, his hopes, fears, his desires, the checks and 
counter-checks he applied to them , his disappointments, and possibly 
moments of despondency, moments of exhaustion, his temptaUons, his 
conflicts, the way these u'-ere overcome or resolved ,* his net achieve- 
ments ; his relations with all and sundr37’ that got into close touch 
with him 111 all his walks of hfe and in all the different spheres of 
his activities ; the factors that played their essential part in shaping 
and moulding him into what he became, and, specially Ins con- 
sciousness, whether eyer -present or otherwise , of having a deflnite 
ideal (dehberately chosen) of hfe as of his having always been reli- 
giously true to that ideal — all the mass of details, thus studied, 
could have emTched the contents of the outline we have sketched 
m om" study according to our own plan But that would not simply 
make the size of this essay unmanageable for an essay but even 
blw the mam issue, unless details could be handled m such a masterly 
fashion as to keep what the Greeks call due measm e, due pi opoi tion ; 
in a word, unless the total result would be a haimony This work 
of a supieme artist is, we confess, beyond us The majority of the 
hmidi’eds of biographies I have gone through have disappointed 
us — judged by this standard Besides, my defimte piu-pose in 
the selection of oui theme m the foim we have intentionally given 
it, would have m tins contingency been defeated. 

The Supreme Need of Knowledge 

The good hfe — this bemg for each indiwdual his loyalty to 
what his idea of the true and of hfe makes for him the categorical 
imperative, the lughest loj^alty bemg reserved for his rehgious 
life alone — necessarily iinphes a clear knowledge of what consti- 
tutes the Good Rouglil}'-, is it Wisdom ( ^4"^^ ) or even 

the best form of Happiness ? Does it he cliieflj’’ m Iiitellectuahsm, 
Ideahsm or m Hedonism ^ Plato’s PJnlebus was obliged to tlioio- 
ughlj^ go into this momentous question as a seiious problem foi man 

The achug of Justice, for instance, entiielj^ depends upon 
the knovmg. of what Justice is in its veiy essence Yet even 
Plato's iihilosopliv leaves loom foi the possibihty of viituc vitlioiit 
'peifeciion of Knowledge Saiiikaia is nioie uncompiomising In 
lus Republic Plato indicates that human natiiie. suitable (i ^ 
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) for its reception, may, by means of self- culture, so 
educate the body and tram tlic mind completely and rightly that 
predommance of virtue may be secured. In a way this also is 
the Indian scheme of Badhcma — ^in eluding its three Yogas umfied 
by the Qita in a synthesis of (wisdom-devotiou- 

work) Does not Plato too develop t]ie same idea in Ins Phaedo, 
Phaedfus, Depubhe, Gorgias (witli its noted dictum oi “ right will 
bemg all ui aU,” practically somewhat m the fashion of the 
Buddhistic ethical programme), Protagoias, Philebus and Laws ’ 

Net Result of True Culture 

Thus cultured, a man has liardly m Inm anything ii i alional 
requiimg subhmation In short, t}iis is the one piactical ap^mca- 
fcion of philosophy to t]ie bettcimg of human existence I he 
bettered hfe is self-fulfilment Ancient Greece emphasized the 
excellence of ideal c,imc life, for obvious reasons Indian s trend 
has been towards self-fulfilment by self-possession ( ) i e , 

self-conquest through self-knowledge ( ^ ) Self-know- 

ledge was the keystone of the Sociatic progi amine too (“ Know 
thyseK ”) Ancient Greece and more ancient India did meet — 
specifiically at Alexandria m the days of Philo and Ins associates 
and followers But that long story is neilliei hcic iioi Ibeic so 
far as our theme is concerned m its extreme brevity 

Gooroodass aimed at the good hfe He did all he could to 
achieve that aim ^ It is not for us to assess the extent of his success 
m his aim. Naj?", we have not the impertment curiosity to pry into 
the secret history of his hfe and go ahuntmg (like a gossip -monger) 
for facta for and against the conclusion that his was indeed a success- 
ful good hfe after the Indian pattern of the combined Gita ideal 
and the Ch ikya-sutt a injunctions meant for the stage of Vainaamma 
known as (the householder’s hfe) It is a conviction with 

us that the Man Gooroodass is writ large m that history of his life 
which goes by the name of biography We are sure the Centenaiy 
Memorial volume (or whatever its name may be) is m the hands 
of able editorship and the editoi will have secured competent writers 
who vuU have done ample justice to oui heio’s life history — ^who 

1 Vidf for tlie Neo-Platonic re affirmation of tins supiem^ly important innmction ( ) 
The Enneads of Plotmiis, VI 9 7, which is far long to quote here 

2 I would refer m» readers to Plato’s Republic, Bk V 
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Will have said a world of admirable things, legarding Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee, the hist Indian Vice-Chancellor of the premier Indian 
University, the renowned lawjmr, and the all-iespected and highly 
reputed High Court Judge, the great educationist, the worthy 
Hindu, if not Brahman, the ideal friend, ideal husband, ideal neigh- 
bour, ideal father and above all the ideal son, the true friend of the 
needy, the distressed, the neglected, the down-hearted and the down- 
trodden 

For a personal explanation — 

We have “ chosen our Chalcedon with the full view of Byzantiam 
before our eyes ” Dehberatelj^ have we set ouiselve an unpleasant 
/task In fulfilhng it honestly — ^Imeping a sacred, cherished memory 
ever before us in aid of our meekly humble endeavour — ^we have 
had to strip Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, of all his superb trappings 
remarkably jirnamental, but in his case not m the least ostentatious 
— and to lajT- him bare to the gaze of scrutiny — apparently an in- 
human process But, let us kindly, repeat — the die was cast 
and no choice was left but the one of crossing the Rubicon 

The gods v/ere generously liberal in then gifts showered upon 
Gooroodass. He had sohd yet unostentatious knowledge as the 
foundations of his vivid imagination and his penetrating insight, he 
added to these himself a strenuous hfe of ceaseless endeavour after 
the ideal hfe of the world famous Indian sage-saints, our beacon hghts 
111 the darkest hours of trial, his immediate inheritance was deep 
piety and hohness Straightfoiwardness, sincerity, candour, meek 
humility the special gift of the goddess of wisdom, the Rig-Vedic 
Saraswati reshaped hj the Age of Paul ame myths, — were all his to 
a degree He acquired the courage of conviction which alone gives 
frail humamty the fiimness of moral stiength that never swerves 
fiom the stiaight path of rectitude His love for man exceeded 
on occasions his love foi his kith and km, for Ins distant relations, 
friends, acquaintances He evei had a sympathetic heart beatmg in 
loving - compassion with the needy, distressed poor, down-trodden 
— the host of the world s dusmherited many — ^v^hich he never per- 
mitted to dcgeneiate into patromsmg pity for those less fortunate 
in life’s mj^^steiTous lotteiy than himself Tiiith and honesty he 
adoied as any man can In a word our Gooroodass strictly 
kept himself m the narrow and uneven path not beaten to 
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smoothness by many a tieacbng loot sticnglhcncd ]n this moiai 
resolve by faith ni God unshakable and as strong a belie! oi con- 
viction that eventually Kighteousnoss alone jncvaileth Jlis allabihly 
was charming, as chaimnig veie Ins iiiboin ( oin U'ous manneis 
We felt more than once hov spontaneouslv he v itli ])f‘i fee t ea^^e 
drew us of the voungei genci.ilion vitliin the (hai mod (ude ol 
his unique peisonality and niad(‘ us — oiu and all— leel ])eilc(ti\ 
at home there. 


GoonooDAss THE Donu Ol mmDs 

Heie in shoil is oui sam])le ol A\hat (looiocxUis^ Ihf iiidn did 
out of what he nas To me Gooioodass is a d\nami< and vitalising 
personality, a faiily full man The man Gouroodas*- will be iieifeetly 
useless to Bengal of the ])iescnt and the fill me if Bengalis eaie not 
for emulating him but complacently extol him to the skies at cente' 
naiy or other celebiations vith all the gust o! lomantu efriision 

unchecked and umesUamed by a classic reseive. modciation, 

« 

by the Platonic ixerpoy (Mcasine, Symmetiv, Harmony) which is 
the soul of the cultuie of the gieat Hellenes 

Let Bengal decide God’s choicest blessings uill alua^s be 
with hei if her sons and daughteis of the twentieth century ialc 
senously a solemn function like the Gooioodass Centenaiv, or 
even, the so-called Jayaniis whose name is legion The da 3 ’& of 
solid men like Rammohun, Vidyasagai. Viveliananda, Gooioodass 
seem to have temijoianly gone to be lesusc dated again, foi' 
ceitain, m the fulness of His time that makes the iimverse (not 
Simply Nature) work olme haste ohneiasl And vc have, therefore, 
hardly any rational cause for clcsjiondency, let alone numbing 
despair The bnth of Bengal’s son, Gooioodass. is to us an 
historical event o serious import — is ]ie not a continuance down 
to oui own da}^ of India’s one gieat tradition ol a living inter- ' 
course with Reality, leahsed by means of tiiie allegiance in daily 
life to the G'lia-cum-Ga'thasfya Ideal “i* 

If once we can free our minds fiom confusion of thought and 
the woise confusion of the staiidaids of value, we ran at once decide 
upon spiritual freedom for man to be his leal destmv, his leal aim and 
end Political freedom, economic self-sufficiency, the best of creatine 
comforts, the immense advantages gamed from the progiess made 
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by appbed science, mass education, industrial and commercial 
enterprise, and the thousand and one other modern conveniences 
of life are, when all is said, no better than means to an end To 
accept these as ends in themselves, though they may even be 
conceded to be indispensable to life as it is under inodein conditions, 
IS a fundamental error We do not prescribe to one and all the 
ancient Indian ideal or tradition so universal over this vast con- 
tinent, roughljT- up to the 15th or 16th century India Yet we expect 
the modern Indian to be able to propeily evaluate it even when 
he rejects it complete^ and takes to the Western “ way of hfe ” — 
be it of the Third International type He must not m the hurry 
of the speed age or in the mechanical manner of the machine-age, 
deal out to it Jedwood justice 

-The math purpose of Gooroodass ahd the essehtial 

HATURE OF HIS CHARACTER 

4 

Gooroodass, for exainjile, stuck to India’s tradition, to India’s 
ideal — beyond all dispute He was not a modern in the general 
' sense of the word as used today Rather was his a conservative 
way of hfe inspite of his thorough Western education and none of 
Ins enemies even will refuse to call him a highly educated man, 
educated under the prevailing Western system. He was no product 
of the Toil system He was rather hke Bankini judged as an 
educated man Still his was reverence genuine and deep for India’s 
past — verging upon piety, filial, to Mother India And that side 
of his hfe and character appeals powerfully to the present writer 
who IS also in his own way a modem It is not necessary for any 
one to hold brief for the India that is real, that is true, that is the 
heart and soul of the Orient and possibly that is destined to 
help the Occident out of its piesent hojielessness India today 
is not isolated from the rest of the world The impact of the West 
on her is tremendous — sometimes disastrous Humanity is one 
— traces, nations, communities many Civilisation and culture too 
are essentially one — the forms being many Man’s destiny 
IS one. His ultimate end too is one Umty reigns supreme in 
diversity and multiphcity. 

We will, now,- attempt a sort of summary estimate. Hot 
that hfe or personality can be squeezed into a handy foimula. 
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Nothing of the kind A personalitj’’ js a myslorjoiis totality Ylnch 
knows liow to demolish all attem])t& at loimulation iKmever clevei 
Be speculative or expeiientjal, ])h]losophical oi scientilic as an 
investigator of truth, yon dig yoin ovn grave the moment yon 
lannch on such an entei prise Ea’cii tlien keeping fully in view 
the danger and nneertamty of the hnsiness, one may try 1o put 
m a nutshell the mam diift ol his thesis 

We all know what happened to Goethe and Schillei hoth as 
the result of their very intimate contact with each other in the 
90’s of -the eighteenth ccntnpy at dena and Weimar respeelne^y 
Our reader’s attention ivill in this connection he diaivn to the result - 
ing scheme of Schillei (1795) in the shape of his 
The relevant bearing of it is tins — In a poem named Das Ideal 
und das Lehen (sometlimg like ‘The Realm of Shadon's') the governing 
and guiding idea of Schiller is beautifully embodied and that veyy 
briefly too. The idea may be put thus : We, human beings liaving 
^ny real culture, may, if we determine, csea]ic fiom tlie nairow, 
hide-bound limits of daily life — ^I'ather diy, diab, routine, inelastic 
and unpromising to true spiritual development — into an 'imisihlc 
world, lying so to say beyond -what is sense-pei ceivecl, whcie dniy 
as duty is absorbed in spontaneous mchiiation, and when that is 
consummated, man does achieve Ins real and final destiny fiec 
from all conflicts or consequent suffering. 

Nowq we propose to clinch our mam drift in the pages that have 
gone befoie wuth the aid of this formulated pnnciple brorrowed 
from Schiller’s deep expeiience {vide page 292 siipna) 

The poem referred to closes wnth maids passage to an ideal 
woild from the actual symbohsed in the destiny of the heroic 
Alcides A false and cheap cosmopolitanism may be quickl}^ 
aclueved by the piocess of denationalisation But no one becomes 
a citizen of the world merely by being untiue to his oivn city. By 
all means let us have a world vision, bioad-based, and fling our 
miagmation forw ard beyond all bounded horizons to the enchanting 
distant one wdiere may dimly loom the golden vision of the Federa- 
tion of All IVEankind, a magnificent politico-economic consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished Will Inchans m that fulness of time 
cease altogether to be Indians ’ We doubt. . India has a wmrld 
contribution to make which she cannot make by her self-immolation 
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however Heroic or altruistic If this view be correct, Gooroodass 
was thoroughl}'- light in havmg mamtamed India’s own traditional 
“way of life” m the face of criticism none ^oo hberal, or generous, or 
enhghtened. But bemg a t'i ue man he was true to himself, for, he was 
true to India. That is the Indian man we are attempting to properly 
appreciate, let alone our personal loving regard, our personal reverence 
for his character, his personality, his greatness, his worth, his example. 

He lived like a man and to be man is a steep uphill work. 
He acquired the right to tell us — “ Be hke me ” — and, secondarily, 
also, “ go forth into the woild and do hkewise ” 

Our Duty 

The quahty of our Centenary celebration smcerity will be 
tested by “ how and to what extent ” we respond to his call. 
The memory of a great man is best cherished m one way only — 
by emulatmg him and in no other 

Do we, indeed, today emulate him ’ Do we not seek for 
guidance elsewhere ? Are not the youth of this land often seriously 
advised by their own chosen guides to look — to give only one ins- 
tance so glaring — more to S S S B than to the India adored, loved, 
even worshipped by Gooroodass It is a question not to be disposed 
of flippantly. Men have the right to differ. Men must be allowed 
to freely choose their good life. Are they not bound to rationally 
ascertain what the good hfe is ^ Even moials change True, Ethics 
Is man-made. Is there nothing that is God-made ’ — ^provided, 
of course, God is ^permitted to be All this has cost this writer 
hard-thinlnng of late But he of all men will never sermomze. 

This short study has presented the life’s ideal of Gooroodass. 
It IS not impertinent , and, so it will not enquire to what extent 
the ideal was actuahsed by Gooroodass. We know his was a very 
sincere, very honest endeavour after that ideal We know he 
shrank not for a moment for any consideration to strictly adhere 
to it To deviate from what Gooroodass conscientiously believed 
to be true, right, just, pure, sacred, was for him inconceivable. 
He was human ; he may have erred but untiue to his ideal hemevei 
was. His was a stnct hfe but he gave Caesar and the devil both 
’ their just due His spirit triumphed over the flesh — but never 
by mortifying, starving even the flesh Browning will better speak 
I for him m his inimitable diction — 

' 38— 1624B 
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“ For pleasant is this flesh ” 

•I' •!: i!' 1 !* 

“ Let us not always say 
Spite of this flesh today 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole.” 

il i -! '1 V 

“ To man, propose this test — 

Thy body at its best. 

How far can that project thy soul on its lone way ?” 

Our revered Gooroodass had a slender, rather short, lean, well- 
nigh frail body But indwelling time, was a soul of Imoic statute, 
more Promethean than Herculean, for ever and ever, unbound to 
the encasing flesh which, however had seldom to be denied for it 
had been made by Ins hfe-long sadhana, definitely Indian, too 
helpful to be demed. 

I bow in salutation and obeisance to the high-minded, high- 
souled, high-aimmg, high-thmkmg though plam-hvnig man whos 0 
place may be among the gods. He stands even today before my 
admiring gaze, before my mental vision high, in the might of Ins 
soul’s immensity. He is to me an inspiration, a sure source of 
spiritual strength m the moment of what is very trying for man 
as man, viz , in the moment of appaient conflict of duties and does 
point the way that never leads one astray. That sufficeth for me 
and I take respectfully leave of him. But his memory is enshrined 
and cherished as it should be m the deeper depth of my hearty 
Peace ' 's ’ Yea, verily, is with the good soul of 

Gooroodass m the Eternal Silence that has lovingly hailed^ him 
— ^freed from his external vesture — the pure, in the fashion his 
earthly hfe, elevated and sanctified by the devotion to the Indian 
Ideal quietly reahsed, so richly deserved. And nothing is left 
now to be desired by devoted friends and admirers. 


SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEE— A LAWYER 
AND A JUDGE 

Shyamacharan Mitter 

Sir Rashbehaij Ghose as Tagore Professor of Law (1875-76) 
in the Umversity of Calcutta concluded his classical lectures on 
the Law of Mortgage with the epigraphy . — 
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“ But a higher guerdon awaits those who pursue learning for 
its own sake ; and I invite you to 30m that noble band to winch 
so many are called and so few are chosen ; for the dust of daily, 
life tends to deaden those finer sentiments to which life should owe 
its savom’. I do not by any means ask you to hve m cloistered 
seclusion, detached from the world and all its pursuits, but do not, 
I pray you, be too eager m the chase of money, position or power. 
For, beheve me, you cannot fall into the habit of prizing low and 
gross ideals without sufferuig deterioration m yom mtellectual 
as well as moral fibre Learn, therefore, betimes to labour and 
to wait ; and if you are ever tempted to 30m m the fierce hunt after 
the vulgar prizes of the world, remember that, after all, the success- 
ful man as he is called is not unfrequently : 

“ A poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

And then is heard no more.” 

The career of Sir Gooroodass in the domain of law typified 
an ideal, a standard which one would aspne and wish to attam. 
It may be said at the outset that the life of Sir Gooroodass reahsed 
and revealed m aU its phases in full display one hne of decision 
— sincerity, honesty and truth. The story of his hfe is the story 
of the triumph of an honest, upright and brilhant career and of 
success emergmg from the dommation of higher over lower springs 
of action The same quahties of character also permeated and 
pervaded his hfe in the field of law. His career was not a flashhght 
of only an outstanding intellectual genius wrappmg one in the 
intensity of darkness that follows an effulgence ; but the sharpness 
of his intellect set in the mould of his character cast a soothmg 
halo of hght which embraces and impi esses the mmd with a lastmg 
fascination of sweetness and charm and perenmally fives m the 
consciousness of the society and has left its mark graven deep on 
the generations to come The harmomous cohesion of mtellect 
and character earned for him the laurels of distmction, admiiation 
and reverence. Everj^ phase of his hfe has left the imj)imt of an 
ideal and marks the march of a consistent and philosophic soul 
]\Ii’. Gooroodass Baner3ee was in the practice of his profession 
for a little over two decades He took the M A degiee in Mathe- 
matics in 1865 and secured the University gold medal. Shoitlv 
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after he was appointed Assistant Lecturer in Mathematics at the 
Presidency College at Calcutta temj)orarily for one year. In 
January, 1866, he was ap]iouited Professor of Mathematics in the 
General Assembly’s Institution (now Scottish Church College) 
and in that year he passed the B.L Examination and stood first. 
He got himself enrolled as a Valal of the Calcutta High Court but 
he did not commence practismg theie He got an appomtment 
as Law Lecturer and a Lecturer in Mathematics in the Berhampur 
College (District Moorshidabad, Bengal) and he resigned his post 
in the General Assembty’s Institution. His duties as a Lecturer 
in the Berhampur College kept him employed for only two hours 
in the mormng from 9 a m. to II a m. and he was permitted to 
practise m the local courts at Berhampui. He joined the District 
Bar and within a short time he got mto extensive practice and 
became the retained legal adviser of Hawab Hazeem of Moorshi- 
dabad, and a retained pleader of the estate of Maharanee Swarna- 
moyee of Cossimbazar and of other leaduig landholders of the 
district. He was resourceful and he had the tact of persuasiveness. 
We are told that durmg the earher days of Ins practice he won a 
criminal case by quoting the followmg verse from Kahdas’s Sakuniala 
before the Magistrate, Mr. W. L Heely, who was at fii’st verj’- much 
agamst the cause he represented — 

ii ” 

(The character of a woman, although she is chaste, is suspected 
by the people if she hves in her father’s place. It is, therefore,- 
proper for a wife to repair to her husfiand’s place.) 

In the case aforesaid Mr Gooroodass Banerjee was opposed 
by all the leading lawyers of Berhampur and his success m the case 
estabhshed his reputation as a good ciiminal lawj^er and he too 
at the begimnng of his practice preferred to conduct criminal cases. 
He, however, rigidly observed the lules of conduct and maintained 
the digmty of the profession He would never accept any case 
from any tout or intermediary oi so-called agents Mr. Gooroodasg 
Banerjee was always straightforward and never hesitated to express 
his independent opunon In a siut between the Nawab Nazeem 
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and a rich IQioja Mahomedan gentleman Mr Aslintosh Chatter] ee, 
was engaged as the semor pleader of the Nawah ISFazeem As 
chance would have it, Mr Gooroodass Banerjee was jiresent at the 
time the Bewan of the Nawab Nazeem was havmg consultations 
regardmg the case with ]\Ir Ohatterjee who advised that the Nawab 
Nazeem had no chance of success and the suit should be compro- 
mised. The Dewan asked the opmion of Mr Gooroodass Banerjee 
and the latter expressed an opunon different from Mr. Ohatterjee’s. 
Although a mere begumei m the profession, Mr. Gooroodass Banerjee 
did not hesitate to speak out lus own views One cannot but admire 
that he had not what is commonly foimd, but must be deprecated, 
jumority complex The Dewan mformed the Nawab Nazeem of 
it and he dnected also to get the opimon of Mr Gooroodass Banerjee 
in writmg. The matter was referred to Mr B V. Do3nie, a leading 
Barrister practismg m the High Com’t at Calcutta and he fully 
agreed with the oj)mion of Mr Banerjee The smt was contested by 
the Nawab Nazeem folio wmg the said opmion and the success of the 
Nawab Nazeem m the suit resulted m the selection and confirmation 
of Mr. Gooroodass Banerjee as the legal adviser of Nawab Nazeem. 
Baja Prosonno Kumar Deb was the Dewan of the Nawab Nazeem 
at that tune and jireviously he was requested by Babu Ganganaram 
Ganguh, maternal uncle of Mr Gooroodass Banerjee to appomt 
his nephew as the retamed legal adviser of the Nawab Nazeem which 
post had fallen vacant by the death of Babu Bamanath Nandi who 
was also ^a Lecturer at the Berhampur College and it was on his 
death and m his place that Mr Gooroodass Banerjee was appomted 
a Lecturer of the said college. The Dewan was then misled by ^the 
natural gentleness of ]\fr Gooroodass Banerjee and he mistook it 
to be shyness and felt dubious to engage him at that time. 

Mr Gooroodass Banerjee stayed at Berhampur for about six 
years > and at the particular desiie of his mother he returned to 
Calcutta. When he left Berhampur Mr E. Grey, the then District 
Judge, spoke of Imn as follows — 

“ Babu Gooroodass Baneijee had been a pleader m my Court 
for the peiiod during which I have held the office (nearty four years) 
During tJiat time he has invaiiably conducted his duties in a 
thoroughly efficient mamiei and I consider that the Court will be 
a great losei by his departm’e ” 
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Mr. Hand, the Principal of the Berlianpnir College also spoke 
highly of his success and efficienc 3 ^ as a teacher. He said “ the 
Annual Reports . ... show the marked success of his teaclnng ; 

and in the interest of tlic Institution I much rcgi’ct tliat 
circumstances had induced liim to give up Ins duties that above six 
years he has so faithfully and efhcicntly discliargcd." 

Towards the close of 1872 Mr Gooroodass Baneijee i etui nod 
to Calcutta and began his piactice in tlie High Court. In 1876 
he passed the Honours Examination hi law. The subjects chosen 
by him were “ The Necessity of Religious Cciemonics in Adoption ‘ 
and the “ Hindu Law of Endowment ” and his essays on eadi 
of these subjects bore proofs of his erudition, extensive study and 
depth of Imowledge. He obtamed the degree of Doctor of Lav 
in 1877. In 1878 he was axipomted Tagore Law Professor The 
subject of Ins lectures was the “ Hindu Law of Marriage and 8tii- 
dhana.” It is a triumph of erudition and reseaich and constitutes 
a contribution of enduring value to the legal literature of India. 

Dr. Gooroodass Banerjee was in the piacticc of his profession 
111 the High Court for about 16 years and altliougli he was di'^tin- 
guishing himself at the Bar, professional success was not to him 
an aIl*absorbing passion and he always tried to do his duty as a 
citizen and serve the interest of the jicople and the country to 
which he belonged. He was appointed a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University in 1879. In 1885 he served as a member of the Com- 
mission to determine the boundaries of Calcutta. In 188,6 he was 
appointed an Honorary Presidency Blagistrate of Calcutta and 
m that year he was also elected a Commissioner of the subuiban 
municipality. In 1887 he was appointed a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 

To use the memorable words of President Taft of the United 
States of America “ The country must tram lawyers of the right 
sort and of the old spirit to advise or it must tumble through a 
very chaos of blind experience It needs lawyers who are also 
statesmen more than it needs them now It needs them in its 
courts, in its legislature, in its seats of executive authority,^ — lawyers 
who can think in terms of society itself” Lord Haldane, Lord 
Chancellor of England, also echoed the same sentiment in his famous 
address on “ Higher Nationality.” The hfe of Sn Gooroodass 
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Banerjee exlubited a synthetic arrangement of all the parts which 
are extolled and acclaimed in all countries as the ideal of an able 
and efficient lawyer He attamed academic distinction. He was 
honest, upright, smcere, independent and diligent. He was able 
and efficient. The numerous cases in which he appeared and which 
are to be found strewn in the Law Reports bear testimony to his 
study, apphcation and skiU in advocacy. “ That those whose 
purpose it IS to practise ought to be held to make proof of their 
studies, of their capacity, of their good morals and of their probity 
is absolutely indispensable ’’ An extract from a famous opemng 
passage of Digest of Justinian may appropriately be noticed m 
this connection . 

1 

“ Law IS the art of what is good and eqmtable of which lawyers 
are deservedly called the priests, for they cultivate justice and 
profess a close knowledge of what is good and eqmtable, separatmg 
the eqmtable from the inequitable, distinguishing the lawful from 
the unlawful, desiring to make man good, not only from the fear 
of pumshment but also from thfe* influence of rewards, mamtauimg, 
if I err not, a true not a pretended philosophy ” 

The profound erudition, high sense of duty, mamfold quahties . 
of character and the activities of Mr. Gooroodass Banerjee m and 
outside the court raised him considerably in the estimation of the 
pubhc and it was no wonder that Sir Conm’ Patheram, the then 
Chief Justice, would annex the services of so good a man and so 
able a lawyer and suggest the name of Dr Gooroodass Banerjee 
for appointment as a Judge of the Hon’ble High Oomt In 1888, 
on the retnement of Cuimmgham, J , Dr Gooroodass Banerjee 
was appomted a Judge of the High Court There was a country- 
wide feehng of satisfaction at his elevation to the Bench and during 
his sixteen years work on the Bench Dr. Gooroodass Banerjee 
fully justified the expectations of the people The judgments he 
rendered were always thorough and learned Their value as con- 
tributions to the Indian Law is well-recogmsed and well-appreciafced. 

Among the many reported decisions pronounced by Sir 
Gooroodass Banerjee or to which he was a party we may notice 
Kainmi-'ys-Chandra {Indian Law Repoits, Calcutta Series, Vol XVII, 
page 373) which mitigated the rigour of the law as laid down by 
the old FuU Bench case of Kaslimath-'y^.-Kshetramam (Sutherland’s 
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Weekly Reporter, Vol. IX, page 413) by recogmsmg tire rule that 
moial obhgation of an ancestor would ripen into a legal obligation 
affecting the estate in the hands of the heir or legal representative, 
and, it IS still now the established rule of law ; Mandaknii-?;5.-> 
Adrnath, {Indian Laio Revolts, Calcutta Senes, Vol XVIII, page 
69) which lays down an important rule relatmg to the law as to 
the divestmg of estates on adoption ; Gur Baksh'-ys.-Jowahir 
{Indian Law Reports, Calcutta Series, Vol. XX, page 699) which 
established that the relationship of cause and effect between me- 
gularity and material m]ury winch is a smgle plea m the statutory 
rule for setting aside an execution sale (old section 311 now Order 
XXI, rule 90 of the Code of Civil Procedure) may be estabhshed 
m any maimer recogmsed by the Evidence Act ; Mahesh-'ys.-Saroda 
{Indian Ldw Repot ts, Calcutta Series, Vol. XXI, page 433) which 
recogmsed that a part of a holdmg with rent or rate of rent fixed 
in perpetmty governed by the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, was 
transferable ; Abdul Mozumdar-vs.-Mahomed Gazi {Indian Law 
Repot ts, Calcutta Senes, Vol. XXI, page 605) which recogmsed that 
a suit will he to set aside a decree and a sale m execution of the 
decree when the decree and sale are both impeached on the ground 
of hand; Jagadanand'-ys -Amrita {Indian Law Repot ts, Calcutta 
Series, Vol. XXII, page 767) ui which he dehveied the judgment 
of the full court laymg down the jirmciple regardmg lestrospective 
operation of status ; Queen Empiess- vs.- Kader {Indian Law 
Repot ts, Calcutta Series, Vol. XXIII, jiage 604) wlncli contains 
an important pronouncement as the law relatmg to msamty as 
affectmg crimmal responsibility ; Ishan-ys.-Bem {Indian Law Repot ts, 
Calcutta Senes, Vol. XXIV, page 62) winch may be regarded to 
have settled the meanmg of the term “ Representative ” in section 
244 (now section 47) of the Code of Civil Procedure ; Bhnam Ali- 
vs -Gopi {Indian Law Repot ts, Calcutta Series, Vol. XXIV, page 
355) which had an important bearing on the law relatmg to the 
saleabihty of occupancy holdmgs m execution ; Hemadn-y^ - 
Ramoni, {Indian Law Repot ts, Vol XXIV, Calcutta Series, page 
575) which recogmsed the right of a Patmdar to have a partition 
as agamst the superior landlord; Jagannath-v^ -Ranjit {Indian^ 
Law Repot ts, Calcutta Senes, Vol XXV, page 354) which laid down 
the view of the Calcutta High Coint regaidmg the apphcation of 
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Arts 118 and 119 of the Indian Limitation Act (^ e , Limitation 
of Suits foi declaring the vabditj^ or mvahdity of adoption) , Rai- 
charan-V 5 .-K.umiid {Indian Loav Bepoits, Calcutta Series, Vol XXV, 
page 571) winch has an important bearing on the question relative 
to the concurrence of jmisdiction touching the law of Res Judicata 
(bar of the decision of an issue in a subsequent suit by reason of i 
Xirevious adjudication on the particular issue) ; Kadambmi-?;^ - 
Kah {Indian Law Reports, Calcutta Series, Vol. XXVI, page 516) | 

recognised easements arismg as a severance of tenements on parti- 
tion ; Xisachand-'ys-Xanchiram {Indian Ldw Repoi ts, Calcutta 'i 
Series, Vol. XXVI, page 579) which expressed the view of the 
Calcutta High Court whether jirevious possession less than the ! 
statutory j)eriod of 12 years is a sufficient basis for an action in 
ejectment. j 

Durmg the period Sir Gooroodass held his tenure of office j 
as a Judge he not only made valuable contributions to the inter- 
pretation of law but he endeared himself to everybody by his um- 
form kindness, just consideration and unfaihng courtesy He was 
held in high respect as a Judge on account of his strong sense of I 
justice, his great learning, high talents and' the conscientious dis- | 
charge of his duties In spite of the natural gentleness of his 
character and his austere and pious Hindu spirit of never makmg 
himself umiecessarily hurtful to others, be it the other brother 
Judges or the members of the profession, there never was any 
weakness in his mmd, no swerving from what he thought to be 
right and proper. He was an mdependent judge and he always 
stood firm to the call of duty and to his own conclusions of justice 
and propriety This is borne out by Ins dissentient judgments ! 
in court. He was simple and unassuming in nature and in him i 
there was such harmomous combination of head and heart, character i 
and intellect, study and cultuie, independence and reason, virtue 
and lehgion that any country may justly feel proud of reckoimig 
such a noble personahty as one of its sons. Early in 1904 Sir 
Gooroodass retned from the Bench full of honours and the 
reverent references made of Inm at the time of his retnement 

\ 

vouch foi the achievement and appreciation of Sir Gooroodass 
and contams a correct criticism of his career in the realm 
of law 


39— 1524B 
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The addi-ess presented by the Vakeels of the High Oomt M'as 
m these terms :■ — 

“.My Lord, It is with feelings of deepest soirow that wo, 
the Vakeels of this Court, approach Your Lordslnp to bid you fare- 
well on the eve of your retirement from the Bench, whicli you 
have so conspicuously adorned for the last fifteen years Your 
career as a Judge has been characterised throughout by profound 
learning, great abihty, thorough conscientiousness, marked inde- 
pendence, untiring patience and iimfoim courtesy — qualities by 
which you have always inspired confidence in the public mind and 
commanded the resjiect and adinmation of all branches of the 
profession. Your successful and brilhant career as a Judge is a 
som’ce of pride to the members of the profession to which you 
belonged, and will alwaj^s be an illustrious example to that body 
In common with the public, we realise ui your retirement a heavy 
loss to the country While discharging your arduous duties as 
a Judge, you have not been spaimg in your labours for the ad- 
vancement of the country in educational and other matters As 
the first Indian Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, you 
secured to the graduates of the Umversity many valuable privileges 
and you have always worked for the welfare of our youths vuth 
smgular wisdom and zeal. Your private hfe has throughout lieen 
a model to our countrymen while your public career in all its 
phases has been worthy of tlie liighest praise. And now in taking 
leave of you, we fervently hope and pray that many years of health 

y®t be vouchsafed to you to work with greater strength and 
vigour in the various spheres of usefulness in which you have 
.dways moved ” 

The Advocate-General Hon Mr. J T Woodroffe, said — 
.... upon the tomb of one of the noblest of her sons 
whom England has given to India is to be found inscribed the 
epitaph He tried to do his duty ’ Ho man can have a highei 
aim and no man can honestly say more of himself than that Happy, 
indeed, is he if he is able to say it, for when the time of reckoiung. 
comes we are all conscious how utterly we have failed to discharge 
the duties imposed on us But you. My Lord, have tried, aiid- 
nobly tried, and so fai as the Bar can see, have succeeded in dis- 
chargmg the duties which you tookmpon you The address which 
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jias been read to us desciibes in no exaggerated language your 
eliaractei and your ability as a Judge I will only say so far as 
inj’^ experienee goes, whieh extends over the whole time of your 
Lordship’s eareer as a Judge never have I heard a single suitor 
complain that full 3 ustice had not been done to Imn by Mi\ Justice 
Gooroodass Banerjee, that his case had not been hstened to vuth 
attention, all the arguments weighed and every effort made to undei- 
btand what it was, and he felt that if the case was decided against 
him it was rightly decided. You have also shown a character of 
independence. You have spoken when silence might have ]pointed 
out the hue of least resistance. You have been throughout your 
career as a pleader and a Judge, if I maj^ be permitted to say so, most 
eminently straight-forward, honest and conscientious . . . ” 


THE MEMORY OF AN EVENING 
Asutosh Bagchi 

Durmg that most glorious and efflorescent days of the 
‘ Swadesi Movement ’ when Bengal was m the forefront of national 
reawakeimig of India, the coiuitry was leavmg behind its meander- 
ing course of mendicancy and Avas laimclnng ux^on the mitiodden 
track of self-help and self-rehance and steadily but fii’uily coming 
to its own Giants of intellect hke Gooroodass Banerjee, Rash 
Beliary Ghose, »Surendi'anatli Banerjea. Ramendrasundar Tiivech, 
Asutosh Chaudhim, Hiiendi’anatli Datta and Satischandra Muldierji 
— to name only a few of them — some of whom weic stalv'aits of 
the then Senate of the Calcutta Umvei&it 3 ^ founded the National 
Comicil of Education Gooroodas ivas the fiist Vice-President 
of the Council The Bengal National College established at Calcutta 
b}’’ the Council started its biicf but momentous caieer in August, 
1906, with a band of biilliant and sclf-sacrificmg teadici.'> vnlh 
Sri Auiobuido at their head ^lanv of them, alas, aie no moie 
in our midst to-chiA* and the genei<ition docs not know 

them even bj* name 

Gooroodass with the unflacmns: zeal of a A’outli alwa\^ took 
a leading and active pait in the dchbeiatioiw and effoit- of tlu* 
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Oomicil-and the College in formulatmg schemes and drawing up 
courses of studies. He never spared any pains in bringing the 
Council to maturit}^ and fruition. 

Under the auspices of this Council Rabindranath dehvercd 
a series of lectures m Bengah in the premises of the National College 
then located on the Bowbazar street very close to the hall of the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science The hi st lecture 
was dehvered in an April afternoon of 1907. The seating airangc- 
ment was made m right Indian style on the spacious loof of the 
college buildnig under a canojiy. Besides the Professors and 
students of the College there was a distinguished gatheimg of 
eminent members of the Council headed by Gooroodass 

Rabmdranath appeared at the meeting robed m white dhoti 
and cliada'i He took Ins seat arranged in the maimer of a KaiJiak 
on a low wooden stool and was garlanded The Poet then lead 
out his first lecture entitled ‘ Saimdaryabodh ’ oi Aesthetic Enjoj’’- 
ment from a proof copy in his sweet sonorous voice umnterrupted 
by applause — a thing deeply dishked bj’’ him throughout his hfe. 
Those present — one and all — ^remained sj)ell-bound for some time 
The physical presence of one of the handsomest of men — ^looking 
like a Rishi — and the dehvery of the lecture in an unheard of melo- 
dious voice were a feast both to the eyes and ears of the youthful 
students present there. 

The Poet then rose from Ins seat and with the hunnhty so 
natural to him invited criticism of liis paper from his elders present. 
Dr 'P K. Ray, the great savant who had ]ust retired from the 
prmcipalship of the Presidency College, first responded to the 
Poet’s invitation by simply saymg that with the exception of one 
they were all his disciples there Then rose Gooroodass — modesty 
incarnate — and spoke in gentle accents that the lecture was an 
unexpected treat to him and he had not come prepared for it. 
He should read it once, twice, after it had been published and then 
would speak out his mind about it In the glow of the evening 
sun the venerable old man’s face was beamuig with joy 

In that mood of ecstasy he went on saying that such literary 
masterpieces rich m their profundity of thought and majesty of 
expression ought to be rendeied into Enghsh so that Enghshmeii 
should come to know^ wliat jinceless treasures were being stored 
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up m the Bengah hterature. ‘\Nay, a time would come when 
Enghshmen would learn Bengah to read the Poet’s writings.’ 

Not many years after these prophetic words were uttered by 
tins great sage that the Poet was appreciated and honoured by the 
West which offered him the highest hterary distinction m the shape 
of the Nobel Prize, though its acquamtance with only a fragment 
of Ins writings was through Enghsh translation in which much 
of the music and beauty of the oiigmal were lost 

'The present writer who was privileged to be present that 
evemng as a student of the National College can never forget the 
great man and the prophet who saw the future greatness of his 
illustrious countrymen with a clear vision given only to those who 
have truly lived a life of the ancient R-ishis 
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< y ef 

^FnR vEiPPi Rtft ■feFi F'gFftFt 5^ (Ttr^ (TT 

A ^ 

RlrRFrPt ’t^Httfi •#TRFf 

I ^ 1%Ft ^Rpn ^dFT (TT 
'sfppr 9ltf^ R 1 (Ttt^ WC5R Rr^r 

RrP'R^: ^TRFRR fro tr^f VSRITR ^ 

3P5t9|f^ 1 ^TFrFTT ^ R^Fr i 

{<) ‘=lflp5 WIW^ RtW^ ^ R?R ^HipT 

(TT, ^FRt^ It^ "^Fr ^1%^^ 

cwrt •iR^’ ^Ri’^'tvsi Rb>h^ti% 'q ^iR(.<flcl?<) 

tf^rFr RbN^tfe '4'i\a<it?<('f ^i1ptc<p'<i 4'w*^{ i (tt i R^vs 

RR RwfFf '^tRTt^^rrFr ^Fit ^^twFi^ ^^'Ti Rw ^FRM«m 

^pffFr ^Fs^tpR w^ ^tfr R^t't 'fPFT ^t^k'-R ^ ^rRTt^lt?rrR ^rfFt 
■^TOT ^<r ^tfTP5 ^^IRrItr ^^tFsFiFs tRtt^ (?5c^ "feR Rc^y^ \5 RFt 

■^PffkR m "TOR 'JlWFsk^ BFn PR ^R^fFFT I ^ ^rRJt^t^fTt^ 
■^R*Fl rR^^Ir R^^ tRFo Realc'l (q^ ^tfkvS '^RtFR (?R ^^rRr Rpf 'G 

€Rrrr I 

RFRI €RR RRFf R^U5 ^q^^ '?9R^PT (R RR \5RFI '53^>RRR CWlt ^ 

iflR's? RT^^I^sN R^tPR rRo gRj WR Rr ^fr^h^FT W¥<?11 RkRtFR 

tFiCvsC^R I q^N '®R<(lRqi*l (R , ^RR CRlt ^ ^Rr ifR^ ^R7t<lt«f JFI 

RRFFT C^ RkR^ PtTR C^FRR Tpjf W^TJ ^Rf%^ R^PT f^R ^RtS 

RFT RfRR T(RR ^PFT, ‘ RFFI, qt RFiR pR =^t^__t5n^ ^ C^pjpf 
^R ^1 I ’ 

t^G ^Ri BFrt%i G (Tf^-n BFTt%i (R RR tf% rR^itr riRc^rv^Pfi ^ ^?:<5 





0:5 i 


<[rw 1 ^ ^ 

<1^“^ I '^'G 'Spwlf^'^l'l', f^f *15 W^ 'G ^tvsl ■%!% WFT Ft^C^^ 

FfiRi ^I'lPrc^ 1 

^ 7r^-7rprf%c^ c?f^Wft, <i]^^ 

Ngfrpftr^ I ss^qc^Tf qt^Wsftq Hfe” '=ii?c'<|'^ 
qtqq ^itq Si^vs ^ i ‘*fPi'4‘l\si ^Sr-iv^lPilb 

qlrqq '4'c,'qc^H ’rc^n qt^qi 'SMq cq ^ ^sMc^ 

^1 fqFtq^^'tq ^r«fT %f^ "ft I qf%v5 feTis^t’f ^f^, ftrq^r«[ 
w 'Q f^wft RbH'<p<h(L'^ f^cqq I ^Ttlq cq q<i,qq ctfRiCvb'Rq 

^f%-t |fe Tif^tq cqt^tTtq ^qlf|qtq <aTs ?pf^ 

^fwifr I ^qtqtq ^ ?i^i 's 

(?fr5tr^lH I 

^ qlfeT-^R^‘=. ^z'4 q? <%i q1^F% i 

tf’lq 'Q cF^tq ■^ptq ^rfw qf^qi 'sNi ■phFt-^ 

R*|R'ntqc^R qjllt ^|ft^ i 

^r^rq Trf%5 ^ fw?! fer^lr ^r^g^fq •fwqq — ^qtfq 'qfe 

^«{i ^Rqi ^qt^f ^fiji 's 

feffq^Rqlq i 

’t'17 "qqTprq ^f%:q qr^ ^ qwtfeq Rr® 

— tqtt 'qwq spq fq*4iq i 


^ft 'iSMq ^S"ffJT^SiJt?f 

'q<rrt^^ ^ft 

qt^qi ntr-r qj^r qq^ qfrft 'q ^fN qtqtf|q ^rii|r^T<i qqqTqfqfqcf 

tiR^i 'G ^tcqq ^^tRR ofRqi ^lq\3<cN< '«'I*IjI*(j ?]Tqc*N qfsq^f 'Sftfeq 

?ji% ^%] G ^iG<P q<(«i'«5 ^Rqtf^qq i i£i^ 'qqj^ cij^ qj1%3 1%5 pt qrfq 

siwtq I qprqf^^lrqq qnqlrq ^f%q ^qi f^fq tr<tq qqi- 

R^^=t 'qfwqPlF^ trf^tl^ qq (iiq° ■R*jRffTlqcq^ xSttq-FJlF^qqt^ 

^tqtq ^q*lR5q ^Fq ’tltqi cq*Ntqt cqtc^Fsq 

qfRtq tr% "q^T qTq q^f^RtRq i ^Mq qtqi wn Rq ^tqi ^ qtsqlq ^q^ 

qjtq 'qt^r^tqqj^qr’ttqjR qiGcq ^RqfRcqq i <ii w] cqlq?:qq qfvgt^ R t^vs 
■^ttrq qi (iiq° ^iR R^^ ^ ^IrN vsRqjc^q ^^IwRi qsf q^rq i 
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thH -^jfrTrui ■^‘•'r, TilR 3 ’i-t Tf^Ttf^r^ i * 

'^\h v<r I ^uf%T'r^ PT i]Tfi 

il^s ^ Ttm ^ ^VtTT ■^TT Tf^^n ^ 

^i%n , Tit, otT I 4^ 

TO -^fTTNTtft 7rtu:7 Rr^ ^tirjTf 7^ cirnzrcvvf z[r<fT i tjWfv 

^tllTOltr 'S v!7TtT<(tTr‘f PI TO 3 7rt<R1 ^tT''lTT ol^I TTOfcf TmtT T^TtR 


vitn ^ I 4^ tpRT 7[t<ftT‘t^StPT ^ TfTTtT rU^I TO 

I 


TITl^ ziTf^t^ #r%^l3 ‘ FtR '<3 TO l’ ^IftlU 3 W‘f^*lt7W] 

^llPIT ^ti^l 4^ ^ ’lit '2|^TlT^T ‘^f€lT Tl-riro G TT^pTtTl 

9|tRi;TO T^fT I Tts^JlTTPM TOTlT ^Tt^^STS TOTIto 4^ TfTM PI, 

^TIT^T^ TT '3 Rc^ TVtTt^ '5^'oCbM 4'S’l^tT UITREI 

4Ts PTSRT 4I;U‘T4 TtVtTl ’iRlpI ^fReI ^IIS Tt^ToTTO ^VfriUl 

3TtTTN '^TO pptTi^ froi '3 ryi'^^TO ^i i ’if ^itr qtoit, 

3iTt^ ^t^uslT ^TTlfiT Ttr^4' ^pTlfro i 

^ttEi vsH^'Td ^ifT Tfro ^tiwR^ ?fEi Ret *tT5l<f1 

1 Tft 4 WtR trPr^T TO! ^Ffro TOtTT ^11 f^rf«I^-?pP? TO, 

^ ^oIT^RTO Tr<T ^3it5lT CFfpl^ Tt I ftVlTI ^SlTTO C^TT-TRpT '^TI^R 

3 ’iprffT«t^-^’l ^tTO TO?r ^rfStTE5 ^r, ^I^'Itto 4 Ironi Tf i 

TtRWT-CTUH ^tTRTO ^l1^ ^^ITOI 4'-lR3 TOTOt I 4TfTO ^l|f1Ru5 

Tt5?M1 WtR (7f Tt^'RI 

wlR '^Tlw '5t>C'kr*f v?tTc^ I Tl5?T^ ^fic’1'^ tiTOtro v^vsir^ 

P*?'ol -WT I f%^ 4¥’ll 'S’IReT ^tv5T TOTJt’f 

Ri — PIT TO CTT^ ?rRti TOTO tfTTOPT ^tro Rr'ETCTO ?rR^ c^flrrTO 
CTTITTTO^tn T1 ’IR I TO^^IRt' '5trTT’ttT ^tIRei ’^IRto pIRt to 

Os «x ^ 

^Ttr ^ — torn TfTTO TTTO to TOt 1 TR" Rn RTO 

^iTO tori 4¥ftT ^TiTOl '5I2J1TPT fUT, TO TO3 TOltPfT 

^FTo TO — T?RTt3 (NtT TO TO;T T1 I 

O' CK 

TJN '^TTO ^1TO IRsRrRN PI ?pT’t Ttf^NlTTO ^I^T ‘ TO 3 TU ’ 


TlTO tpr? — ^ITOl ’ITOIPTIFTN tot NIR T*f TTFI ^TTl’R 3 Tt?fV TONT 

^RpsR 1 TO" tRTOi tIRpstt c’Ht-^pRrTO Risfc'^ 

^ TOt-’I^^TRT NTOR 3 NTTITOIT Rto TrI:T TI^TI T| Rc \sJ<I ^titopto RsIt 
' isfvto’ol TT^I^ 4T° \Ri TWR^ Tt^ ^Rpf 1 TOlN R^t ^ TtfNJ PI ^ITO 
(NT NTTt’R TIPIS^^TN Rtrft 3 TTIT 'QTOIT TC^TTt’ttTJtPIT 2fTOTTOT' N’ltRIsN ^Rn 

TtRnR I 

4^^ 'TOT 3 ’ IRTO tfR’ItTT T^ TOITIFTIt tfT^ I ^TO TNTOPN 

TOI’1 ^J^fPS TNl TtT (El ^TOl ^ji^TlTT Rto T? I g'TO TOl-¥fC3 

TO-^jlro 3 ’pitT-^tlrro Rtt (TOt toiT i TOtt 3 ftn ^fvTO Rtoi ’IRfRt 





0^0 


S tftFT vft*rpf^l%C'5t^ '£|^{^ ^ 'iffo<fAsp '4'h<lfC^ I 

*t*r m Epistemology '-^14° tffH r4 tpTt'f-4'f'^ ^f%4i i 

?|i4!r^ ^#s^, ^JT^it, Rc454i 2j#; ^ftr^ i 

^t*ff^ 4Ttr#^ ^ ^sTtc^rlF^n-^prcs? ct 4'R<ik^-T #5l4 

4pfc^i^ 1 4i'k*T5^ w4 's 41^ “ ^U‘«h 

l” C^ 4(1? 1 “ 4tqtm TO C^^'f 'Q '41^ C^ 

^tot^ fw ^liir<l 41^4 — C?4 ^S £sR4<] 

«frf%c^ 41, C4441 ^5t4i 4fw'>R^ 44trC^ off 's 41(:44 ^ 

:54*f fe¥tf%5 1%^ 41 4^ 4f^^lT:^ (^414 144# '4f441 C^'f-Tt^- 

'444f&^ 4f%41 TO 4fTO 4tf4 41 I ^^^14 C4‘t“4lI44 TO 4fll4 2|t^ 4^4, 
^434 #4® i t£] ^54 4^^ 4# 1 1#S #1 4)41 iil4^tl 4tpJt4 44 41 C4 C^4 

4<Tt<4C4‘, C444 TOt4 TO^ Ito, ^4° TOtTO 4Tt4 TOH 41 ’ttl#:4 (4*1-414 4tT%4j 
41 I 44? (4*t-4t4-444fTO. 14^14 4t441 f^ 4Rc^ 4tf4 41,'t41 4t41 # ^sfl 4?prf4 
44 (4 (4*r-4f4 C^, <i]4? 4TO^|4 C^ TO4 41:441 #1144 4%? 4f#TO 

I^Fal (4(^r'S4l4-444f#4(4l4l444 4tr^#1 TO441 414 41, <i]4?4l4}4 4TO 
TO'Q TOl 4t4 41, (# C4^r 'S 4(4 TOl4 4tf%(:4 4tt ^^14? TOl-4^ C^4 4?ti:C 4lr4lRfe 
§4, <il44l 4%^ cTO, ^tro 44''t<i, 4t4t4 4t44 4k444 4TO1 TO4 4#C45 44, ^£14? 
^141 4?fTO#C4 (# TOT44 ’TITO 44 l" 08-0a ’JS I 4t^llf fl4 
#4 I 144 ^f4f4 4j%4 4?r^C4 Wi#T 144144 (4 2ftS?5T 431471 

'S TOtl^ ?rTS14 TO14 4'534 441 4#l1i::^, ^t4lt4 4# ^4^4 441 4^^ 1 4l4l41 
C^ITO 4t*rf44 41 4*f 4*rfi:TO 447144, €l4lr44 4i:4\3 ITOf <^1^ 44(4f lTOf44 
441 444 — ^#t(:^ TO? 41? I 

' ’ ^47114 'q^4 4t44-^Rr4f^4 (4 14^4 4f44k^ TOl 4^TOl4 

4f%4tt TO 4f4 1 lTOt4 4l441 TOl4 ^tl45t41 ”4^ \3 ?prt4^4-l4Pr§ (4 TOt?^ 

Rto (414 41 4l441 4141 4l4 41 I 4l^l41'TOt4 ^Xl Wlfl4 (4*Tl 4l%41 

"TO 41 1 444, 444 ^ 4l4^ ^4 ^ 44i5 4t<lTO? 14444 ^4ll?41 ^1 4%(:44 

C^s < 

1444 I €l?l4 'il^ '^^ 4l4l 4RFl41-4lfW 4441 #4lr^ #1 441 (41#? '4f%*tr4ll%5 47? I 
^4 #14 #Pl7 — 45fTOlTOt 431^44 9ll*?^37 ^ 4 4 ^ 41 4#4lM3 

^41744 \3 tfl^TOT 4^ 4f# I4f4v5 4l4^ ’?t44 4>'Rc^ 444 #C44 1 (4 #4?’'l7 

4f4 4ll%5 41 #41 ^ TOl ir^4'lC<i4 (4#*t^, TOl4 41 4j%4 Wi4^t4*fe« 

#417^ #1 TO 4?1to 44414 #C4 I <4^ ^'f;*l7 1#4 #(41 tpilRlo #74 (4 4^414 
4lv§t4l 4>'7il4 #^4 4f# 4l4F4 ’Jl'# 4#7^ I 

4Rw5tQ, ^4Jt74 ?fl^l4 #541?, '^v5t#54f?, ^#5^54741? 'S #547lt4v54l? 
4?s7'7i (4 '417411541 #4417^4 TOi '5l?t4 l44474t4 'B l#t44f%4 ^Uto 1TO7^ #1 TO 
474, v5l4l4 4[174lFTl4 44^ Wl# ’T^T?? 444T #4l7^ ! ?*r744 

47471544 4l? #14 4l74lF41 4444, 1574 I5l5l41 TO4 l4 #744 I 

‘ 4ll#4'^ ’ 4144' 4471744 ^44?^l74 W-^tTis '®v5 iS 4®71o4 4TO l#l4'l #441 
?j^#4 4l%5 \Q TO-^4-TO4^174 74 1#TO ^4%5 #4l7^4 TOl iSTO 444^TO l45l4- 
40— 1624B 
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i <r?n '5f5Tt<r ^ ^f%7ii 

r?r ^5?!^ ^3 ^tVT T?ii ^ ^ w, 

tffe ^Tl^jroi ^3 ^pit4 (M '5?r^ tiKNit 

9^ Tf% 1 ^'3 ^l''57T^^' tffe 

1 “ f% C^'S ^5t^ C^FRf ^ (7p9 TRFT ^*J[P\ «Tlf-^, 

(Tit^ wym ^t^li ^ I . . 

f^rf^ -ii^ (Mi'll 9 'Sf^ir^ 

^1^4 ^IW^PFI M f^TM ■'ifUll'C'i:^ ^ife M 1 "^'4^ 

^4^ (71 ^^R7[ \2kk''0 'irf%(75 ■'ItlTf M , 'Sl9 1 ^ ^<f4'*W '^I'l'^ 

#1^:^ ^ ^N ^f%JTi ^9r^r^ i ’ ’ 

(:)^8 9l"c)i 

IP^N "srklNtfl — %Pf ’if^'ltlM M(M^ I -fef^ t^^jUT (71 

WtTMf fM# I l^’yll ^?r<f%- 

’IjM MM fMMI M^lfl^ 5^1171^ ^^f^-f^MTl f^5tl77f MM I ^if^ 

^tM ^WrtM ■f^TMT^ MtT Mvi MoMITT ^5tMI uQ^? ^iTMl 

Ca ^ f > ^ 

^ ^1%5 ^tlTsC^ 1 ‘‘ ^ ^l^Ml ^(75 ’kf M , (TfM 

1^M7R '3 M7r<1 'Sftf^Tr f^M5 ’llr^l M , MfMltiMFT ^t'S 

1W9f 9ttc?l M r (^^10 1 

'3“^MI^ ^9ip}j” d]t ^^flt^l f^}Mt<nfl ^3 M*1H1 
f'lfM^ M^-'fl^lfe- ^3 1 C^ "MrMFll 

Mf%M tJUslM ^IcMRT f^MTpr (71 W "oMl f^TFt^T I 

(MM^T ’“im^rilJM^ ^MRl MlMllt %f% VTT Tjlt — *WW[^ 
\Q ^^IM^'I-TIMM (71 f?r«r ^ ^'If'T ^ 'S ^<lMtfM51 Wlf^'jro 

■5^(M'3 #lM7? \5tV|7f Ml^MlfMsl-f^MM (71 ^W^l 'S "^IlMllM 'siMl (il'lMS 

M^ ! ^i] f^MTl Mlfir f“N1Sr€tf%^ MffW ’tH 1 Wtfl^ f*tMl-W^ 

tlWkMl Mb ^4i^«r7l(7rt^tT l 

tff^ CM«f V7\ (TrtMt ^fMVTl I fMl Mf^To "MMII ^iFll 

MlfMTsf^ 1 <ii -f^f^ IPMIR^ ^MTTI MfM:^ — 

“ WlWl ^'m 1 ^lk¥^ ^Ml, 

mAmIn''! M'l ^^1% ^#l«f , ^<ft° ?I1 MsilM M^l ^3 MM t[P\ 

M’M I (71 (TM^ ^T'fhs 

Mt^l 1 ^'1M5S MM=T MM 1%‘*lM5k^ M'k MWM 

^lu, tp:^ M(71^-\fM MMi'Sft MTS 1 "IMIMs: MPI^I ^'lif^lRt (71, M 
M7IM ^(5 MpR Mf%, -^\b*^ 1° ?f(5 1% tflMlM tM MMCMl^ 

MMTSfR Mlt^ 1 (^b'b'-b'i? ^o) 1 ^bNI 'S ?f'lt^ MMM IpMtlTl^ 

\s MM5MMM 1%^ M 9 ^^ I nq ^- 

MkMf Mfp 'S ?fMl^('vsi(M 'stM^ ^^MIT MB 9M ^MN Mf^3 IMMTI 

^flMT MklM MlTf^ I “ (Tf^ MiT 'bIM^ MIM^ M3 'MPbIRm^ I , ^Nl 





0^0: 


^ f^f I 'oNl C^fC^ 

I . . . ■^Tt^'TC^ ^<pR)CW M3 ^ C^, (?T 

c^ &\ K, cK» 

c^, cn R«n wsm ^ 

“st^R ^'^Rr (Tit ^'m i . . . err ^ (nt 

^l^oR \5lC^'< ’^l’ I (nt vsWt ^ I ^t^tt 

I (Tit ^oN1^ 'SfC':^ I . >l|i?l<f (Tit ^-^*f 

(5l^r^ 'sffwH ^ W^ <ii!'j?R v^Mt ' 

M3 ^iRR)J4'(.^'(.'t tR^ i;fwt^ <rf%cvsc^ji ‘ ' ^^tRr 

^RTl ^1 , WC^Rt ^iTT^ 1 ’Ttftfer^ ^RTI 

(^§1 Rc^R 2ii%^fMt ^rf^ i%^ i st^n 

^rR^t (nt c5§i r ^ ^'«it«rv5i ^f?pftf%5 ^ ^ 

Cefif^^fet 1<] ■R^ ■'iRR^ ^tRl MS^ ^t*fl ^ I ^IR^J-^TR^ tfW^fTR^ ^ 
'Q (il^N ^dRI ?rf^«(RT?Rt^ I “ ^ JliRvsJtr? 'Q 

^?jRf% ^r^oRf^ ^R^ (R ^4RjTtr‘4 ^^iRr^ ^^Rns ^itin, ^ 

M3 ^R^ (71 ’fR’ltH't RC^ ^^^1 ^JltC^r 5Tt?ft^c|^ 


^Rc^ ^ I ^R't, t^Rn ^ir«r ^wiR^ ^ ^ i” 

“ ^ Rgi 'l (.va<i ' tr^^rr ”*TR^ ^^ttItti ^stoRR’^ Rf^-tr^f% m3 'oRR 

^R^sff^ '^RR^itc^ ¥Rri ^ M3 y-r^Ji^R M3 mu^ ^ ^Rrit^r I 
“ c^ ^t[TR ?s=4RRf% M3 ’Rq'^ ^^ftt i 

1% M3 -R >ij qt*R ^^iltc^ M3 ^t '^iR 

’R'tt i” ^ir^ \Rr rcw q^T%i Rr^ '^iIittRri ^R^ 

q^R^jR’ qRFRT RtRi M3 ti^j^R Rrc^ q^¥R (n 5Rt«rl^ RR^itr^, i^irR^ 

(Tift ^T%^'f ^R ^R^ ! R?'(5 (ilt ^R^n ^f^lvalR^ 

R)R M3RRi€t qtt i “ -ii^RrR ’RR rIRitvs ^tiR (n ^rRItirr ^mR ^ 
Rc’^tq'qR^ am r^rrr rt^, cwit' ms^ rc^ i ^rritrr ^vsrIr ( T R RTb^^ - '^q^f 
"RR^ ^^'QRI RwR W^ ^RT, <ilR° (TR ^RTR' -RIRR-RiR^ fRC^ :?iqqtjT 

R1 ^tCR RRtW ^flRJ ^ Rtt (R 'RCRT 'oRl R'Q RRRtR ^tHR I qR^lR ^RRRI Rr^st^ 
^’fqR ^ti:^ Cq^R 'RCRTR ^qR Rfto R(Rt< tqf%RJ Rt^ RM MJiq" RtRR R^ltqT ^t^ 
qfefR I ^(5^ Rt^ Mqq^q <iR(.q '8 qiRR R qi% Rif riRtr RIRIR^ ^^URIwR 

RtcRj qiTR, q^ Riw R^ffr^ <iit tpptti Rir^ qjq ^Rri ^tiR i” 


(rrr qs) 1 ^t qqiT^ ftR<ii*iiraR t^RR -ri^htir rri rtr q?v5 1 ^tR lij^ 

RiR< rRri r^ ■fRRq^ RttR rRjRvs R9<rk^ i rr qvsr^ RRRqq t 5~li R '»i' q^‘^R ^rRc^itir 

CRR1 RRrIR ^ tR=lR= tqCRR RtR ^RrRl WJ>] (RfR RTRR Rtt | d]t RtRTRt q#t^ 
RR'5'-^R RRlRlt ’‘ttg^^iqR RUR't R"fRRtC^ 1 q^tl^TR RtR^flR* 51^;;(;iRJ RIR Vfi 
R'fRRl Rq -R'«l 171R \»R^ RhI RIrrIi:^ 1 C(5trq^ qRTR RtvstlRR I Rlt^ 

RfCRtr-fR qRtR Rl R'fRRl RRRJ^RTStT:^ ^tRlR" R^f%R ^tRr Rl R-RiRI r^^tqRfR fR^R' 
"^Rri RRRTC^ Q ^^tTRlR ft^<n7T RrCRt^t ^^TRRtR fRfPlR RlR1 Rf^ 'S ^qilRlR-tR 
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?rfc>i OT "to ^ilii I 

‘h 'll "ft 1%TSUo ^t 

\ tf- “ <. 

5ffr^ TRtw^iR 1 •ii'sunt ^ (RTfqi R’f-rtrs 

< 1 

^ R Ti^ tfiFTlRferr 

^ • ' 

vt(R R ^ 1 ^ismr ^ TR-?Ri‘=t^ 'ot^R ^<fj 

T'f^tTR t^st^ "^1^ c^R I ctrft ^i>i> <fgn%7R ql'^fR i r 

TRi ^ qilf^T R'SR ^ R | 

R:?rr ^c«f7 <fi^ v^r i c^yefR (RIt ^ ^tir 

rrr (?ir'fl I 2i^%5r (Tttv *it^ 

‘ '^'=^T‘‘t firiilc^'l t 'itvR *llT'o ’IRC^YiR*^ IRoII^pPT R RwitITFi 

^=Ttv5i;^ <^i%^ R'oj'UI ^ Rl^ I ’TTR •Q'UfR •^FtCR t4^ 'R^r 

<f^7g f^R 'Q ^flR^ 'I'R'U ■priR^ 

‘4'R^iT;^ 1 

^^^'^R f^RW RtlRfSRl 1 ' Ritl 'R' R ’ ti] T^TR 

'Q ^rfR RltRftRi ■<i'Hiirc’^'f I ^uftnR Rrfe*n^:w 

^ Detexmimsm mb Freedom of the will RtR^* rpr i tf^TR -ii 

■pRTR ^t5R CRR^ ^Rl '4X*=i'{ Rq I 1%^ '^’'gR R^<jV'a\&RR 

TrffRR R^tRMB ^tR Rt(R ^ RR R?7R R I “ ^=5^53^1? RR R 

C^I R#R C5§R tTTRRR 1 . 'i'i'^v23vsl<ih (RR^ RR (R RsR RtftR RV 1 

cn ^5tvR iR^ ^N'l RR, 15 15 FlRl '« RaRtU'^^l 
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REPORT OF THE SIR GOOROODASS CENTENARY 

COMMITTEE 

At an informal meeting of some citizens of Calcutta hold m 
December, 194:2, it was suggested and decided to celebrate the 
centenary of the Late Su’ Gooroodass Banerjee, one of the illus- 
trious sons of India Sir Gooroodass was born on the 26th January, 
1844, and the centenary of the date of his birth falls on the 26th 
January, 1944 Hence it was decided to begin tlie celebrations 
on the 26tli January, 1943, and to conclude them in January, 
1944 With this object m auow letters were sent to various edu- 
cational institutions and iiromment persons throughout the countr 3 ’' 
inviting their co-operation 'Phere was a cordial response to this 
suggestion from all quarters and co-operation was jiromised bj^ 
various public bodies and individuals. On the 26th January, 
1943, the birthday of Sir Gooroodass, a public meeting of the citizens 
of Calcutta was held m the Calcutta University Institute under 
the presidency of Dr Sj^-amaprasad Mookorjee, M.A., B L , D.Litt , 
LL.D , Barnster-at-Law, M L.A In explaining the objects of 
the meetmg the President observed — 

“ Sir Gooroodass was one of a band of great Indians who 
drank deep at the fountam of Western knowledge but refused to 
sell their soul or to lower then* oivn country’s flag He was a scholar 
and an mspirmg teacher who .studied and practised Indian and 
Western jurisprudence and made his mark m the profession of 
law. He rose to be an eminent judge, pamstalnng, upright and 
mdependent, who not only did justice but also made everyone, 
who came to him, feel that justice was being done to him As 
a gieat champion of the cause of Indian learnmg and languages 
Sir Gooroodass served the cause of education with a passionate 
zeal He was India’s first Indian Vice-Chancellor A frail bod}’’ 
that attracted for more than half a century the spontaneous rever- 
ence and affection of all classes and conditions of men, rich and poor, 
young and old, had as its mam asset strength of character. He 
set before himself a standard of conduct and punty, which was 
not equalled by any of Ins contemporaries or by generations that 
followed him His devotion to the mimutable greatness of India’s 
religious spirit served as an inspiration to his fellow countrymen 
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who regarded him as a. model of life and conduct;. Even during 
the present period of turmoil when human civihzation was passing 
through a period of supreme crisis and India’s birth-right for a 
free and unfettered control over her own destmies was being chal- 
lenged by mighty vested mterests, there was a special significance of 
their recalhng' to their mmd the greatness of such a patriot-samt.” 

After the presidential speech the Hon’ble Mr Justice G. C. 
Biswas and others addressed the meetmg In paymg his tribute, 
Mr. Justice Biswas observed that the memory of those great 
Bengalees hire Sn’ Gooroodass should be kept green m the mmds 
of the future generations of Indians and it was m the fitness of 
thmgs that they had assembled there on that day to devise ways 
and means to celebrate the centenary of Ins birthday. He then 
moved a resolution that a General and a Workmg Committee 
be formed with Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjec, M A., B L., D.Litt., 
Bamster-at-Law, M.L.A., as President of both the committees 
to organise m a suitable manner the Centenary Celebrations of Sir 
Gooroodass Banerjee during the centenary year commencing from 
that date 

The foUowmg was the personnel of the General Committee 
as constituted by the above resolution • — 

Pations : 

Srimat Swami Virajanandaji, President, Pamlcnslina Mission, 

Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga 

Mabarajadhira] Bahadur of Burdwan 

Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

The Hon’ble Sir Harold Derbyshire, K.C 

Ml’ A K Eazlul Huq, MA, BL, ML A. 

Maharaja of Cossimbazar 
Sir B N Mookerjee, Kt. 

Mr Nahnuanjan Sarkar 

J K. Bula 
„ G D Bu’la 
Sir S Badhalmshnan 
„ Asoke Roy 
„ M Azizul Haque 

41— 1524B 
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President : 

Dr, Syatnaprasad Mookorjoe, IVE.A., B.L., D.Litt., LL.D , Barrister* 
at-Law, M.L.A. 

Vice-Presidents : 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. C. Mitter, M.A., M.L. 

„ „ „ Dr. B. K. Mookerjee, M.A , D.L 

„ „ „ C. C. Biswas, C.I E . M.A., B L. 

Dr. R. B. Pal, M A , D.L. 

Mr W. C. Wordsworth, M.A 

Dr. Bidhanchandra Roy, M.D , MR.CP. (Loud), E.RG.S. (Eng.). 
S]. Ramanaiida Cliattorjee, M.A. 

„ Mrmalkanti Ghose. 

„ Surendrachandra Baiierjee, M.A., B Sc., E.L.S. 
Vice-Chancellors of all the Indian Universities [Ex-officio). 

Mayor of Calcutta [Ex-officio). 

Hony. Treasurer 

Rai Bahadur Prof. IChagendranath Mitra, M.A 

Hony. Eecretanes : 

S3. Gourimohan Mitra 

Prof S. K. Chatterjea, M.Sc., B L. 

Hony. Asstt. Secietaiies • 

S] Khagendralal Mitra. 

„ Ganeshchandra Smha, B Sc., B.L. 

„ Mamndranath De. 

„ Aruukumar Smha, M.Sc 

Memheis : 

Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, M A., D Sc 
Prof. Sumti Kumar Chatterji, M.A , D.Lit. 

Mr. Sailapati Chatterjee, M A , B.L 
Dr R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph D. 

„ Benoykumar Sarkar, M.A. 

S3. Narendrakumar Basu, M A., B L 
Mr. S. N. Baner3ee, Barnster-at-Law 
„ N. C. Chatter3ee, Barrister-at-Law 
Sj Ramaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L 
Prmcipal B. M Sen, M.A (Cantab.). 
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iPriiicipal J. K. Gkoudliuri, M.A. 

„ Allan Cameron, M.A. 

Dr. D. N. Moitra, M.B. 

Kumar Bunal Chandra Sinha, M.A. 

Sj. Tusharkanti Chose. 

„ Hemendraprasad Chose. 

„ Phanmdranath Mukherjee. 

„ Jnananjan Niyogi. 

Mr. S. C. Matter, B.Sc. (Bond.). 

Dr. Kahdas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 

S]. Satishchandra Law. 

Prof. Devaprasad Chosh, M A. 

„ H. P. Maiti, M.A. 

Dr. Jogeschandra Banerji, M.B. 

S]. Syamacharan Matra, B.L4 
Rai Bahadur B. B. Mukherji 
Prof. Satishchandra Chosh, MtA» 

„ Sailendranath Mitra, M,A. 

Prmcipal P. K. Basu, M.A. 

), Rahmdranarayan Chosh, M.A. 
j, Niranjan Niyogi, M^A. 

„ Panchanan Sinha, M.A» 
i, Dr. Panchanan Neogi* M.A4 
Mr. J. Chakravorti, M.A. 

„ PraphuUakumar Sarcar. 

J, Vivekananda Mukherjee 
i, Amal Home. 

„ Ramamkumar Duttagiipta, B.L. 
i, Ganapati Sarcar. 

„ Tarapada Chose, B L 
Dr. Sushilkumar Bose, M.Sc., M.B. 

Rai Bahadur C C. Mukherji, B.A , O.B.E. 

Sj. Manoranjan Sengupta 
„ Bidhubhusan Sengupta. 

Prof. Anatlmath Basu. 

Sj. Jatiswar Sinha. 

,. Sachindranath Smha, M A. 

Dr. iSTagencli-anatli Do, MRC.l?., D.PM; and others. 
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Earlier in tlic day a inecUii" was held in the Narkcldanga Sir 
Gooroodass TnsUtutc with Mr Hcnichandra Naskar, the Mayor 
of Calcutta, in the oliair Srijnt I-Taraiu*]iandra Banei’ii recited 
stolcas from tlie Upamshmh and the Oifa and clianted Vcdic iijnnns. 
The Mayor paid Ins tributes to tlie meiiiorv of 8ii Gooioodass and 
expressed Ins desire that the centenary eelebrations should be 
property organised 

The Working Committee met several times ,ind considered 
and ado]itod the following scheme legardmg the centcnaiy cele- 
brations : — 

dh^ne — Sir Gooroodass Centenary Celebrations will extend over 
a period of one year commepemg from the anniversary birth date 
of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee on the 26th Oanuaiy, 1043. and ending 
in January, 1944. 

Place — Diu’ing the ^'■ear tlic Contenarj’ will be celebrated 
throughout Bengal and at diflcrcnt cultural centres m India as 
far as practicable Attemjits will be made to celebrate the Cen- 
tenary in as many important towns as possible 

Inaugiciation — At the opening of the Centcnaiy celebrations 
public meetmgs will be held to pay homage to the great patriot 
samt and to form a representatn’-e General Working Committee 
to work out a comprehensive scheme of the Ccntenay\ celebrations 

Publications — An appeal and a message signed by the President 
in Enghsh and Bengali will be published and distributed broadcast* 
Short biographjT- of Sir Gooroodass Banei 3 eo m Bcngah and English 
will be piepared in pamphlet and leaflet form and distributed 
>roadcast to propagate his life and character to the young 
men of the country Attempts will be made to rej)ublish Ins 
works, A Fell) Thoughts on Education^ J nan 0 Ka) ma and other 
books. Attempts will be made to rejiublish “ The Reminiscences, 
Speeches and Writings of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee ” Attoiiijits 
will be made to publish a centenary memorial volume It is to 

be a work of permanent value dealing with different aspects of 
Indian thought and culture which had influenced the life of Sir 
Gooroodass to be wiitteii by eminent Indian scholars and they 
will be invited to co-operate m this task of jireparing the Com- 
memoration Volume. 
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- Popular leotwes and Radio iaife— Popular lectures on the life 
and character of Sir Gooroodass from different standpomts wil 
he arranged m different paits of Calcutta as also m important 
towns m Bengal and outside of Bengal. Radio talks will be arrange' 
to -broadcast Ins ideals and also the mam traits of his Me 
and character. 

Special Gentenaiy Lectures — ^\Vith the help of the Universities, 
Associations and Societies attempts will be made for special 
cultural lectures m connection ivith Sir Gooroodass Centenary 
Celebrations 

Sir Gooroodass Centenary Weeh — In order to focus pub he 
attention and interest a Sii' Gooroodass Centenary Week will be 
held at some convenient time. This may consist of a senes of 
pubhc lectures, discussions on various aspects of social hfe m Bengal 
durmg the last one hundred years, hirtans and other semi-rehgious 
entertainments and an exhibition 

Essay Competitions — Essay competitions will be held and 
suitable prizes be offered 

Exhibition — ^Attempts will be made to hold an Exhibition 
of the Art and Culture of 19th Ceiitury-Bengal of which Sir Gooroo- 
dass was a -shmmg product Rehes and manuscript writings of 
Sn Gooroodass and letters written by emment persons to Inm and 
other important exhibits relatmg to his hfe and times wdl be a 
sxiecial feature of this Exhibition' 

The followmg appeals m Bengah and Enghsh were issued 
under the signature of the President Dr SyamaprasaAMookerjee : 

“ Of the galaxy of illustrious sons of Bengal, who have won 
the high esteem, deep reverence and grateful affection ' of their 
countrymen by virtue of their exemplary character, profound 
learnmg, steady uprightness and mdomitable spirit of mdependence, 
Sir Gooroodass deserves our s]iecial remembrance. As a profound 
scholar and an mspirmg teacher, as a great idealist and a stern 
reahst, as an emment jurist and an upright judge, as a’ sturdy 
0 ampioii of the cause of Indian learnmg and a staunch advocate 
of the religious,- moral and social ideal Of India, Sir Gooroodass’s 
name is a household word m Bengal, nay, m India. It is, therefore, 
in the atness of thmgs that ,to commemorate the birth centenary 
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of this noble son of Bengal and to disseminate the high ideals he 
cherished, celebrations should be held during the next twelve 
months throughout the length and breadth of this provmce of his 
birth as well as at different cultural centres m India as far as practi- 
cable The programme includes popular lectures and Radio talks, 
special cultural addresses, essay competitions, exhibition and the 
pubhcation of a centenary commemoration volume With a view 
to giving a practical shape to the programme of celebrations to 
be held the Sir Gooroodass Centenary Committee send forth this 
appeal to our countrymen, ^respective of caste, creed, or nationahty 
and mvite the generous assistance and hearty co-operation in 
every possible way of all schools, colleges, universities, associations, 
learned societies and public bodies The Centenary Committee 
hopes that our countrymen will not fail to rise equal to the occasion 
and make the celebrations a success ” 

“ 71^ ^ RftllWl, 

'®rlv*r 'Q 'G 

«ff , MB mb ^ 
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CMvsHCillCq ^ 3Ti]1^^- 
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^tPb^ 1 ” 

The Working Committee decided to publish a Commemotation 
Volume deahng with various aspects of Sir Gooroodass’s hfe and 
his contributions to our national culture and to invite prominent 
scholars and pubhc men to contribute to it An outhne scheme 
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for the proposed volume was prepared and letters inviting con- 
tributions were issued. The proposal was cordially received by 
all and contributions were ]iromised &om various quarters. Prof. 
Anathnath Basu, M.A., has been entrusted with the task of editing 
it The volume is under preparation. We have to convey our 
grateful thanks to the Vice-Chancellor and the Senate of the Cal- 
cutta University, for agreeing to bear aU costs for printing and 
pubhshhig the volume. The Senate of the Calcutta University 
have also decided to name the University Chair of Enghsh as the 
Sir Gooroodass Banerjee Professorship of Enghsh to perpetuate 
his memory and connection with the University 

The Working Committee prepared the foUbwmg programme 
for the celebrations in Calcutta : — 
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Programme fot Sir Gooi oodass Centenary Celehratiom 


Date 

Sunday, 
23rd January , 
1944 


Monday, 
24th J anuary, 
1944 

Tuesday, 
25th J anuary, 
1944 


Wednesday, 
26th January, 
1944 


i 


Time 

9am 


6pm 


6pm 


6pm 


8 30 A M 


6 pm, 


Place 

Calcutta 

University 


Asutosh College 
Hall, 

Bhowanipur 


Calcutta 

University 

Institute 

Asutosh Hall, 
Asutosh 
Building, 
Calcutta 


Narkeldanga 
Sir Gooroo- 
dass Institute 


Senate House, 
Calcutta 
University 


Inauguration of the Centenary Weeh Chanting 
of Vedic hymns, Readmgs from Scriptures, 
etc , by Pandit Asokenath Sastri, M A 
President — Sj. Devendranath Mookerjee, M A., 

BL. 

Public Meeting 

President — ^Tho Hon’ble Mr Justice C- C 
Biswas, C I E , M A , B L 

Speakers — 


Mr Naiendrakumar Basu, M A , B L 
Rai Bahadur B B Muklierji 
Dr D N Moitra 
Prof Batuknath Bhattacharyya 

Kirtan by Kntan-Kalanidln S] Bhupendranath 
Basu 

President — Prof Manmathanmohan Bose, M A. 
Kishoi e Sammelan 

President — ^Di Kaidas Nag, D Litt 
Chief Quest — S] Dakshinaranjan Mitia- 

majumdar 

Speakeis — S] Bimal Ghose 
,, Sunn mal Basu 
„ Akhil Neogi 
„ Gajendrakumar Mitra 
„ Swami Premghanananda 
Prof Khagendranath Sen 


uentenahy Day Garlandi 
the porteait of Sir Gooroodass by Dr Sunde 
mohan Das ( Pj esident) 

Readmg of extracts from the Qita and t 
by S] Haranchandra Banei 


Owning of the Centenaky Exhibition by Mr 
Syed Badruddoza, Mayor of Calcutta (Preai. 


Irublic Meeting 

Subjer^^‘ Sir Gooroodass and Nationalism 
Introduct^ speech by Dr. Mookerjee. 
Speahxr Rai Bahadur Gopalchandra Gangu 
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Date 

Tisir 

Px^Acr 


Thwsday, 
27th January, 
1944 

fi P M 

Senate Uon^f», 
Calcutta 
University 

J’ublic Me^tui" 

J’l evident — Dr Sjamupuisad Jlookoijcc 

Subject — “ Sir Gooroodass and Our Education ” 
Speal '•rs — Hon’blo Sir A/i/iil Hnquo 

Di Suuiti Kumar Chiitterji, D Lit 
„ Pnncbfinan Niv ogi, M A. , Pli D 
Dr Bonoykumnr Snrkor 

Rni Bnlindui Khn^ondianntb I^Iitm, 

M A 

Friday, 

2Sth Jantiaiy, 
1944 

5 p j,r 

Senate House, 
Calcutta 
University 

Public Jlcctinp 

/'resident — Sj Bnmnjiiasnd Idookerjee A , 

B L 

Suh)cri — “ Sir Gooioodasfl — 'Jhe Man ” 



✓ 

SpcaJ crs — Prof Joypopal Banerjeo, M A 

Malmmnbopndhvay Pandit Jogen- 
d rnnatl i Tnrkn- Vod a nt a 1 1 rtb a 
To hr folloncd by — Alavnadal Kirtan 

Satin day, 
29th January, 
1944 

6pm 

Senate House, 
Calcutta 
University 

Public Jlceting 

President — Sir Sarvapnlli Badhakiishnan 
Subject — “ Sii Gooroodn<;s and Our Cultural 
Heritage ” 


SpcaJ crs — Swami Pabitrananda of Ramalmslina 
Mission 

Dr Pramatlianath Banorjoa, M A , 
D Sc , Bamstor-at-Law, M L A 
(Central) 

To he folloKcd hij — Sj Jnananjan Niyogi on 
DvKAsnsM IN Benoai-’s L\st Ont HtTNDnrn 
Yeabs illustrated witli slides 

N B — ^Sir Goorooflass Centenary ExhiMtion wsill bo opened on Wednesday, tbo 2Gtb Jannnrv 
at 6 n.M and ■will remain open up to tbo Slet Jannaij', fiom 1 pm to C p m 


The Centenary Week Celebration commenced from the 23rd 
January, 1944, and ended on the 29th January, 1944. Messages 
on the occasion were received fi'om various public men prominent 
m the cultural hfe of the coimtry and also from the Vice-Chancellors 
of the Umversities of ISTagpm', Bombay, Lucknow, Agra. Dacca, 
Travancore, Patna, Panjab, Ahgarh, Benares, Calcutta ; President, 
Ramkrishna Mission, the Secretaries of the Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, Indian Pesearch Institute, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Besearch Institute, National Council of Education, Bengal, 
Viswabharati, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta University Ins- 
titute, Bengal Hindu Mahasabha 

The Centenary was observed in a number of institutions and 
we received repoits of such celebrations from among others the 
followuig • — Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta Umversitj?- Ins- 
titute, Narasmha Dutt College, Calcutta Medical College, College 
of Engmeermg and Technology, Jadavpur, Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad, Hare School, Narkeldanga George High School, Sir 
Gooroodass Institute, Bahy Saraswati Pathagar Celebrations were 
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also held m Dacca, Barisal, Borliampiir, Baiikura, Simla Plills and 
Delhi. Some students of Simla and Delhi and McnunipJab of Ananda 

Mela partook m essay compotitions. 

The foUoumig is a shoit summaiy of the celebrations organised 

by the Centenary Committee at Calcutta. 

On the mornmg of the 23rd Januaiy the inauguration cere- 
mony began at the Calcutta University Institute Hall with readings 
from the Vedm and scrijitures followed by Khtan. 

In the afternoon a largely attended ])ublic meeting was held 
at the Asutosh Memorial Hall, Bliouampur. under tbo presidency 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C Biswas, wheie glowing tributes 
to the memoiy of Sir Gooioodass Banerjee were paid. 

IMr. Justice Biswas m iiajung tributes lefcrrcd to Sir CTOoroodass 
as a true leader of the nation wliose contiibutions to oui national 
hfe would romam a constant source of inspirat ion to tho posterit 3 ^ 
He regretted that tho younger genomtion nas not fullj’’ conveisant 
with the hfe and acti^nties of this gi'eat man, and ho felt tho absence 
of an arrangement for educating tho younger gpneration on tho 
life and teachings of the great men of the countiy 

On Monday, the 24th January, at 6 ]) m. there was Kiitan 
in the Calcutta Umveisity Institute by Kiilan KalanuJln Sroejut 
Bhupendranath Bose. There was a laigo audience on this occasion. 

On Tuesday, the 25th January at 5 pm. a Kislioic Scnmnclan 
was held at the Asutosh Hall, Calcutta University Dr Kalidas 
Nag, D Litt , presided and Sreejut Dakshmaranpan Mitramajumdar 
was the chief guest Swaini Premghanananda {Amp) organised 
this function and Sreejut Bimal Chose {Mommchi) read the Argha 
on behalf of the boys and gu’ls. 

In this connection we may also report a very successful rally 
of children orgamsed by the Mani Melas (Children’s Associations) 
of Ananda Mela (Children’s section of tho Ananda Bazar Patnlca) 
held on the 18th April, 1943, in the Calcutta University Institute. 
S] Dakshmaranjan Mitramajumdar was in the chaii’ and 
Sj. Haranchandra Banerjee was tho chief guest. Sj Praphullakuinar 

Sarkar, Editor of the Ananda Bazar Patnlca, inaugurated tho 
celebrations 

On Wedaesd^y, the 26th January, 1944, which was the cen- 
temiial anniversary of the birthday of Sir Gooroodass, meetings 

42— 1624B 
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were lielcl in different xiarts of tlie coniiiry. The University had 
already notified the schools and colleges for observing the day as 
the .Sir Gooroodass Day and many meetings were held in schools 
and colleges. 

We include here the reports of throe functions hold m Calcutta : 
Dr .Sundarnnohan Das presided over a mooting at Narkoldanga 
Su' Gooroodass Institute Hall, Narkeldanga, where Mr. Haran- 
chandra Banerjee recited sloJcas from the Gita and the U2ynmshads 
Presiding over a meeting at the Medical College, Calcutta, 
in the morning of the same day, Sir Bijayprasad Singh Pvoy said 
“ If .Sir Gooroodass was great as a jurist; as a judge or as an edu- 
cationist he was certainty much greater as a man His love for 
truth, his impartiality as a judge. Ins unimpeachable mtegiity as 
an administrator. Ins sweet reasonableness as a public man, his 
selfless devotion to duty as a citizen. Ins championship of the cause 
of advancement of learning without expectmg either official favour 
or pojiular applause, Ins humility though not at times unmixed 
with sternness o£ a real Brahmin, his filial devotion and above all 
his unshakable resolve to foUow the jiatli of justice and fan ness 
in all spheres of life — contributed to the greatness of Gooroodass 
as a man ” 

Sir Gooroodass “ combined imagination with, practical reasoning 
and strongly advocated utihsation of the knowledge and system 
of education of both of the East and of the West His ‘Note of 
Dissent to the Report of Lord Curzon’s University Commission 
which proposed oificialisation of higher education and disaffiliation 
of second grade colleges siieaks a volume of Su' Gooroodass Banerjee’s 
com age of conviction for mamtammg the mdejiendence of oiu’ 
educational institutions Tins was one monumental service he 
rendered to the cause of education m tins country, when the entu’e 
system was faced with serious crisis ” 

The most inteiestmg function held on the day was the opening 
of the Gooroodass Centenary Exhibition by Syed Badruddoja, 
Mayor of Calcutta, m the .Senate House 

In inviting the Mayor to open the Exhibition Dr. Syainajirasad 
Mookerjee said that the exhibits bore testimony to the greatness 
of the man born so many years ago It was also a curious coin- 
cidence that Sir Gooroodass was born on January 26th winch 
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many years after his dealli, had been decinied as tlio Indian Inde- 

pendence Da 3 ^ i , o- 

In declaring tlie exhibition open t-hc .’\Ia 3 ’or ‘^nid tliat, .Sir 

Gooroodass was one of the ]noncoi^ of Indian PiOnais'^ance, who 
had dedicated Ins Jife Ibi upholding fho ideals and i radii ions of 
Indian culture at its best and it i'ns only jiroper l.bnl «(' should 
celebrate the Contenary of liis bi'-lliday and pay Imnui!-!' to hm 
revered memoiy. 

Divided into nine sections, containing «onic PH) exhibits the 
Exhibition displa^^ed («) piinted voiks and publication'^, iin hiding 
books, reports, minutes, ai tides and addicsscs ly >Sir (himoodas-s : 
(6) Mannsciipls and Letters; (r) Letleis and niomorials addrc'.-,ed 
to Su' Gooroodass hy eminent persons ; p/) Papers, nddre'lse^. etc., 
rclatmg to the recognition of services of tsir Gooioodass ; (() P.ijiuio 
relating to his activities, public as v.ell as jaivnte ; (/) Picseiitaf.ions, 
caskets, certificates, etc. ; p/) Ai tides of poisonal use ; (//) Portrnil^^ 
of Sn’ Gooroodass oi all ages and (?) objiat*- lent* l\v t.hc UmvmsitA' 
of Calcutta. The published and unpuhhslicd vriliniis of iSir 
Gooroodass betrayed his multifaiious interest as an odiicaiionist. 
and admuustrator, lawj^er and lit tera tour of constructive peno- 
tratmg vision. Besides these, the vondcriiilly aecuiMto coloured 
maps drawn by him as a school hojx his compositions ns a dramatist 
and poet, his dissertations on jMathematics and Phonotics excited 
the admiratipn of many Another section vdiich aroused tho 
interest of tjie visitors was that of the lotl.ors addressed to him 
by eminent persons of his days. It afforded a glmniso of tho giants 
of the last generation, heroes of modern India to tho jmung students 
of tins age. Letters from Lord Curzon, Harcourt Biitlor, Boatsoii 
Bell, Woodroffe and AVoodhurn, A. M. Bose, Asutosli Mookorjoo, 
Chandramadliab Ghosh, Asiitosh Chaudhuri, Sankaran Nair, Ameer 
All, Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, Motilal Gliosh, Mahon dralal 
Sarkar, Ram Swarnamoyeo, N. G Chandravarkar, Ramoschandra 
Dutt, Hemchandra Bandyopadliyay, Nahmohandra *Son, W 0. 
Boimerjee, Surendranath Banei’joa, Rajnara^’-an Boso, Maharapi 
Jatindramoliaii Tagore and a host of others, showed the wide range 
of acquaintance and friendship 'Ihvo letters fr'om Rabindranath 
very sigmficantly expressed tho gi'eat esteem and admiration ui 
which Sir Gooroodass was hold by the Poet. A gold watch and 
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cham presented by the Nawab Nazim of hlnrshidabad, Knighthood 
Seal and Letters Patent ?e apjiomtinoiit as Judge and Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the silver casket and momorial addio'^ses wcio other visible 
records of recogmtion of his sei vices from tlie rulers as well as his 
countrymen Among other mtciesting cxliibits^ wcio the PtCgister 
of Honorary degrees, containing signatmes of Sn Gooroodass and 
other emment men of the Bast and West who liad been conferred 
the honorary degrees by the Calcutta Umvcrsit 3 L the educational 
charts prepared b}’' the Teachers’ Ti’ainmg Hejiaitment and the 
portraits of 26 past Chancellors and 33 Vice-Chancelloro of the 
University adormg the walls of the hall 

The Exhibition pioved to be a success and it drew laige crowds 
daily. It was kept open till tlie 3 1st January 

On Thursday, the 27th January at 5 p m a meeting was held 
at the Senate House under the piesidency of Dr S^’amaprasad 
Mookerjee The services rendered by Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 
to the cause of education were recalled b^’- a number of prominent 
speakers 'mcludmg Sn Azizul Haque, Dr Sunili Kumar Chatterji, 
Dr. Panchanan Niyogi, Dr Benoykumai Sarkar, Prof Mohimmohan 
Bhattacharyya, and Pai Bahadur Prof Khagendranath Mitra. 

Dr Mookerjee said that Sm Gooioodass was among those who 
took the lead for adoiitmg Bengali as tlio medium of teaching 
To-day Bengah had been adojited as the medium of teaching up 
to Matriculation standard But if they were to respect the Wishes 
of Sir Gooroodass they ought not to rest until Bengali was intro- 
duced as the medium of teaching up to the MA. Examination. 
Sn' Gooroodass also felt the necessity of placing scientific and tech- 
nical education on a sound and iiermanent footing He reahsed 
that unless this was done a nation could not make any progress 
m its onward march 

Sn AzizuI Haque said that it was for tlie lead given by vSn 
Gooroodass m the years 1904-1905 that Bengah was adopted as 
the medium of mstruction in the Calcutta Umversitj’-. “We look 
forward to the days for complete leorientation of oui educational 
system withm the framework of our Universities,” Sn Azizul added 

On Eriday, the 28th January, a pubhc meetmg was held at 
the Senate House imder the presidency of Mr Ramaprasad Mookerjee. 
“ Sn Gooroodass, the Man ” was the subject matter of an ex- 
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tremely illuminatmg address , giveB by Prof Joygopal Banei^ee. 
Paymg Ins tribute Prof. Baiierjee said that Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 
eonld not be viewed “ compartmentally ” He possessed a balanced 
personality which was a synthesis of Jnana, Kaima and BhaUi. 
He could be very well considered as a. symbol of Indian culture. 
He developed himself according to the ideal of the G%ta and was 
an ideal Brahman Mahamahopadhj^ay Jogendranath Tarka- 
Vedantatirtha also s^ioke. Mr. Ramaprasad Mookerjee spoke of 
his personal contacts winch revealed many facets of Sir Gooroo- 
dass’s life The meeting was followed by Maynadal Kiito/n. 

On Saturday, the 29th January, the concluding celebration 
was held in the Senate House Addressing a crowded meeting 
theie Sir Sarvapalh Badhakrishnan said 

“ When on all sides we come across homes of hunger and 
prisons of poverty it is the duty of every rehgious man to take 
up the challenge offered by them and remove these blots on our 
nivihsation.” “ Religion, as we understand it from Sir Gooroodass, 
IS not abstention from activity when there is so much pinching 
poverty, under-nourishment and disease He who tolerates wrong- 
domg for long or acquiesces in the wrong is himself a wrong-doer.” 

The speaker continued : 

“ The central force of Sir Gooroodass’s life of which all his 
other activities were an expression, was the equahty of religion. 
Sir Harcourt Butler said to him m 1915 that the ideals of Hinduism 
of which he was a great exponent contained perhaps the corrective 
of the world maladies. He said this during the last war. Until 
the ah-pervadmg materialism was knocked down, until building 
of societies rested on secure foundation of religion, there can be 
no peace To-day the world is noisier, more controversial and 
more violent There is more hope and more uncertamty, more 
aspiration and more frustration and the years that intervened 
showed utter bankruptcy of the rehgious spirit The Versailles 
Treaty , the League of Nations and Disarmament Conference failed 

because they had not the background of public opinion to sustain 
them. 

This war, again, when it is won, may prove to be the breeding 
ground of other wars if the peace is not saved It can happen 
only if powerful nations cease to take pride and glory m possessions 
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which are based on the shame and slavery of weaker nations 
Tins IS perhaps what Sir Harcourb moans when ho said that 
the principles of Hinduism contain the essential olomonts for 
saving the world civilisation Some of us might perhaps 
feel when we look at the cleavage caused by religion in 
this country and the world whether this is right If an3’-thing 
is required for saving India and the world it is religion 
in its largo, comprehensive and universal sense. Pveligion ifs not 
a mere roiitmo or a ritual ; it is not a state of scruples which will 
impede the very exercise ot one’s faculties ; it is nob a prejudice, 
superstition or a blind habit It is the sheet anchor of the human 
soul m the Divine It is the fight of the alone for the Alone ” 
Dr. Syamajerasad Mookerjee thanked Sir vSarvapalli for his 
speech and said that the world could not live on materialism alone. 
Though India was politically dependent there was something in 
her religion which would live for all time to come India had a 
message to give to the world and she would give it when the time 
for post-war reconstruction of the world came 

Swami Pabitrananda of Ramakrishna Mission and Dr. Pramatha- 
nath Banerjea, M L A (Central) also spoke on Sir Gooroodass’s 
life 
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This was follov/ed by Sj Jnananjan Ni3’-ogi’s “ Bengal’s Last 
One Hundred Years ” 

So concluded the Centonaiy Celebrations 

During the Centenaiy year the Committee have received un- 
reserved assistance which they would gratefiill3r acknowledge, 
from the various newspapers and periodicals inspite of paper control. 

In concluding this report the Worlong Committee have also 
to convey their cordial thanks to all those persons and organisations 
who kmdly helped ungriidgmgl3^ in bringing the Centenary Cele- 
brations to a successful conclusion Its success lu these difidcult 
times and m the midst of the untold sufferings all round has proved 
be3mnd doubt that the sacred memory of Sn Gooroodass, is still 
cherished by his countrymen and that to -da 37- as over, there is 
eveiy need for us to remember him and his ideals 
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